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NEWTON AND LOCKE 


BETWEEN THE great theological systems of Male- 
branche, Leibmz, or Spinoza and the massive philosophical struc- 
tures of Schclhng, Hegel, or Comte, the eighteenth century appears 
to be a moment of relaxation for the synthetic and constructive 
mind. 

Appraisals have differed- the eighteenth century has been scorned 
by historians of philosophy who— apart from the doctrines of 
Berkeley, Hume, and Kant— have found its thinhng to be sketchy, 
disconnected, not very original, pamphletary, and biased; from an- 
other point of view, the violent reaction which marked the be- 
gummg of the nmeteenth century tended to make it seem hke a 
negauve, destructive, criucal century. In short, as many different 
judgments have been passed on it as on the French Revolution, 
which is considered to be its direct outgrowth. 

The beginning of the eighteenth century was characterized by 
the rapid decadence and collapse of the great systems in which 
the intellectual heirs of Descartes had sought to unite the phi- 
losophy of nature and the philosophy of mmd The luminaries of 
the eighteenth century were Newton and Locke: Newton, whose 
basic teachings, expressed in his natural philosophy or physics, are 
only loosely connected with his doctrines of spiritual reahties doc- 

trines which he was mclmed to accept through personal mysticism 
rather than to subject to methodical meditations as if they were 
part and parcel of his physics; and Locke, the author of a philosophy 
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of mind not directly related to the contemporaneous development 
of mathematical and physical saences m the hands of Boyle or 
Newton Locke and, more particularly, some of his successors tried 
to establish between mind and the material world an afiinity like 
that reflected in the theory of attraction; but such an afiSnity is dis- 
tmct from the methodical unity which Descartes had tried to estab- 
lish between the different parts of philosophy. It is a simple meta- 
phor in which the image of mind corresponds to the model of na- 
ture as revealed by Newton, for the illusion persisted that it was 
possible to achieve m saences of the human mind success as remark- 
able as that achieved in natural saences 
No matter how paradoxical it may seem, this radical separation 
of nature and mind dominated eighteenth-century thought The 
dualistic direction of Locke and Newton governed men’s thmking 
throughout the century, except for the protestauons which we shall 
later examine. 


I Newton's Thought and Its 

The essential traits of the change of mind produced by the pro- 
digious success and diffusion of Newton’s celestial mechanics arc 
worth noting. At the beginning of the aghteenth century a kind 
of Cartesian orthodoxy virtually dominated mstrucUon m every 
country, and Rohault's physics was widely diffused Within thirty 
years it had completely disappeared; abandoned first in England, it 
survived m Scotland until lyiS- “I *^eheve,” wrote Reid (August 24. 
1787) of James Gregory, professor at the University of St. Andrews, 
"that he was the first professor of pblosophy who taught New- 
ton’s doctrine in a Scottish university, for the Cartesian syst^ was 
the orthodox system at that time and continued to be so U^ll 17^5 
Voltaire, who with Maupertuis did much to propagate the Nciw 
toman spirit la France, considered the year 1730 as *e date 0 
definitive success. “It was only after the year 1730, he wrote co j 
cermng the philosophy of Descartes, “that there was a withdraw 
m France from this chimerical philosophy, when expenmen 
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geometry and physics began to receive more attention ” It was then 
that the Newtonians, notwithstanding Fontenellc’s faithfulness to 
Cartcsianism, gamed admission to the Academy of Sciences. Later, 
in 1773, Holland wrote that the philosophy of Descartes had few 
adherents. 


Newton’s celestial mechanics is characterized by ttvo traits dia- 
metrically opposed to those found in Cartesian physics, utmost pre- 
asion m the apphcation of mathematics to natural phenomena, 
which allows rigorous calculation of the great cosmic phenomena 
(mouon of the planets, gravity, tides) when their iniual conditions 
are given, and ample allowance for inexphcable phenomena, since 
their initial conditions cannot be deduced mathematically but arc 
provided only by experience In Descartes, on the contrary, there 
were certain instances when qualitaUve descriptions of mechanisms 
which did not result m any prediction appeared alongside a me- 
chanical explanaUon which was intended to be integral. The two 
traits that characterize Newton’s celestial mechanics are interde- 


pendent The first depended on the discovery of differential cal- 
culus, the only language adequate to the new mechanics; hke ana- 
lytical geometry, it expresses the state of a magnitude at a given 
instant; in addition, it shows how the magnitude vanes m intensity 
and direction at that mstant. But— and this is the second trait— 
differential calculus does not contain the conditions that make 
possible Its appheauon to physical reahty. It is easy for us to im- 
agme conditions which, if they had been realized, would have 
ruled out the use of differential calculus and the discovery of the 
law of attraction, under actual conditions, m fact, the posiuon of 
a planet m relation to the sun is such that the attraction of the other 
bodies m the universe to it is neghgible m relation to the attrac- 
tion of the sun, with the result that we need calculate only the re- 
ciprocal attraction of two masses, but i£ the other disturbing forces 
had been comparable to solar attraction m the chaos of reciprocal 
actions (typified by the world of Leibmz, m which everything de- 
pends on everythmg) differential calculus would have been in- 
applicable. 
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[the arrangement of the planets] I cannot help observing how far 
Newton deviated from the method which he apphed so success- 
fully elsewhere . . . wrote Laplace. “When we trace the history 
of the progress of the human mind and its errors, we see that the 
final causes are continuously pushed beyond the limits of its 
knowledge.”® 

Thus many who accepted Newton’s physics rejected his meta- 
physics Furthermore, even in his physics we find a type of mtel- 
hgibility quite different from the Cartesian type. To explain a phe- 
nomenon was, for Descartes, to imagine the mechanical structure 


from which it issued, but such an explanation is hkely to introduce 
several possible solutions masmuch as the same result can be ob- 
tamed through quite different mechamsms. Newton repeatedly 
stated that all the “hypotheses” of the Cartesians— that is, the me- 


chanical structures imagined to account for phenomena— ought to 
be avoided m experimental philosophy. Non jingo hypotheses means 
that I do not mvent any of the causes which may well explain phe- 
nomena but which are only probable, Newton admits no cause 
except the one that can be “deduced from phenomena themselves.” 
When he enunciated the law of universal gravitation, Newton was 
under no illusion that he had arrived at the final cause of the 
phenomena explamed by his law. He was only showing that it is 
in accordance with the same law that heavy bodies are drawn 
toward the center of the earth, that the hquid masses of the seas 
are drawn toward the moon m tides, that the moon is drawn to- 
ward the earth and the planets toward the sun. Proof of the law 
of universal gravitation rests solely on experimental measures. For 
example, we can demonstrate Newton’s thesis by calculating ac- 
cording to the laws of Gahleo the motion which actuates a heavy 
body placed at the distance of the moon and by determining that 
tHs mouon is precisely that of the moon (the length of the d»ree 
of the terrestrial meridian is one of the elements that enter mto 
our calculaUon, and it was because Newton accepted a false estima- 
tion of Its length that he almost abandoned his theory, which 

^ As quoted by Busco, op at 5a. 
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nevertheless was confirmed by a more exact measurement accom- 
plished at a later date) It was by analogy with terrestrial gravity 
that he gave the name of gravitation or attraction to the unknown 
cause of all these phenomena But he was by no means certain 
that gravitation was the cause of these phenomena, and he went 
so far as to posit as unassailable the principle that any action from 
a distance is impossible. Since the pnnaplc applies to God him- 
self, Newton was led to declare that God is present at every point 
m space and that inasmuch as this is the presence of an active, in- 
telligent being, space is the sensortttm of God Consequently gravi- 
tation could be explained only by collision and contact, but knowl- 
edge of phenomena was insuffiacnt to permit deduction of the 
effects of collision and contact; therefore he posited, at the periphery 
of his experimental philosophy and by way of example, an ether 
in which matter was suffused and whose properties would explain 
gravitational phenomena by impulsion 
But the master’s suggestion was not followed “His desires have 
not been fulfilled,” wrote D’Alembert in 1751 m his Discourse 
on the Encyclopedia, “and probably will not be fulfilled for a long 
ume On the contrary, there was a tendency to regard Newton’s 
crowning achievement as the discovery of attraction and to make 
attraction an irreducible property of matter, like extension or im- 
penetrabihty. This is clearly the interpretation favored by D’Alem- 
bert, who answered those who accused Newton of having intro- 
duced occult qualmes- “What harm would he have done to phi- 
losophy by giving us grounds for believing that matter can have 
unsuspected properties and by disabusing us of the ridiculous con- 
fidence which allows us to think that we know them all?” This 
IS the exact opposite of Cartcsianism Descartes began with a clear 
and disunct idea which gave him intuitive knowledge of the essence 
of matter and to which nothing could be added; it was by “con- 
sulung” this idea that one could determine the properties of matter 
The Newtonians found m their master a completely different ru c 
for determining the universal properties of matter' “The qua iiics 
of bodies which can neither increase nor decrease and which be- 
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long to all bodies that can be investigated,” says the fourth rule 
m the Regtilae phtlosophandt, "ought to be treated as quaUties of 
all bodies.” Thus experience and induction alone arc decisive. New- 
ton’s rule IS confirmed by the reflections on substance in Locke’s 
Essay. Locke, too, assumes that substance is known to us only 
through an accumulauon of properties which experience alone re- 
veals to us as being rigidly interhnked. It is then permissible and 
even necessary to attribute attraction—which, as Newton proved, 
has the same coefficients regardless of the bodies under considera- 
tion — ^to matter. Thus measurement alone assures us of the identity 
of a quahty. "The first means employed by nature,” said Voltaire, 
"are not withm our reach when they are not amenable to compu- 
tation.” 


Thus attraction, though it defied explanation, was to Newtonians 
an mcontestable property of matter. Voltaire was expressmg a 
widely held opimon when he said that physics consists m starting 
from a very small number of properties of matter revealed through 
the senses and discovering through reason new attributes such as 
attraction. “The more I reflect on it,” he said, "the more I am sur- 
pnsed that men are afraid to recognize a new principle or property 
m matter. It must have an mfimte number of them, for in nature 
everything is distinct” {^htlosophie de Newton^ Part II). 

Through this approach also, the philosophy of nature was sepa- 
rated from the philosophy of mmd. The primitive data by means 
of which nature was interpreted were the data of experience, but 
the mind could not penetrate them or identify their cause. In the 
course of the century a long senes of difficulues arose from this 
empiriasm. 


From the philosophical standpoint, Newton’s science leaves us 
m a quandary: his mechanics can direct us toward theology or 
materialism, and we are not told exphcitly where explanauon stops 
or whether the mind can go beyond the opaque qualities asenbed 
to experience ^ere is a strihng contrast between the precision 
f his results arid the imprecision of his principles-a contrast which 
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n Dt^usion of Locf^e's Ideas 

‘‘Locke can be said to have created metaphysics in much the 
same way that Newton had created physics,” wrote D’Alembert in 
his Dtscomse on the Encyclopedia The word "metaphysics” is used 
here, as it was often used in the eighteenth century, to designate 
the subject of Locke’s Essay — the study of human understanding, 
Its powers, and its hmits In discussing the understanding in his 
Essay, Locke spoke of subjects pecuhar to metaphysics — the idea of 
infinity, the question of hberty, the spirituahty of the soul, the exist- 
ence of God and the external world— but he dealt with these sub- 
jects not so much because of his interest m them as because of 
his desire to determine how far the human mind can go in such 
questions “The aim of metaphysics,” said Father Huffier (1661*- 
"is to make such an exact analysis of the objects of the mind 
that all things can be conceived with the greatest possible exact- 
ness and precision ” ^ 

By the beginmng of the eighteenth century Lockes ideas were 
widely diffused on the continent The Essay was known m its 
French abridgment published by Leclerc (1688), in numerous edi- 
tions of Coste’s translation (1700), and in the French translauon 
of Wynne’s English abridgment It was discussed in learned jour- 
nals Noiwelles de la RSpuhhque des kttres (August, 1700 and 
February, 1705), Mimotres de Trevoux (June, 1701), Histoire Jes 
ouvrages des savants (July, 1701), and Bibhothlqne choisie (Vol. 
VI, 1705). Long before Voltaire, in 1717, Claude Buffier wrote in 
his Treatise on First Truths “Locke’s metaphysics has led a^part 
of Europe away from certam illusions disguised as systems” He 
was of course referring to the systems of Descartes and Malebranchc, 
which are to Locke’s system as ficuon is to history. The Vhtlosophu 
cal Letters (1734) which Voltaire brought back 
England (1726-29) crowned what was already an established suc- 
cess 

* tlcmcnts dc rticlaphytiqtte {cd Bomllier),p 260 
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FIRST PERIOD 
1700-1740 




DEISM AND ETHICS BASED ON 
INNER FEELINGS 


IT WAS in the absolute that seventeenth-century 
rationahsts sought to estabhsh the rules o£ thought and action: 
Cartesian reason sought “true natures” whose immutabihty was 
guaranteed by God himself; Malebranche saw ideas in God; and 
in Leibmz principles o£ knowledge are also prinaples o£ divine 
action Seventeenth-century rationahsm preserved the idea that the 
rule of thought, like the rule of action, transcends the individuaL 
Acceptance of apriorism or mnatism resulted from the desire to 
avoid havmg these rules depend on chance and accidental dis- 
coveries through mdividual experience. 

The rationalism of the eighteenth century is quite different. 
Many hterary critics attribute it to Descartes on the ground that 
he was the first to assert the rights of reason against authority, 
but they are mistaken. The rules of thought and action were sought 
in individual experience and reason, the supreme tnbunal, and they 
required no other guarantee: through his own efforts man must 
find order m chaos and organize his knowledge and acdon. It is 
true that many of the thinkers of the period were inclined to find 
in this experience a principle of order, a benevolent reality whidi 
would support their efforts or make them possible---reaIity in the 
form of nature or God, manifested in the regularity of external 
thmgs or m man’s innermost tendencies. There is a striking con- 
trast between the excessive finahsm of the century of nonbelievers 

13 
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and the reserve with which the century of believers treated the de- 
signs of God, This finalism was not in any sense a rational pnn- 
aple but was rather a kind of divine complicity, with the result 
that the God who was its support remained m the background 
and became, in materialistic systems, simple nature— our own na- 
ture There was a strong tendency to view transcendental authority, 
whether imposed from without by the church or monarch or from 
within by innate ideas, as something wholly arbitrary— a human 
invention justified only by reasons all too human, a stratagem of 
priests and politicians, a set of philosophical prejudices. It was 
thought that true generality— a standard— could be found by pro- 
ceeding in just the opposite direction- toward nature as it is re- 
vealed to the unprejudiced observer God himself, according to 
Lord Bolingbroke, resembled an English monarch whose acts were 
always m keeping with the conditions that result from the nature 
of things, he was limited by the rules which his infinite wisdom 
imposed on his infinite power ^ Remarkable examples of this state 
of mind are provided by deism and ethics based on inner feelings 


I Detsm 


F&elon described with preasion the scope and nature of the 
deist movement which was so important in England and even more 
so m France during the first part of the eighteenth century “The 
great vogue of the freethinkers of our time is not to follow the 
system of Spinoza, They credit themselves with acknowledging 
God as the creator whose wisdom is evident in his works, but, 
according to them, God would be neither good nor wise if he had 
given man a free will-that is, the power to sin, to turn away from 
his final goal, to reverse the order and be forever lost , By ad- 
hering to a system that eliminates any real freedom, they dnest 
themselves of any merit, blame, or Hell, they admire God with- 
out fearing him, and they live without remorse, swayed first one 
way and then another by passions”- If, as we read these wor s, 


* Le/ferx on the Spirit of Patnottsm (London, 1752) 

« Uttres xur dti ers sujets dc mctaphysique et de reh^ton LcUer 5 
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we disregard the bishop’s hostility toward the new spirit, we see 
clearly that a new conception of man, wholly incompatible with 
the Christian faith, had been introduced: God the architect who 
produced and maintamed a marvelous order in the umverse had 
been discovered in nature, and there was no longer a place for the 
God of the Christian drama, the God who bestowed upon Adam 
the “power to sm and to reverse the order!* God was in nature and 
no longer in history; he was in the wonders analyzed by naturahsts 
and biologists and no longer in the human conscience, with the 
feebngs of sin, disgrace, or grace that accompanied his presence; 
he had left man m charge of his own destmy* 

Thus, in his definition of a deist, the Anghcan bishop Gastrell 
stressed the new morality that had replaced the dictates of the 
human conscience; "The deist is one who, while he accepts a God, 
denies Providence or at least restricts it to such a degree that he 
excludes any revelation and beheves that his obhgations are deter- 
mined solely by public or private interest, without consideration 
of another life” {Certainty and l^ecesstty of a Revelation)^ 

The situation could have appeared all the more serious to the 
defenders of the faith because there was no one among them to 
counter the pretensions of reason with pure and simple fideism. 
All were advocates of a natural leltgton based on dogmas demon- 
strated by reason, they clashed with their adversaries over the issue 
of determmmg whether, as they beheved, natural rehgion by itself 
leads to revealed religion Gastrell, for example, posited the thesis 
that, if a deist is not at bottom an enemy of natural religion, it is 
impossible in a Christian land for him not to accept revealed re- 
ligion Samuel Clarke, who typified this spint, was not content hke 
the rationahsts of the seventeenth century to expound for their own 
sake rational truths concerning God and the soul or even to go 
one step further and determine whether they would agree with 
revelation, he was always wavering between reason and faith, and 
m spite of the apparent ngor of his demonstrations, he took pains 
to erase the lines of demarcation between them. 

The result was a singular situation- in England especiaUy, deists 
and orthodox Christians used the same weapons, or rather deists 
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had only to borrow from their adversaries It was an orthodox 
toeoIogiM, Sherlock, who said in a sermon in 1705 that the re- 
ligion of the Gospel is the true primordial rehgion of reason and 
nature, and that its precepts introduce us to the primordial religion 
w is as old as the Creation ” These words, which are in such 
perfect agreement with Locke’s lational Qhistianity, enunciate one 
of the ideas which became a favorite theme of all aghtecndurentury 
deists* They took delight in contrasting the simphcity and natural- 
ness of the ethics of Jesus with the theological superstructures which 
brought on mankind so many conflicts, often bloody but m any 
case insoluble. An earher example was Toland,® with his pnmmve 
Christianity, based solely on reason, with neither tradition nor priest 
The same theme appears in The Tiue Gospel of Jesus Christ Vindi- 
cated (1739) by Thomas Chubb, who made the teaching of Jesus 
an exposition of fundamental truths such as that of Socrates, and 
in The Moial Philosopher (i737"4i) by Thomas Morgan, who 
sought the true religion in primitive Christianity 
In spite of their rationalism we generally find an extraordinary 
afiinity between English deists and Scripture Although they insisted 
that their doctrines were completely rational, these men, many o£ 
whom were scholars or clergymen, seemed unable to dispense with 
the revelation provided by Scripture This accounts for the am^ 
biguous character of the men and their thinking Matthew Tindal 
(1656-1733), for example, the most celebrated of the deists, had a 
high position m the national clergy. At the end of a long life de- 
voted to the defense of the rights of the church in its relations 
with the state, he pubhshed a work which borrowed its title from 
Sherlock’s statement, quoted above — Christianity as Old as the 
Creation j or the Gospel a Repubhcation of the Rehgion of Natwe 
(1730). He called upon all the arguments of Clarke and Wollaston, 
and drew this conclusion concernmg the comparison of natural re- 
ligion and the Gospel The religion of nature and external revela- 
tion correspond exactly to each other, with no difference between 
them except the manner m which they are communicated Was it 

® See ^ile Brfhier, The Seventeenth Century (Chicago, 1966), p 285 
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not obvious that this sole difference should rule out completely 
any revelation, together with the histoncal tradition which was its 
consequence^ If Tindal did not draw this conclusion, imphcit 
throughout the book, it was through an obvious mconsistency. On 
the odier hand, one of the great enemies of the Anghcan clergy, 
Thomas Woolston (1669-1731), chose to interpret allegorically the 
miraculous accounts of the Gospel and to sec in them pure truths 
of reason rather than to abandon Scripture altogether. 

Thus confusion of philosophical knowledge and revelation had 
reached the point where the only means of freeing rehgion was 
to demonstrate that revealed rehgion could produce all its benefits 
without the motives for acting proposed by reason. Such was the 
goal of Wilham Warburton (1698-1779), who became Bishop of 
Gloucester m 1759 In The Dtvtne Legation of Moses, Demonstiated 
on the Principles of a Religions Deist (1737-41), he showed that one 
of the rational truths thought by deists to be essential to the Mosaic 
religion and Christianity — a truth on which ethics is grounded, 
namely the immortahty of the soul— was not taught by Moses to 
his people. What conclusion could be drawn except that God gave 
him supernatural power and made him capable of dispensing with 
means indispensable to law-makers who employ only reason? 

In his Analogy of Religion, Natuial and Revealed, to the Consti- 
tution and Cowse of Natwe (1736) Joseph Butler, Bishop of Dur- 
ham in 1750, chose a different course in an attempt to mitigate the 
conflict He addressed himself to adversaries— the deists— who sup- 
posedly assumed that God was the author of the system of nature, 
and he then undertook to demonstrate that the difficulties raised 
by this hypothesis were the same in nature and just as refractory 
as those raised against the rehgion, natural or revealed, which 
affirmed that the providence of God was reflected m the hves of 
men If there were identical difficulties, it followed that there were 
identical presumptions on both sides, if the special proofs of re- 
ligion were disregarded. His method is illustrated by his treatment 
of determinism or fatahsm if true, it can be used as a vahd argu- 
ment against both deism and rehgion, and the argument can be 
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refuted in the same way in both instances This is true because one 
cannot deny the existence of a finality and consequently of a will 
in nature but can only say to the deist that this will acts through 
necessit)^, yet the institution by the author of nature of a system 
of rewards and punishments, such as that taught by religion, is not 
made Jess probable by the supposition of fatahsm, since our moral 
judgment which causes us to expect either rewards or punishments, 
according to the arcumstances, is a fact of expenence no less obvi- 
ous than finahty. On the whole, then, Butler’s work was designed 
to show the equivalence between the probabihty of religion and 
the probabihty ordinarily associated with other things “The natural 
course of things always makes it necessary for us to act in our 
temporal affairs m accordance with proofs similar to those which 
estabhsh the truth of rehgion”^ Buder’s doctrine transposed a 
conflict that was insoluble in the terms in which it had been stated 
His aim was not, hke Clarke, to estabhsh an absolute, rational, 
universally equivalent certainty, but to define motives for beheving 
by comparmg them with motives ordmanly accepted by men 

Shordy after Buder’s work appeared, Mane Huber published 
a book designed to provide rehgion with a principle of certamty 
which sound judgment would adopt at sight and which would 
therefore ehmmate all traditional opmions contrary to the nature 
of God or man To accomphsh her aim the Genevan wnter— m 
Letters concerning the Reltgwn Essential to Man, as it is distinct 
from what ts merely an accession to it (the French version, also 
published in 1738, was prmted in Amsterdam)— imagined an un- 
tutored man who discovered the First Bdng through self-examma- 
tion, and who was then introduced into soaety and persuaded to 
accept the ChnsDan rehgion In her supposition we recognize Ac 
same spint that led Condillac to his hypothesis of the statue The 
object was to remove man from his histoncal and traditional milieu, 
from the influences that might mterfere with the natural course 
of his thought She had to imagine a man with respect to whom, as 
she put i^ “no authonty can be used other than the intnnsic char- 

* ed W E Gladstone (1S96), Vol I 
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actenstics of truth which an unbiased observer finds in revelation.” 
As for revelation itself, a distinction must be made between his- 
torical data amenable to the ordinary rules of evidence — clear and 
indubitable truths of common sense — and accessory elements tinged 
with obscurity, such as the harsh evangehcal advice which was 
sometimes given by Jesus and which goes against man’s natural 
inclinations; finally, revelation contains impenetrable mysteries, 
many of which contradict our elementary sense of justice— for ex- 
ample, the notion of imputative righteousness, ransom, or substi- 
tuuon, which attributes the merit or demerit of an act to someone 
other than the performer. Mane Huber’s unhistorical man obviously 
accepted only the unhistorical part of Chrisuanity, for he did not 
intend to be overburdened by the weight of tradition. Deism is but 
one aspect of a general tendency— the tendency of the individual 
to find all the elements of his moral and intellectual life in his own 
experience and reason. 

The conflict conunued for many years. Orthodox Christians ac- 
cused deists of bemg atheists m disguise, since, according to them, 
through a series of logical consequences the aSirmation of the 
existence of God leads to faith; and the deists accused the orthodox 
Christians of adding arbitrarily to the data of reason. The conflict 
was speculaUve only in appearance Deism may have seemed to its 
adversaries to be the same thing as atheism, but only because it 
could not replace the rehgion which Franpois de la Chambre, a 
French disciple of Clarke and a noted enemy of the deists, describes 
thus in his Treatise on the Tiue Religion (1737)- “Nothing is more 
desirable for princes, for soaeties, or for the mdividuals of which 
soaeties are composed.” For princes, it “encourages people to do 
their duty”, for societies, the noUon of a God of retribution pro- 
motes virtue; for mdividuals, God is a comforter Although he first 
says that atheism denies the distincuon between good and evil, and 
then admits that there is an atheism which recogmzes the distinc- 
tion and confidently follows whatever reason prescribes De la 
Chainbre quickly adds that rehgion provides much stronger sup- 
port for this distincuon. Thus when deists spoke of reason and 
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deism and atheism were hnked to every demand for tolerance, to 
every tendency toward reform Deism was linked both to empiri- 
cism ^d to individuahsm, the “inner feelmg” was the archenemy 
of orthodox Christians, and De la Chambre distrusted it, even when 
he saw La Bruy^re put it to the service of religion Criticizing the 
proof of God*s existence which La Bruy^re based on an inner feel- 
ing, he wrote that rehgion "is of no use m proving the divine exist- 
ence to those who deny it, since one person cannot manifest his 
inner feehngs to another and since the mner feelings of one person 
no model for the inner feelings of another “ Here he anucipated 
the Savoyard Vicar’s criticism of rehgion But his remark also may 
refer to a movement which paralleled deism and which, like deism, 
was linked to empiricism and individualism We shall now follow 
the development of this movement during the first forty years of 
the century 


II Ethics Based on Initer Feehngs 

To Hobbes man was naturally an egotist and could be induced 
only by external coercion to accomplish virtuous acts, that is, acts 
useful to society Significantly, both affirmations were contested 
and cntiazed in England at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the first by Shaftesbury and the second by Mandcville 
The views of Shaftesbury (1671-1713) contrast sharply with those 
of his contemporaries He believed that natural social inclinations 
m each animal species were directed toward the good of the species, 
that these inclinations were the work of a providence which, through 
them, maintained the perfect harmony of the universal order, and 
that man possessed a “moral sense” which made him aware of 
good and evil 

Francis Hutcheson, professor at the University of Glasgow m 
1729, gave a more systematic turn to Shaftesbury’s ideas in several 
of his works, particularly in An Inquiry into the Original of Our 
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Ideas of Beauty and Vntue (1725). He, too, came under the influ- 
ence o£ Malebranche His proofs of the existence of the “moral 
sense” are worth noting- it issues from the disinterested judgment 
which we bring to bear on acts, or rather on the person who has 
accomplished them; otherwise we would have the same feelings for 
a fertile field as for a generous friend; we would no more admire 
a person who lived m a distant land or century than we love the 
mountains of Peru, we would have the same inclination toward 
inanimate beings and rational beings This moral sense has no re- 
ligious foundation, we have lofty ideas of honor without knowing 
the Divinity and without expecting any reward from him; further- 
more, without our moral sense divine sanctions could make us 
reach decisions only by coercion and not by obligation. Nor is it 
related to the social good, for we despise a man who betrays his 
country in the interest of our own, and we esteem a generous 
enemy. Finally, it is grounded on a quality truly inherent in the 
person whom we are judgmg, for it is foolish for us to assume that 
the virtue of another person depends on our approbation of him. 
We should add that the word “sense” is appropriate, and that it 
does not presuppose any innate idea 

This faith in man’s natural benevolence toward man was widely 
accepted m the eighteenth century In 1745 Diderot translated (not 
without some modification) The Essay on Merit and Vtituej in 
which Shaftesbury’s stated aim was to show that virtue is almost 
mdivisibly hnked to knowledge of God and that man’s temporal 
happiness is inseparable from virtue. The second clause in his 
sentence makes the first one almost redundant. 

The second of Hobbes’ theses is imphatly criticized in a work 
which was immensely popular throughout the eighteenth century: 
The Fable of the Bees, or Piivate Vices, Public Benefits (published 
m 1705 and reprinted, with additions, in 1714 and 1723), by Bernard 
de Mandeville, a Dutch physician residing in London He argues 
that “Envy itself,” pride, and human passions in general are “Mm- 
isters of Industry,” and that the suppression of vice, which ethics 
seeks to destroy, would put an end to industry and commerce 
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(p. n). As Adam Smith indicated in his critical exposition of 
MandeviUe^s ideas^® the heart of his thesis is an extreme moral ngor- 
ism which, hke Cynicism, views as sensuahty everything that devi- 
ates from ascetic severity and as luxury everything that is not a 
prime necessity; thus in the burgeoning industrial civihzatioa 
around him he sees evidence of vicious passions, and he thinks that 
secjmngly disinterested acts, such as the devotion of a Deems to 
his country, can be obtained only through the legisktor’s sbll in 
exciting vanity; vanity, the strongest of the personal passions, sur- 
passes the egotistical pleasures which we must sacrifice when we 
act for others What the eighteenth century retained was not Mande- 
ville’s rigorism, however, but the perfect harmony between natural 
egotism and social utihty. 


HI The Philosophy of Common Sense. Claude Puffier 

Clear evidence of the same state of mind is provided by the work 
of the Jesuit Claude Huffier, of whom Voltaire wrote: “In his trea- 
tises on metaphysics there are sections which Locke would not have 
disowned’' The work attracted htde attention until the end of the 
century, when Reid and the Scottish philosophers showed that 
Huffier had anticipated their own philosophy of common sense The 
Enghsh translation of the Treatise on First Truths (lyi?)* 
hshed in 1780, even accused them explicitly of plagianzing Huffier 

We shall see later that the Scottish school was hostile to Locke 
as well as to Descartes, and it is certain that in spite of Buffiw’s 
sincere esteem for Locke, the central idea of his system is total y 
alien to Locke. This idea is that first truths are not linked to the 
inner sense, as Descartes supposed, and that the affirmation 0 sue 
a tmion leads to an extravagant skepticism which can be ov^comc 
only at the pnee of incondstcncy. For to say that, primitivelyj we 
are aware of the actual modification of the soul only as this mo 1 ' 
cation is revealed to us by the inner sense, is to say that we ezn 
legitimately doubt external things, the events of our past, an 

* Theorj of Uordl Senumenit, Vni, u. 
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existence of other men, since none of these thmgs could be the ob- 
ject of the inner sense, and it is illusory to think that we could be- 
gin with the modificauons and demonstrate rationally the existence 
of the thmgs. The Cartesian proof of the existence of God through 
the idea of God is a typical example of illusory thinking, for if we 
“begin with what we experience within ourselves— our thoughts, 
ideas, or feelings,” we cannot, as this proof would have us do, go 
beyond “the perception of our own thoughts ” 

All the insoluble problems that issued from the imtial fallacy of 
methodical doubt are, therefore, fallacious problems. There are 
truths relating to existences outside us (called “external truths”) 
which are “first” just as surely as the inner sense — the reahty of the 
external world or of other men, for example For Buffier’s first 
truths are m no sense the common notions which Descartes (cf. 
Principles, I, 49) utilized m bis reasomngs, such as “the whole is 
greater than the part,” which is a simple logical or “internal” truth, 
a mere hnkage of ideas from which existences could never be de- 
duced. First truths posit existences outside us 

The faculty which perceives these truths is “common sense ” Here 
what is meant is not innate ideas but “a simple disposition to think 
in a particular way at a particular juncture”— for instance, to affirm, 
when we are in the act of perceivmg, that external objects exist 
Common sense is the same thmg as nature, smcc “it is nature and 
our awareness of nature that we must recognize as the source and 
origin of all truths of prmaple.” That nature should mislead us 
is unthinkable, and the sole function of the philosopher is to rid 
common sense of the obscurity diffused by “those who are not fa- 
mliar with objects beyond the senses and popular ideas” or by 
“scholars who misconstrue the most important truths.” How could 
It be otherwise, when “excessive curiosity, vanity, bias, the bnlhant 
succession of a great number of consequences . . conceal the 
falsity of their principle?” 

Buffier had no difficulty in refuting the reiterated objecuons of 
the skepucs concerning the reahty of the external world. He pointed 
out that sense data are “adequate guides in daily hfe” even if they 
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are not certain enough “to procure for us a science of pure cunosityj” 
that whatever seems probable to us generally conforms to truth if 
the ordinary needs of life are at issue, and that in the opposite case 
reflection readily corrects the situation 

BuflSer was a theologian, and we should not fail to note the close 
union which he established between the philosophy of common 
sense and religious truths “Out of consideration for certain turns 
of mind,” he wrote at the end of the foreword, “I have restricted 
myself exclusively to the purely philosophical sphere, but it will 
lead to the most solid principles of religion ” We should note espe- 
cially the end of the first part of his treatise on the certainty of 
the testimony of the senses (Chapters XIV-XVIII) and of human 
authority (XIX-XXIV), particularly his discussion of Locke’s opin- 
ion on the second point. Here he reprimands Locke for saying that 
the argument of authority reached only probable conclusions 
whereas, in certain questions of fact, it is equivalent to certainty, he 
also censures him for saying that the probability of testimony is les- 
sened in proportion to the number of intermediaries through which 
It IS transmitted — obviously false when all witnesses are equally 
credible It is clear that his aim was to ground the authority of the 
Catholic tradition— that is, of testimony traceable ultimately to direct 
perception of the acts and words of Jesus— on the first truths of com- 
mon sense, and that in his view apologetics had everything to gam 
by relinquishing Cartesian philosophy and returning to common 

sense. . 

It IS m the second book of his Tfeaitse that Buffier reJies mainly 
on Locke, in his analysis of the ideas of essence, infinity, idenuty, 
duration, substance, and liberty He joins Locke in condemning 
the Cartesians’ attempts to resolve the problem of the origin of i cas 
and of the relation of mind and body, and he declares in particu ar 
his hostihty to any physiological explanation of human facu nes 
“The most substantial fruit of metaphysics," he concludes, is 
clear recognition of the himts of our mind and the vanity ot so 
many philosophers, ancient and modern ’’ 
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BERKELEY 


GEORGE BERKELEY (1685-1753), bom of English stock 
at Dysert, in Ireland, entered Trinity College, Dublin, m 1700 
He took his degree of Master of Arts, became a fellow in 1707, was 
ordained, and lectured on Greek, Hebrew, and theology. Few phi- 
losophers have been more precocious or formulated a doctrine at ' 
an earlier age. His Treatise conceimng the Principles of Human 
Knowledge, pubhshed m 1710, contains all the features of his doc- 
trine, of which a part had been expounded a year earlier in An 
Essay Towards a New Theory of Vision His notebook, the Com^ 
monplace Boo\, written between 1702 and 1710, shows his doctrine 
m its formative stages, and his Thee Dialogues between Hylas " 
and Phtlonous, published in 1713, presents it in a new form, in- ^ 
tended for a very wide pubhc Berkeley attempted, through rectifi- " 
cation of the philosophical errors which he was combatmg, to 
revive moral and religious feelings and to refute freethinkers Dur- 
ing his sojourn m London he made a direct attack on Arthur " 
Collins, one of the most eminent of the freethinkers, in his articles '' 
m The Guardian (1713) The following years were given over to ‘s 
travels in France, possibly in Spain, and espeaally in Italy and k 
Sicily, where he evidenced an interest in geology and geography as 
well as in archeology It was in France (in Lyons, as he was re- ‘o 
turmng to England) that he wrote De motu (1720), in which he 
attacked Newton’s physics In 1726, after he had served for two 
years as Dean of Derry, he inherited a part of the fortune of Esther ^ 
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Vanhomngh. His first thought was to use his inheritance to propa- 
gate Chnstian avilization and thought in the American possessions 
of England, and he made public his intenuon to found a college 
m Bermuda On the strength of a promise of an important subsidy 
from the government of Robert Walpole, he set out in 1728 and took 
up residence m Rhode Island, where he waited in vain; the money 
was not sent to him and he became less enthusiastic about the 
project. Durmg his sojourn in Rhode Island, which lasted until 
1731, he first became intimately acquainted with the Neo-Platonic 
philosophers Plotmus and Proclus, who had a profound influence 
on his last works; he wrote Alaphron, or The MtmUe Philosopher 
(1732), which continued the polemic agamst freethmkmg initiated 
m The Guardian^ and he met Jonathan Edwards, who propagated 
hiS ideas in America. After his return to England in 1732, Alaphron 
and the third edition of An Errsy Towards a New Theory of Vision 
caused him to become mvolved in a polemic with the mathema- 
ticians, which mspired his defense and explanation of the theory 
{The Theory of Vision . . . Vindicated and Explained, 1733) and 
The Analyst (1734). Durmg the same year he published a new 
edition of his Dialogues and Principles, which contained important 
doctrmal additions He was named Bishop of Cioyne, an Irish dio- 
cese populated mainly by Cathohes The plight of Ireland caused 
him to take up economic questions {The Querist, 1735-37; Letter 
on the Pioject of a National Bank^ 1737) and moral questions {A 
Discourse . Occasioned by the Enormous License and Irrehgion 
of the Times, 1738) On several occasions (notably in 1745, during 
the Scomsh revolt m favor of the Stuarts), he affirmed his desire 
to reach an understanding with Cathohes. {The Bishop of Cioyne* s 
Letter to the Roman Catholics of the Diocese of Cioyne, 17455 A 
Word to the Wise, 1749; Maxims concerning Patriotism, 1750). The 
outbreak of an epidemic m Ireland, in 1740, provided him with an 
occasion to experiment with tar water, a remedy which he had dis- 
covered in Rhode Island and in which he thought he saw the 
umvcrsal panacea. This was the pomt of departure of Hs last philo- 
sophical work, W A Cham of Philosophical Reflections and In^ 
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qumes concerning the Vntues of Ta, -Water and Divers Other 
Sub^e^s Connected Together and Arising One from Another (1744), 
in which his guest for the reasons for the efGcacy of the marvelous 
remedy brought him to Platonic metaphysics 

I Phtlosophtcal Ideas in The Commonplace Boo\ 

The Commonplace Boo\ contains a number of short notes in- 
tended mamly for the preparation of the work which Berkeley was 
contemplating— his Principles These notes refer not only to the 
projected Introduction and to the first book— the only parts of the 
work to appear ^but also to a second book, which was to deal with 
the apphcations of the doctrine in geometry and physics (“My end 
IS not to dehver metaphysics altogether in a general scholastic way,” 
he wrote, “but in some measure to accommodate them to the sci- 
ences and show how they may be useful in optics, geometry, etc ”), 
and to a third, which was to deal with ethics Thus in the Principles 
(as in the Dialogues') we find only the elementary part of the doc- 
trme; De motu substitutes in certain respects for the second book, 
and Alciphron for the third Berkeley never actually carried out 
the project of his youth, however, and The Commonplace Boo}{, 
in which he set down his fleeting reflections, many of them never 
used, is all the more interesting because it reveals the breadth and 
scope of his project The last note sums up his aim in these words 
“The whole directed to practice and morality— as appears first, from 
making manifest the nearness and omnipresence of God, secondly, 
from cutting off the useless labor of sciences, and so forth ” 

Still, we find nothing here that resembles the heavy war machine 
used by Clarke and his like to advance the good cause Berkeley 
hved in a happy, buoyant atmosphere, and his manner, though less 
tense and harsh, recalls that of Malebranche Nor do we find any- 
thing that resembles the Cartesian attitude, wholly antinatural, of 
peaceful meditation beyond the level of the senses It is “ridiculous 
in the mathematicians to despise sense,” for without it “the mind 
can have no knowledge, no ideas All meditations or contempla- 
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tions . • . which might be prior to the ideas received from with- 
out by the senses are patent absurdities (328) The famous Car- 
tesian Cogito IS tautological (731) or, if it means that knowledge of 
our own existence is prior to that of thmgs, contrary to truth (537). 
To Berkeley the pretended spirituality of mathematics is merely 
an illusion* “The folly of mathematicians [is] in judgmg of sensa- 
uons by their senses Reason was given us for nobler uses” (370)- 

The stable reahtics which geometers pretend to identify are shown 
by Berekley to be changeable, undergoing countless modificaUons 
and blendmg together m the flow of consciousness. If it has the 
fixed measurement ascribed to it by physicists, why is “tunc in pain 
longer than time m pleasure” (7) ? If a succession of ideas is at- 
tributed to the Eternal Being, one may wonder whether, to God, 
“a day does not seem to God a thousand years, rather than a 
thousand years a day.” Time is a sensation, and it is solely in the 
mind But the same is true of space a hne, to the eye, is a thing 
that changes with our position, and this, according to Berkeley, 
ought to prove highly embarrassing to mathematicians in defining 
such simple notions as the equality of two triangles, for if sight 
IS to be the judge, “then all lines seen under the same angle are 
equal, which they will not acknowledge” Touch cannot be the 
judge, however, for we cannot touch or feel these hnes without 
length and these surfaces without depth imagmed by the mathema- 
tiaans. To the objecuon that “pure intellect must be judge,” he 
rephes that “hues and triangles are not operations of the mind” 

(521)- 

Berkelcy’s spirituaKty then is not that of a Plato or a Descartes 
for whom mathematics is a step toward the intelhgible. How could 
It be otherwise m a man who wrote; “Vain is the distmcUon [which 
Locke had postulated] between intellectual and material world” 
(528) ? There is no necessity to pass from one to the other, no dia- 
lectic since no opposition exists. This is why Berkeley critiazes 
Locke for raakmg a distmction between ideas of sensation and 
ideas of reflection. Is there “any real difference between certain 
ideas of reflecuon and others of sensation”-<for example, between 
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“perception and white, black, sweet”? Just how ‘"does the percep- 
tion of white differ from white” (575) ? The distinction between 
“an idea and perception of the idea has been one great cause of 
imagining material substances” distinct from spiritual things (599) 
Unless we suppose that perception is “somewhat different from 
the idea perceived”— that is, that it is “an idea of reflection,” whereas 
the thing perceived is “an idea of sensauon”— why posit the distmc- 
tion between the two worlds? 

The mind then does not have to win its victory by detaching it- 
self or isolating itself, for nothing exists other than mind, con- 
sidered in Its concrete rcahty — as a person who wills and acts 
“Nothing properly but persons, that is, consaous things, do exist 
All other things are not so much existences as manners of the exist- 
ence of persons” (24), 

Berkeley’s mam task then was to show that the obstacles— 
opaque, impenetrable rcahues— seen by philosophers were speaous 
Locke’s Essay began with prudent reservaUons concerning the 
limits of our faculties and our definitive ignorance of the mtamate 
essence of things. Berkeley’s Pnnciples begin widi the assurance 
that these limits and this ignorance relate only to the misuse of our 
faculties. “We have first raised a dust, and then complain we can- 
not sec” {Pnnciplesj Secaon 3) 


n 


The New Theory of Vision 


Is It not possible for us simply by opening our eyes to apprehend, 
through sight, external objects and material things which have cer- 
tain dimensions, which are separated by determinate distance, and 
which constitute a world totally alien to the mind? Berkeley^' 
swers our preliminary objection in his New Theory of Vision ur 
mistake is in thinking that we ree distances, dimensions, and dis- 
placements or positional relations, we do not see distances, since a 
point, regardless of its distance, can always be projected on the same 
pomt of the retina; we do not sec dimensions, since the re auve 
dimensions of objects can be estimated only through knowledge 
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of their remoteness— knowledge which we lack; finally, we do not 
see displacements, since they depend soley on changes m relations 
involving distance 

His theory then eradicates the distmction, traditional since Aris- 
totlcj between particular sensibles — colors, sounds, and so on — and 
common sensibles such as magnitude and extension. There are only 
particular sensibles, accordmg to Berkeley; the old common sen- 
sibles—those studied by the geometer— are really pecuhar to touch; 
the object of geometry is tangible extension (Section 139 fl.). 

Why, then, do we think we see external objects when color is 
just as internal as pleasure or grief? The reason is that we learn 
from experience that infinitely small changes ui the gradation of 
light and colors correspond to changes m distance, if we try to 
imagine ourselves without this experience or prior to it, we are like 
“a man born bhnd, bemg made to see. . . . The objects mtromitted 
by sight would seem to him (as in truth they are) no other than 
a new set of thoughts or sensations, each whereof is as near to him 
as the perceptions of pam or pleasure” (Section 41). We have 
learned from repeated expenences that a particular adaptive sen- 
sauon of the eye corresponds to a particular distance, that an object 
is distinct m proportion as it is near to us; these differences m the 
visual scheme are hke signs m which we read the properties which 
touch will cause us to perceive directly. 

Thus we can dismiss sight, for it does not enable us to become 
acquainted with a reahty inaccessible to the mind. But Berkeley is 
led to a much more important conclusion; between these signs or 
visual aspects and the things signified there is obviously no more 
resemblance or necessary connection than between a word m our 
language and its meanmg; we must learn to speU this language 
just as we spell words. “I see, therefore, m strict philosophical truth, 
toat rock only m the same sense that I may be said to hear it, when 
the word is pronounced” {Alctphron, Fourth Dialogue, Sec- 
tion ti). Nothing would cause us to foresee a prion the link be- 
tween a change of clarity and a change of distance. All languages 
are msntuted by minds, and a universal language such as the one 
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under discussion here could have been instituted only by a uni- 
versal imnd; by an arbitrary decree of Providence which rules over 
us. Consequently the study of vision, far from turning us toward 
material things, leads us first to our own mind, then to the supreme 
mind which governs all thmgs It is still possible, however, that 
touch might provide us with direct knowledge of material objects. 
Does It?* 

ni Imtnatenahsm in **The Principles*^ 
and '*The Dialogue/* 

The visual language instituted by God can help us or harm us It 
helps us if we simply consider it as a sign of tangible quahues; it 
harms us if we mistake signs for reahties and forget the mind that 
animates them. That is true of any language A New Theory of 
Vision, the source of important psychological works, is important 
to Berkeley only because it calls attention to one of the illusions of 
language, even m knowledge which seems most immediate In the 
Principles he shows at the outset that language is the source of the 
very errors that he has discovered and condemned in visual per- 
ception. Coming after Locke and Malebranche, he was preoccupied 
from the outset by this question of language, which is interposed like 
a veil between us and our ideas “Locke’s great oversight, he writes, 
“seems to be that he did not begm with his Third Book [or] at 
least that he had not some thought of it at first Certainly the two 
first books don't agree with what he says m the third” {Common’’ 
place Book, 710). Many times m his notebook he engages in 
non (his hypothesis is similar to that of the man blind from birth) 
concerning the thought of a solitary man who, “put mto the world 
alone with admirable abihties . . . would know without wor s 

IS m such a state, prehnguisUc in a sense, that the Introducuon 
to Punctples^ seeks to place us. “Whatever ideas I consider, I shall 

^ A first draft of his Introduction, written before the end of JioZ, is published m 
Frazer’s edition (1, 407 )* 
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endeavor to take them bare and naked into my view; keeping out 
o£ tny thoughts, so far as I am able, those names which long and 
constant use has so strictly united with them*^ (21) Later he writes: 
“I entreat [the reader] that he would make my words the occasion 
of his own thinking, and endeavor to attain the same train of 
thoughts in reading that I had m wriung them’* (25) . 

What, then, are the dangers of language? Briefly, language is the 
source of belief in abstract ideas, and this belief is the source of the 
fundamental philosophical error or behef in an independent reality 
of mind — an error which is the source of all scientific and moral 
aberrations The Principles were intended to show this filiation. 

It was in Locke that Berkeley found the doctrme of abstract ideas 
which he criticized. To Locke an abstract idea was properly a 
fabrication of the understanding, pecuhar to human reason, which 
he substituted for the real but unknown essence of things in order 
to be able to give a meaning to the words of language and, conse- 
quently, to be able to reason and to communicate his ideas; a substi- 
tute for the substantial form, it owes its existence to the fact that 
we disregard everything peculiar to individual objects which re- 
semble each other m certam qualities and preserve only that which 
is common to all of them 

The abstract idea, as defined here, is an invention of philosophers 
and is neither possible nor useful. It is not possible, because it is 
obviously contradictory for us to have the idea of a motion which 
belongs neither to one body nor to another, which is neither fast 
nor slow, neither straight nor curvihnear; at least one of the con- 
traries must belong to the abstract idea, yet it excludes both It is 
not useful much importance is attached to the geometer’s demon- 
strations, which arc said to apply to triangles in general and not to 
a particular triangle, but the question is to determme whether it is 
not possible for us to speak of triangles in general, without recourse 
to the abstract idea of the triangle— -that is, without imagming a 
triangle which is neither isosceles, nor scalene, nor equilateral. It is 
entirely possible for us to draw a particular triangle which will 
represent all other triangles, if (as Berkeley explains in the second 
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edition) we pay no attention to “the particular qualities of the 
angles, or relations of the sides” (i6) It follows that we do not 
need an abstract idea for demonstration but only a particular idea 
which will be the sign of other particular ideas— a positive idea of 
great importance in Berkeley’s system To think is not to apprehend 
an abstract, real, or nominal essence but to pass from one idea to 
another, thanks to the function of sign assumed by the idea 

The source of this error, according to Berkeley, is in language or, 
more exactly, m the manner in which language is inteipreted A 
man who had been “put into the world alone , . would know 
without words Such a one would never think of genera and speaes 
or abstract general ideas” (Commonplace Boo\t 555)* wrongly 
assumed that language would be meaningless if each word did not 
signify an abstract idea This is untrue for two reasons firsts a word 
such as “triangle” signifies not an idea but the unlimited multiplicity 
of all figures which are plane surfaces bounded by three straight 
lines, next (a profound observation which later proved to be very 
useful in the psychology of thought), in ordinary conversation most 
words evoke no idea at all but are employed hke letters in algebra, 
which always stand for particular quantities-^uantities that wc 
need not keep m mind in order to reason clearly. Furthermore, 
language is often intended to suggest, not ideas but, as m discourses, 
emotions or attitudes These observations tend to loosen the bond 
between language and ideas a sign is not a label attached to a 
thing but IS rather the mstigation of a complex tram of thought 
which retains a certain determination and a certain suppleness. 

The abstract idea is a monster of logic wrongly hnked to Ae use 
of language But Berkeley’s prime target-the doctrine of the ex- 
istence of a thmg independent of the mind— had its source m fai 
m abstract ideas In his notebook Berkeley observed that inasmuch 
as modern philosophers had set down exact principles, it was sur- 
prising that they had gone so far astray m drawing their conse- 
quences. The modern philosophers to whom he refers are Descartes, 
Malebranche, and Locke, their prinaples are the theory of ' ow - 
edge which reduces external thmgs to ideas— that is, to modali 
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of mind, and the false consequences are their corpuscular physics 
Berkeley saw (this stands out in all his critical remarks) a conflict 
between the theory which reduces all external things that are per- 
ceived to modalities of mind, and physics, which afhrxns the ex- 
istence of matter as a substance distinct from mind. This conflict 
was expressed in Locke by the distribution of quahties into primary 
quahues— such as extension and solidity— which pertam to things, 
and secondary quahties— odor, heat— which are modahdes of mind. 

Berkeley does not dwell on principles which, after Locke’s analy- 
sis, seemed almost obvious to him. All external objects are composed 
of what Locke called “ideas of sensation” — odor, color, sohdity, and 
so forth-~or of what Berkeley (who, as we noted earlier, refused to 
acknowledge ideas of reflection distinct from ideas of sensation) 
calls simply “ideas ” It is obvious, however, that an idea exists only 
if perceived by a mind and that it ceases to exist as soon as it is no 
longer perceived. Being without being perceived (esse without 
perdpi) IS merely one more abstract idea, and it is just as impossible 
as the abstract idea of a tnanglc or a man. This truth is as self- 
c\ddent as an axiom: that only minds which perceive and ideas per- 
ceived by them exist {esse est perapere et percipi) is not a new 
doctrine; it is the principle recognized by all modern thinkers (1-7). 

Immediately they make distinctions, however, which ruin 4 e 
doctrine. To Locke (and Descartes) ideas are representative; they 
are copies or images of an external reality. This thesis is absurd, 
since It IS intuitively evident that only an idea can resemble another 
idea; moreover, these models that they speak of either have been 
perceived by us and are then ideas, or they are not ideas and can- 
not be discussed Locke agreed to this {Essay, II, 8, 15) in his 
handimg of secondary quahties; odor, sound, color certainly do not 
exist except m their perceived bemg. But this is not true of the pri- 
qualities— figure, motion, sohdity— which constitute the body 
as it is Jfined by modern corpuscular physics and which exist in 
matter. The distinction is inadmissible, for if we try to imagine a 
figure m motion, by itself (that is, divested of color or any other 
sensible quahty), we immediately see the impossibUity of our do- 
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mg SO, extension and motion in themselves are then abstract ideas 
which the mind imagines it can contrive Furthermore, reasons 
valid against the reality of secondary qualities outside mind are 
equally valid against primary qualities According to the example 
of the ancient Skeptics, sweetness cannot be a primary quahty of 
wine since wme seems bitter to us when we are sick, if that is true, 
neither magnitude nor solidity is a property of a body, since magni- 
tude changes according to the distance and structure of our eyes, 
and hardness or softness depends on the force we exert on the body 
In his Dialogues Berkeley nevertheless indicates a psychological 
basis for the distinction between diverse quahaes— something later 
called their emotive tone. Heat, cold, smells, and tastes affect us 
with the vivacity of a strong feeling of pleasure or pain, m contrast 
to the rather msipid ideas of extension and motion The absurdity 
of placing pleasure and grief outside mind was responsible for the 
attribution of a separate existence to primary qualities alone, but 
such a reason is not sufiiaent, for a sensation is not more or less a 
sensation m proportion as it is more or less stamped by aflectivity 
Finally, since these qualities arc not in the perceiving mind, a sub- 
ject to which they can be assigned must be imagined matter, which 
serves as their substratum. After Locke’s critiasm of the idea of 
substance, it was not hard for Berkeley to show the emptiness of 
his "something I know not what" of which nothing can be said 
Berkeley’s situation here is smgular Descartes bad managed to 
lay the foundaUon of modern philosophy only by makmg ideas the 
immediate objects of knowledge, but m its Cartesian form as well 
as m the form it had assumed under Boyle and Newton, one es- 
senual aspect of this philosophy-mechanistic physics-was inti- 
mately linked to the theory of ideas Then Berkeley made his ap- 
pearance and declared that by following the first way-the way 0 
truth— uncompromisingly, he had found mechanistic p ysics to e 
inadmissible In Descartes physics was linked to philosophy only y 
virtue of the distmcuon between a confused idea and a clear idea 
which had as Its object a true, immutable nature, m Malebranche 
there was an even more clear^ut distmction between a sensauon, a 
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Simple modality of mmd, and an idea which has its object in God 
From Berkeley’s pomt of view, however, this distinction completely 
disappears, for according to him it issues from a viaous circle. The 
clear ideas of extension, motion, and number (clear ideas which are 
abstract ideas and have no true existence) do not provide the foun- 
dation for mathematics and mechanisuc physics; instead, the latter 
seek to justify themselves by arbitrarily conferring a special value 
on these ideas. 

Berkeley’s doctrine, with its apparently simple and obvious prin- 
ciple, was bound to upset the equihbrium of the science of his time. 
It IS interesting to follow him in the fiery struggle in which he 
seems at times to typify the reactionary and condemn the surest 
acquisitions of modern mathematics, at tunes to possess a singularly 
new and ongmal conception of science 

Berkeley has htde trouble, of course, in refuting the objections 
raised m the name of common sense. Told that it is impossible to 
distinguish between reality and the chimeras of our imagination 
if being consists only m being perceived, he counters that the dis- 
tinction IS easy* there are m me ideas which are independent of my 
will; they are particularly strong, vivid, and distinct; finally, they 
are produced according to fixed rules, m such a way that one an- 
ticipates the other. It is this mass of ideas that we call a nature; the 
only bodies dictated by common sense (which knows nothing of 
the corporeal substance postulated by philosophers) are regular 
combinations of such ideas, which are what we ordinanly call 
things It may be objected that common sense holds that things are 
permanent whereas ideas are annihilated as soon as they cease to 
be perceived— that the landscape before me is not annihilated when 
I close my eyes whereas my vision of the landscape is annihilated. 
This objection is easily answered, however, for the permanence of 
these ideas may be allowed if their bemg is related not only to 
my mind but also to other minds and to the universal mind (25-28). 

There remained mathematical and mechanistic physics, which 
then reigned supreme. Two basic notions were incompatible with 
his doctrme; the notion of infinitude m mathematics, and in conse- 
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quence the whole of infimtesunal calculus; the notion of cause or 
orcc m physics, and in consequence the whole of Newtonian dy- 

namir« ^ 


Berkeley holds that mathematics has a sensible object Number 
inagmtude, apart from sensible things, are only abstract and 
take ideas. To the senses, however, space is not infinitely divisible, 
tor there is a tangible and visible minimum beneath which nothing 
IS perceived and, consequently, beneath which nothing exists Boldly, 
he caUs m question even the oldest discoveries of the Greek mathc- 


matiaans' irrationals are inadmissible, for any magnitude is com- 
posed of a finite number of visible minima, we cannot, therefore, 
speak of a polygon tending toward a circle or of having an idea of 
a space larger than any given spac^ for since that of which one 
has the idea must be something given, the thing cannot be larger 
than Itself The same argument appears in various forms m The 
Analyst, but it always goes back to the principle* esse est percipt 
Berkeley s criticism of Newtonian mcchames, from the Pnnapks 
to De tnotu, is linked up with the same pnnaple. We recall that 
Malebranche attributed any efficient causahty to God, giving as his 
reason the fact that when he examined the clear idea which he had 


of matter — the idea of extension — he found in it nothing resembhng 
a force or an efficient causahty. Here Berkeley’s thinking runs 
parallel to that of Malebranche the ideas or perceived beings into 
which the external world is resolved are passive; the so-called in- 
ternal, active essences which we attribute to things are pure fictions, 
smee we do not perceive them; we observe that ideas follow and 


replace each other m accordance with general rules revealed to us 
by experience, we do not see that one idea is the cause of another 


On the other hand, experience shows us that true causality pertains 
to minds; we know ourselves as free agents Furthermore, it should 
be noted that, for Berkeley, to be a cause is by the same token to 
be the cause of an idea; a moving cause is a cause which makes a 
certain succession of ideas occur in a mind; to say that we are free 


to move IS to say that our minds are capable of producing in us a 
succession of ideas corresponding to the motion of our arms Ai- 
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ternativelyj there are ideas and series of ideas which occur in us 
without our willing their occurrence, and which therefore must be 
attributed to the influence of other minds; and from this, common 
sense denvcs its behef m the existence of other persons. Certain 
motions which are seen, certain words which are heard, are sure 
signs of the existence of these other minds. According to Berkeley, 
only prejudice prevents us from generaliaing the procedure and 
knowmg God or the universal active mmd as surely as we know 
other minds, for outside the ideas which we produce and the ideas 
produced m us by finite minds analogous to ours are all the ideas 
that constitute what we call nature — which form groups and 
series so regular that through experience, the perception of a particu- 
lar idea becomes for us the sure sign of another particular idea, and 
natural saence is simply a kmd of grammar of nature which teaches 
us the constant relations of signs to the things they signify. 

But then the ideas produced m us in this way must be attributed 
to an omnipotent mind, nature’s creator, which acts in accordance 
with a constant will and infallible rules, which are nothmg but the 
laws of nature. Nature is not, as pagan philosophers assumed, a 
distmct cause of God; it is the language through which God speaks 
to us as distinctly, if we know how to interpret it, as our fellow men. 

Consequently physics is a science of laws and not of causes, which 
are relegated to metaphysics. The division of tasks anticipates, in a 
sense, the positivist conception of saence; but we should note that 
Berkeley’s legahstic conception is ultimately Imked to finalicm^ 
which was probably the only reason for its mtroduction. What 
matters most is not language itself but what it commumcates to us. 
Rigorous exactitude in reduemg each particular phenomenon to 
general rules hardly concerns Berkeley, who proposes “nobler view^ 
such as to reaeate and exalt the imnd with a prospect of the beauty, 
order, extent, and vanety of natural things” which these rules 
evidence m thar creator (109). These uniform rules bear the im- 
print of wisdom but not of necessity, for thar cause is a free, omnip- 
otent, and providential will. 
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Mechanistic physics — “natural philosophy”— boasted of finding in 
nature itself the active, moving causes of phenomena Boyle’s 
mechanisUc physics indcntificd the cause of light and sound with 
the insensible mechanical structures of matter; the Newtonians saw 


in attraction an cssenual property of matter and a source of motion 
According to Berkeley, in modern physics positive results must be 
separated from the prejudices which are added to them Thus the 
mechanist apprehends a constant relation between certain mechani- 
cal phenomena and sound, and he finds a law linking certam ideas 
of motion to the idea of sound; but to say that he has found the 
cause of sound is to say that one idea can be the cause of another 
idea, which is absurd Berkeley’s admiration for Newton is un- 
stinted so long as he limits himself to the discovery of analogies be- 
tween apparently isolated phenomena, such as gravity and tides, 
each of which becomes a parucular example of a general law of 
nature, according to his investigations, but to assert that attraction 
IS universal and possessed by all matter transcends or even contra- 
dicts experience, and to make attraction a property of matter and 
a cause of motion is manifestly absurd. The familiar terms of 
nvimiQ&solltcttatto, msus, conatus, w— designate, by themselves, 
mental acts which are applied to bodies only metaphorically W ^ 
does experience show us about heavy objects? That we become tire 
when we support them and that, when released, they fall to e 
earth with an accelerated motion What does this teach us a out a 
force? Gravity, to the physiast, is not a cause but a motion that 
occurs in accordance with a determinate law, and the same app i 
to all of the other so-called forces that must always be re uce 


mathematical hypotheses {De motu, 1-4^) • 

To Newton, of course, these mathematical beings— num er, ex 
tension, motion, timo-had an absolute reality. According to him, 
there was an absolute space, an absolute place, which was e p 
siuon of a body in absolute space, an absolute motion, w 1 w 
the passage from one absolute place to another 
Berkeley’s critiasm of these notions must be read with p 
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attention He does not oppose absolute motion by relative motion 
m the Cartesian sense — that is, the continual change o£ location of 
one body in relation to another body which is supposedly fixed — 
for this IS a purely cinematic notion which docs not involve a mov- 
ing force. His criticism of Newton, which could also be applied to 
Descartes, is that Newton thought it possible, thanks to the frame 
of reference provided by absolute space, to define motion without 
introducing a moving force. The notion of relative motion which 
he opposes to Newton does of course include the relation of the 
moved body to another referential body, but it also requires, for 
completeness, the thought of the moving force (spiritual in nature) 
which IS applied to it. Motion is relative chiefly m the sense that it 
stands in some relation to this force and does not exist by itself; 
consequently the idea of absolute motion must be rejected, for it is 
an abstract idea, a physical notion, which asserts its completeness 
{Principles iio-'iy). Taken by themselves, mathematical beings— 
numbers, quanuties, and the hkc—“in their own nature . . . bear 
no relation at all” to sensible thmgs. They depend on the notion of 
the one who is defining, with the result diat the same thing can be 
explained in different ways Mathematics then is only the abstract 
language through which we express thmgs. 

The independent existence of matter and the mechanistic physics 
associated with it were the surest means of leading men to atheism. 
This consideration gave nse to the "minute philosopher” who ig- 
nored the magnitude of divine works and whom Berkeley attacked 
m Alctphron. He had the general opimon of the orthodox Christians 
of his time concerning deism and he accepted the dilemma of 
choosmg between Christianity and atheism. But the reason given 
IS quite personal, and his thinkmg is singularly profound: "It was 
always my opinion ... that nothing could be silher than to think 
of destroymg Christianity by crying up natural rchgion. Whoever 
thmks highly of the one can never, with a consistency, thmk meanly 
of the other; it being very evident that natural rehgion, without 
revealed, never was and never can be received anywhere but in the 
brains of a few idle speculative men” (V, 29) Natural religion then 
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caniiot serve ns nn introduction to revealed religion, although thu 
common Illusion persists, for by itself it would be understoS only 
rarely. Precepts and oracles from Jieavcn are incomparably better 
witccJ to popular improvement and the good of society then the 
reasonings of philosophers; and, accordingly, wc do not find that 
natural or rational religion, as such, ever became the popular na- 
tional religion of any country" (V. 9). This is the very essence of 
immatcrialism: the abstract and the mediate have reality only 
through the concrete and the immediate, mathematical notions only 
in rough sensation, reason only Uirougli revelation 


IV T/jc Vlatomsm of Sius 

A universal mind that expresses itself to other minds through a 
constnnt and orderly language, a physics thsit teaches the signs of 
this language, and a metaphysics that teaches their meaning— such 
IS the image of the universe provided by the Prtnctples and Dia- 
logues » Nothing in these works prepares us for the speculations of 
Sins In this work of Berkeley's old age wc find a universe which, 
like tliat of the Stoics, is an animate being whose motions are all 
sympathetically interrelated and ruled by a subtle fire, a kind of 
Vital fluid which suffuses every part of it. The fire is an instrumental 
cause which docs not act by itself but is in the power of a Supreme 
Being, which is at once the force that produces all things, Ae in- 
tclhgcncc tliat regulates them, and the goodness that makes them 
perfect. 

This image of the Universe was borrowed by Berkeley from the 
mass of Neo-Platonic and Neo-Pythagorean writings in which it 
had already appeared during the Renaissance* first Plato and 
Plotinus (with the commentary by Marsilio Ficino), then Proclus' 
Platonic Theology, lambhchus* Mysteries, the Hermetic Writings, 
and some other works All these works, which he meditated upon 
during his sojourn in Rhode Island, seemed to him, according to 
an opinion prevalent among historians of the period, to reveal a 
very ancient tradition rooted in the earliest ages of the world 
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(Secuons 298“30i). Here we again find the idea that a body o£ 
mysterious knowledge was transmitted alongside the offiaal doc- 
trine— an idea which was widespread during the seventeenth cen- 
tury and which played an important role at the end of eighteenth. 
At that time, however, this body of Platonic doctrines was not very 
popular* the seventeenth century had not shared the sixteenth cen- 
tury’s infatuation with Platonism, which was misunderstood, and 
Voltaire’s jibes simply accentuate this scorn for the extravagant 
imaguiation of the Platonists Cudworth, though completely sym- 
pathetic toward the Platonists, distrusted their doctrines, which 
seemed to him to be pantheistic and atheistic, they seemed to merge 
nature and God mto one whole, or to place at the summit of the 
universe the One, devoid of mtelhgence and consciousness Leibniz 
was certainly influenced by them, but he objected violently to their 
thesis of an animate world or a world soul 
What Berkeley attempted was nothing short of a complete reno- 
vation. In his thinking Platomsm was above all else detachment 
from sensible things and attachment to the purely intellectual thmgs 
which should serve to counterbalance the philosophy of his day. 
For philosophy affects “not only the minds of its professors and 
students, but also the opinions of all the better sort, and the practice 
of the whole people, remotely and consequentially mdeed, though 
not inconsiderably . . and have not fatahsm and Sadduasm 
gained ground durmg the general passion for the corpusculanan 
and mechanistic philosophy, which has prevailed for almost a cen- 
tury? Certainly had the philosophy of Socrates and Pythagoras pre- 
vailed m this age among these people who think themselves too 
wise to receive the dictates of the Gospel, we should not have seen 
interest take so general and fast hold on the minds of men.” Thus, 
in opposition to Cudworth, he upholds the Christian character of 
this divine tradition the unity of God and nature is not pantheism, 
for the Hermetic books, which affirm it, acknowledge a directive 
intelligence, and the Supreme Prmaple— the One— is devoid of in- 
telligence only in the sense in which, m the Tnmty, the Father is 
prior to the Word he engenders. 
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Does this PJatonism continue the immaterialism of Berkeley or 
does it not rather contradia it? Wc should note at the outset that 
this xmirersai force or soul, this subtle fire, is quite different from 
forces such as universal gravitatioD: it is not a property which is 
distnbuted equally throughout matter but a Me which is diffused, 
it is not a cause of bhnd mechanical actions but an instrument of 
Proiidenc^ and Berkeley first discovered it at work in tar water, 
the universal panacea gi^en by nature to man; by itself then, it is 
not truly a cause or a source of activity, and God is the sole universal 
agent; finally, it does not seem to have any mode of csistence ex- 
cept that which Berkeley ga've to nature, that of bang perceived. 
The new clement in Sins is the metaphysical theor)^ of Mind, but 
it is superimposed, \^Tihout contradiction, oAer the theory expounded 
in the Principles. In the first edition of the Principles, Berkeley 
showed that we do not have an idea of Alind and its operations, 
since the word “idea” designates a passive thing; he remained silent 
concerning the mode of knowledge that we have of i^ though iis 
whole system is designed solely for this knowledge; in the second 
edition he said that we have a “notion” of it This thesis is de- 
veloped in Sms. From Plato he learned the distinction between the 
senses and intellectual knowledge, which properly is not knowledge 
of sensible things derived through intelhgence but rather knowk 
edge of spiritual rcahties-knowledge of this world wMch, accord- 
ing to him, would have been inaccessible to human stupidity with- 
out a divine revelation. 


V The Immatenality of Arthur Collier 

In 1713 Arthur Colher published his Chvis umversahs 
elusions, derived mainly from meditation on the works of m - 
branche and Norris, arc the same as Berkeley’s. He is, ’ 

more of a dialectician and theologian than Berkeley. ^ or P 
he piuves that the verj' notion of an ertemal world ^ self^nua 

dicSry because both its thesis and its “d 

philompheis have demonstrated that the ertemal world is finite an 
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that It IS infinite; that matter is mfimtely divisible and that there 
arc simple bodies; that motion is both necessary and inconceivablc- 
Furthermore, he uses immaterialism against the Catholic dogma of 
transubstantiaUon, which assumes the reahty of matter. 

To him the negation of the existence of the external world is 
one of the most fruitful principles ever discovered, even in the 
domam of knowledge. But m his mind and m Berkeley’s two pomts 
of view were fused: a critiasm of scientific knowledge predicated 
upon a return to immediate experience, which does not reveal to 
us anything similar to the pretended powers of “experimental phi- 
losophy”; a certain spintuahty and a profound sense of the omni- 
presence of mind. The two aspects are mseparable in a mind such 
as Berkeley’s, for its warmth dissolves and mollifies rigid mecha- 
nisms Furthermore, their union, under various guises, became one 
of the essential traits of the century in Rousseau, for example, the 
return to immediate impressions was linked to the criticism of sa- 
cntific mechanism and to finahsm. Yet the two aspects can be 
separated, for if mind is elimmatcd — an idea which Berkeley re- 
fused to entertain— there remains a representation of a universe 
which has neither substance to support phenomena nor a cause to 
produce them, and m which, as m the universe of the Skeptics of 
antiquity, regular succession is the sole reality. Later we shall note 
the results of this separation. 
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CHRISTIAN WOLFF (1679-I754) WaS OHC of thc fcW 

renowned philosophers o£ his time to teach philosophy regularly in 
thc universities His books are handbooks and collections o£ his 
lectures Named professor at Halle m 1706, he was discharged by 
Frederick William I, at the request of his Pietist colleagues, Francke 
and Lange, in 1723 He taught at Marburg, then was recalled to his 
professorship at Halle in 1740, following the accession o£ Frederick 
the Great On the surface, the doctrine of Leibniz’ disciple and 
popularizer seems to be an exception to the obvious vaallation that 
we have witnessed in all quarters at the beginnmg of the eighteenth 
century in a senes of treatises which he wrote, first m German 
(Vernunfttge GedanJ(en von Gott, der Welt, und der Seele, auch 
alien Dtngen tiherhaupt, 1719; F. G von der Menschen Tun und 
Lassen, 1720; V G von dem geselhchajiltchen Leben der Menschen, 
1722), then in Latin (Phtlosophta fatwnahs sive logtca, 1728; Phi- 
losophta pnma sive ontologia, 1729; Cosmologta generahs, 1731; 
Psychologta empinca, 1732; Fsychologta rattonalis, 1734; Theologia 
naturabs, 1736-375 Jus naturae, 1740-48; Jus gentium, 1750; Phi- 
losophia moralts, 1750-53; Oeconomtca, 1750), he provided German 
philosophy with a language, a program, and methods which were 
to endure for a long time* 

But this contribution is infused with the spirit of his era The 
cause of his dismissal in 1723 was the uneasiness provoked by his 
intemperate determinism and his orauon “On the Practical Phi- 
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losophy of the Chinese,** in which he placed Confuaus, along with 
Christ, in the ranks of the prophets. Chinese thought had been in 
the ascendant since its introduction by the Jesuit missionancs-'in 
their Conjucius, Stnarum phtlosophus, for instance Here, they said, 
they had found a moral philosophy “infinitely sublime, simple, 
sensible, and drawn from the pure fountains of natural reason.”^ 
Their statement was promptly appropriated for their own purposes 
by the philosophers who affirmed the existence of a morality inde- 
pendent of any belief in God Wolff (who, on this point, took a 
position quite different from that of Leibniz) was concerned with 
findmg rules of action which would retain their value even if God 
did not exist His basic rule, “Do whatever makes you and your 
neighbor more perfect, and abstain from the opposite,** is the epitome 
of an individudisac and naturahstic ethic, devoid of any authority 
except the rational knowledge of what we are 
Wolff’s intransigence on this quesuon is rooted in his ovcr-all 
philosophy. According to him, the aim of philosophy is happiness, 
which man attains through clear knowledge Everything then is 
subordinate to the widest possible diffusion of philosophy and to 
the maximum of clarity, by which he means not so much the intel- 
lectual and inward clarity of a Descartes as orderliness and con- 
sistency. Wolff, whom Kant called an “excellent analyst,’* was be- 
fore all else a teacher, and a teacher has a tendency to attach more 
value to the formal precision with which a conclusion is deduce 
from Its premises than to the premises themselves, but in this way 
one risks abusmg an excellent precept and confusing Ac princip c 
of logical preasion with the very principle of being That is wna 
happened to Wolff when he defined philosophy as the 
all possible things, showing why and how they arc 
to him the possible is the noncontradictory, and the P ^ 
of philosophical knowledge is the principle ‘j, 

L principle of precision in reasoning Significantly he tords 
(or he reduces to the principle of contradiction) 

' Cf P Mirtino, L'Onrnl h Uttiraturc Irartauc c» XVll' (P^n<. 

P 3 ” 
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prmaplc of sufficient reason which, in the mind of the master, was 
the pnnaplc of truths of fact or existences. 

The result was a whole series of analyses, ranging from ontology 
to law and economics. Ontology is the study of propositions valid 
for any possible subject: it is a useless science, according to Descartes, 
who managed on the basis of a certain intellectual intuition to apply 
a predicate to a being— for example, extension to matter; it is an 
indispensable science, according to Wolff, who thinks he can affirm 
that "discoveries m mathematics and physics— even experimental 
physics— can be deduced through certain artifices from ontological 
presuppositions.” 

Ontology, in fac^ does not simply deduce the predicates of being; 
it demonstrates them. According to Wolff, we know demonstra- 
tively that only wholly determined things exist, that matter is ex- 
tended, that It IS an aggregate composed of simple substances which 
contain their own principle of change. Cosmology, which follows 
ontology, begins with the definition of the world as the totahty of 
finite beings and their relations to each other, and demonstrates that 
the world is composed of extended, mobile bodies. These bodies are 
composed of simple elements which have neither magnitude nor 
mobility, and which are distinct although they differ only through 
their powers or quahties; the active powers with which they are 
endowed provoke external changes m them; they arc truly the atoms 
of nature, occupy a distinct place, and are capable of acting on each 
other through physical mflux. Rational psychology assumes that 
the soul is a force capable of representmg ike world to itself and 
deduces that it possesses knowledge— that is, confused or distinct 
representauons— and the desire or penchant for a new representa- 
tion; this penchant is goyerned by pleasure, which is knowledge 
of a perfection, true or imagined, and by grief, which is knowledge 
of an imperfection, true or imagined; these ideas of perfection or 
imperfection, when clearly identified, become ideas of good and 
evil, of beautiful and ugly. Natural theology completes theoretical 
philosophy: the existence of God is necessary as a basis for the pos- 
sibility of other beings which do not contain their own justtfication; 
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this IS the proof a contingenUa mundt, generally accepted during 
the period, finally, from the nature of God whose sole aim m 
creating is to be known and honored by rational creatures—that 
IS, by men— Wolff beheves that he has the nght to conclude that 
everything in the universe is made for man, and he typifies the in- 
temperate finalism then prevalent 
More than anything else Wolff seeks “to demonstrate the reality 
(that IS, the noncontradictory nature) of the concepts’* he uses, and 
in a long cnnque which has become a classic {Theologta naturahs^ 
Sections 617-716), he accuses Spinoza of having felled to do this 
One feature in particular is worth noting to Spinoza, a finite be- 
mg IS one that has its hmits in other finite beings and is in essence 
the same; but accordmg to Wolff, if we assume that an existing be- 
ing IS a completely determinate bemg, then we must say that a 
fimte bemg is one that cannot increase beyond ccitam limits which 
are detcnmned by its own nature and result from inner determi- 


nations. 

Here we see the antithesis between Spinoza’s geometric approach 
and Wolff’s, and the distinctive character of the latter WoliFs sys- 
tem causes him to set beings apart from one another and to refuse 
to recognize any whole except one formed by mdividual beings 
He accepts neither Labniz’ pre-estabhshed harmony nor the nouon 
that the powers m these atoms of nature are representations; thus 
the unity of the umverse can no longer be anything but the external 
unity of God who rules over it. An analogous motive governs Ac 
whole of Wolff’s practical philosophy. We have already seen 
his sole ethical maxim is the perfecting of ourselves as indivi u s 
This also accounts for a significant contrast in his pohucal views 
on the one hand a hberal mdividuahsm which sees xht 
of the people as the unique basis of government; and on e o 
a state which, to maintain unity, ngidly controls even the mos 
minute details of hfe, an enhghtened and f X 

who compels his subjects to work and save, and who aho 
measures agamst deism and atheism Wolffs state - “ 
despotism modeled on the Chmese system, which was al 
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by Voltaire — and which was not too remote from the ideal of the 
new Prussian state. 

Wolffs philosophy was immensely successful It not only invaded 
the universities but spread through mundane circles Diderot praised 
Wolff’s philosophy in the Encyclopedia. Books such as diose of his 
disciple Bilfinger, a professor at Tubingen {Dthtadaitones phi- 
losophtcae de Deo, antma hitmana, mundo et generaltbits remm 
affectiombits, 1725), were widely read and often ated, even in 
France At the same time, the idealism of Berkeley and Arthur 
Colher was begmnmg to attract attention; consequently Bilfinger 
was disturbed over the resemblance that might be detected between 
his philosophy and the philosophy of Leibniz, who also seemed to 
reduce everythmg to minds (monads) and their representaUons; 
but he noted that the simple entities to which Leibmz reduced all 
things were quite different from minds, that they did not possess 
representations but only moving powers, and that Leibniz’ corpus 
phoenomenon (Sections 115-18) is really an aggregate of monads 
and not a perception. Thus his refutation of ideahsm, which was 
to be the rule among German philosophers until the Critiqtfe of 
Pit} e Reason, ehminated the element which accounted for the pro- 
found continuity and unity of the Leibnizian universe. 

There was still too much Leibniziamsm among the Wolffians, 
however. They were admired for the order, the analysis, the precise 
delineation of concepts, which were the passion of the era; but their 
admirers wished to have the elements of this analysis drawn from 
experience and not decreed a prion. That is why their apriorism 
was subject to critidsm, even m Germany, Andreas Rudiger, pro- 
fessor at Leipzig and at Halle, indicates m his De sensu veri et falsi 
(1709, second edition, 1722) that he does not believe that possibility 
can be shown other than through the testimony of the senses, that 
we do not at first possess the essence of thmgs, and that truth is 
but the agreement of our concepts with sensible perceptions; mathe- 
matics borrows its own nottons from sensible intuition, for any 
proof (here Rudiger’s words indicate the method used by Condillac 
m T^he Language of Calculi) is reduced to computation The matfac- 
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matical method, therefore, contributes no support to philosophy 
apart from the external arrangement of materials These critiasms 
show clearly the points on which Wolff’s analysis differed from the 
analysis exemplified by Newton whereas Wolff still subscribes, 
somewhat reluctantly, to the behef that essences can be identified 
through analysis, in Newton’s analysis, which consists in reducmg 
seemingly different facts to one basic fact discovered through ex- 
perience, the mind intervenes only between two experiential terms 
— the facts to be reduced and the irreducible fact 
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GIAMBATTISTA VICO 


“philosophers have numbed mmds with Descartes’ 
method by claiming, with their dear and distinct perception, to re- 
discover without expense or fatigue everything found in libraries 
, . Descartes has acquired a great following, thanks to this weak- 

ness of our human nature, which seeks to know everything in the 
shortest possible time and with the least possible effort ” ^ This was 
the criticism which Giambattista Vico (1668-1744) directed in 1726 
against the Cartesianism of his young Neapolitan compatriots, who 
had made it a short cut to philosophizing In Vico’s view, clear ideas 
undoubtedly have a sphere of apphcation, but a very limited one, 
they are appropriate to mathematics and to the most abstract no- 
tions of physics— those fabricated by the minds; he began with them 
and held fast to them Elsewhere, however, clarity and distinctness 
are universally “the vice of human reason rather than its virtue ” 
A clear idea is a finite idea, but not all ideas are finite “For ex- 
ample, I cannot apprehend, the form and limit of my suffering; my 
perception of it is infinite, and this infinitude gives testimony of 
the grandeur of human nature ” 

All this obscure, profound, infinite side of nature, which is pene- 
trated by the intuition of historians and poets and which explains 
the religious, moral, and pohtical Me of man, is examined in Vico’s 
Pnncipi dt una setenza nuova d'tntomo alia commune natura delle 
laziont (1725) In his book, itself obscure, disorderly, and long mis- 

^As quoted by Maogain, tttide de I'emlutioa tntellecladh de I'ltdte, p 1961 ”<>« 
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understood, Vico tried to determine the general traits common to 
the development of all nations. Praise showered upon him by the 
philosophers of progress (Herder, Michelet, and even Comte) is 
likely to create a false impression of the doctrine of a man who was 
before all else an ideahst. 

Vico was first of all a Christian, There is a Christian conception 
of history that of St. Augustine and that of Bossuet Vico accepted 
It but, for this very reason, dehberatcly excluded it from his in- 
vestigations, for he wished to determme the natural laws of history, 
independently of any miraculous intervention (thus depriving him- 
self, moreover, of all the documentation that might have been pro- 
vided by the Bible). 

Secondly Vico was a Platomst. He sought the eternal order of 
the universe, “the ideal History of eternal Laws on which depend 
the Destmies of all naUons, their birth, their progress, their decay, 
and their end ** What he had in mind was not a law which formu- 
lates the infinite progress of mankind as a whole, as m Condorcet 
or Comte, but an ideal law in which each nation partiapatcs 
separately and for the duration of its own life. For example, Homan 
history from the fabulous time of the kings until the destrucuon of 
the Empire by the Barbarians, constitutes one complete cycle of 
which the successive phases can and must be rediscovered in the 
history of every other nation. Time then moves m cycles, wmdmg 
and rewinding itself (corsi e rtcorst), and history begins anew with 
each nation this is the famihar vision of time common to Plato, 
Aristotle, and the Stoics. 

This fundamental idea shaped Vico’s method of investigauon— a 
method which, m spite of his many mistakes, is the true predecessor 
of the most modem mvestigations For, as he observed, philology 
must be reconciled with philosophy. It must be demonstrated by 
comparison of documents from Afferent nations— from Egypt^ 
Greece, or Rome, for example— that the law of development is 
1 enucal for each of them The significance of this comparative 
method must be emphasized Rationalists acknowledged no unity 
among men except the unity of reason common to aU; everythmg 
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but reason, everything relating to imagination or passions, could 
only separate men from each otherj furthermore, in their thinking 
they transported reason to the dawn of mankmd— because, “in- 
capable of formulating an idea of things that are remote and 
unknown, they picture them according to the thmgs they know,” 
and also because of "the pride of scholars who would hke every- 
thing that makes up their science to be as anaent as they are ” From 


the dawn of antiquity, the Greeks attributed their laws to the rea- 
son of wise legislators According to Vico the whole theory of the 
social contract, then prevalent, testifies to the same mistake 
The primary aim of Scienza nuova is to refute just such views 
Drawing support from philosophy, Vico tries to demonstrate (Mon- 
taigne had made a similar observation) that there is an identity 
among men which is not based on reason, "a common sense, that 
IS, an unreflecttve judgment which is generally borne and felt by a 
whole class, a whole tribe, a whole nation, or by all mankind The 
result is that '^untform ideas spring up simultaneously among whole 
tribes unacquainted with eati other ” Consequently there can be 
uniform laws in the formation of nations, without reason as their 
ongm. A certain mtuitton (Platomc) even assures us of the ex- 
istence of the ideal law realized by each nation, but only the induc- 
tive Study of civil and political facts-hke Bacon’s study of nature- 


r^n reveal to us what these laws are. 

The materials used by Vico m the mductive study of the distant 
past were the popular mythological traditions in whnh are in- 
scribed, though in a distorted form, the most remote history 0 
peoples, the most ancient poems such as those «« Corner, 
pri^tive laws such as those of the Twelve Tables »ev 
illusion Vico may have entertained concerning the on^nal Aaract« 
of his data, we should not fail to note the spirit in ^ 

them and the superiority of his thought m contrast to similar specu 
tZs of the Renaissance In faa, he discarded aU Ae doc-en. 
which durmg the sixteenth century, were supposed to reveal 
fabulously anaent saence-Chaldean oracles, 
verses by Pythagoras, he recognized these as forgeri 
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era. Armed with the idea that the origins of mankind arc "paltry, 
obscure, and crude,’* he rejected everything that might lend support 
to the view that there existed from the beginnmg a science formu- 
lated m enigmas; nor did he have any use for the allegoncal method 
which discovered in myths, by a convement mterpretauon, the whole 
of rauonal science. In short— and it is on this that his incomparable 
greatness rests, when one considers that he was marking out a new 
course— he studied the documents of the past only to determine what 
they could reveal of the history, rchgious behefs, legal practices, 
customs, and language of those who transmitted them. Of course 
the basis for his mducuon was narrow— even narrower than might 
have been expected under prevailmg circumstances — since he dis- 
regarded bibhcai documents and the data that was begmnmg to 
flow in on savage tribes and the mhabitants of the Far East, but 
his method was consistently perfect. It consisted in defining man- 
kind and his progress mductively instead of searchmg for a static, 
immediate definition or a hypothetical construction. 

The contrast between his results and those achieved by Hobbes 
or Locke is no less striking than the contrast between their methods 
According to Hobbes and Locke, the formation of society was the 
solution to a rational problem — a solution sought and discovered by 
rational men; everything was due to human wisdom. To this Vico 
objects that there would be no wise men or philosophers i£ a state 
and a civihzation did not already exist, and that a wholly different 
view of thmgs is provided by the concrete wealth of our documents 
These indicate that, after the flood, men began to roam through 
the vast forest of the world; only rehgious terror, the fruit of the 
imagination, could begm to subdue these barbarous, ferocious giants; 
fear of Jupiter’s thunder forced those who experienced it to hide in 
caves. Such was the genesis of the first permanent dwellings and, 
with them, the rehgious practices and ntes prescnbmg the conduct 
of each individual — the institution of monogamous marriage for 
instance, in which Vico sees, from its beginmng, a legal institution 
encumbered by rites, each designed to instill reverence. Also on this 
order was the genesis of famihes: each evolved in its own shelter, 
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iv>liitc(I from ihc olhcrs and bound only by ihc tics of religion 
'JIk rcsuli was a theocracy, or rule by gods. To each family was 
added a variable group of vagabonds who remained m the primitive 
forest, with out law or religion Tlicn families gathered together in 
cities, the city was formed by family chieftains, among whom there 
CMstcd rights and lasvs, and ilic plcbian group who lived outside 
the law, ]iach city was originally aristocratic, composed of patricians 
and pichinns, who were at first treated as beasts and had a right 
only to the necessities of life; for a long time in Rome, patricians 
witliheld from the pichians even the legal consecration of their 
marriages ” Ibnally a third age came, llic age of reason, in which the 
lulc t)f law' was applied iiniscrsally to relations among men— a state 
realized in the Roman Iimpirc, which crumbled with the Barbarian 


invasions. 

The scheme of succession is clear' the age of the gods, the age of 
Iitros, the age of men; theocracy, aristocracy, human government 
(which IS sometimes a monarchy in ssduch the monarch— as Vol- 
taire, Mablcy, and many other apologists later remarked— guaran- 
tees equably of rights). Vico, who svas a lawyer by profession and 
neser ceased to concern himself wnth Roman jurisprudence, char- 
mtruts each of the ages according to Us law: religious law, which 
makes everything the property of the gods, heroic law, which uses 
religion to temper tlic Jaw of force, and human law, which is based 
on reason But it must be added that each of these states of law 
derives from a perfectly distinct and original state of mind With- 
out cnlcnng into the details of the contrast between poetic wisdom 
(w'jsdom which comprises economics, politics, and even science, 
and which the poems of Homer exemplify) and philosophical wis- 
dom, should note that what sets them apart is chiefly Ac inverse c- 
vclopmcnt of .mng.nnt.on and reason Vko's essential te er^ 
,s his attempt to define an era m which all social ^ 

based on beliefs originating almost solely in man s imagmauon, 

de la'icien goiirerncmeni ie la of 

:;:r:r.rrS na..ve .nhab«an« 

reduced to scrwtudci 
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to demonstrate that without this providential law humanity would 
not have been able even to subsist, for only the violence of fear 
provoked by a strong imagination can curb the violence of appetite. 
Thus he rehabilitated imagination, which Malcbranche had sub- 
jected to sarcasm Of great importance to mankind is the fact that 
reason appeared belatedly rather than prematurely, for young men 
who are initiated too quickly to the sciences of pure reason — ^meta- 
physics and algebra— become refined and distinguished, but in- 
capable of great works. The same is true, according to Vico, of 
nations which have passed over a halting-place without stopping — 
the Greeks, for example, who passed without transition from bar- 
barity to refinement, and the French, in whom the Atticism of the 
Greeks reappeared. 
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MONTESQUIEU 


r The Nature of Lam 

Charles de Secondatj Baron de la Brede et de Montesquieu, born 
near Bordeaux in 1689, became counselor (1714) and deputy presi- 
dent (1716) of the parlement of Bordeaux; in 1726 he sold his office, 
and m 1728 he set out on his travels through Italy, Switzerland, 
Holland, and England He pubhshed his Constderations on the 
Causes of the Grandeur and Decadence of the Romans in 1734 and 
The Sptitt of Laws m 1748. He prepared the article on “Taste” for 
the Encyclopedia He died in 1755 

Although The Spint of Laws appeared in 1748, Montesquieu’s 
age (he was then fifty-nme) and education place him in the first 
part of the eighteenth century He was pracucally the only thinker 
of his time to consider pohtical problems by themselves, without 
relating them to an explicit conception of imnd and nature 

From the Greek Sophists to Montaigne and Pascal the diversity 
of laws had been the pretext for skeptical doubt concerning the 
stabihty of human justice. This diversity testified to the conventional 
character of laws. It was m natural rights, common to all, that umty 
should be sought: cither natural and consequently umversal law, 
or diverse, changeable, and consequently arbitrary laws — such was 
the dilemma. But Montesquieu’s thmking was on a plane where 
this alternauve no longer made any sense: “I first examined men 
and decided that in this mfinitc diversity of laws and customs, they 
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were not led solely by their whims. I set down the principles and 
saw that particular cases readily fell into place, that the history 
of every nation was but their consequence, and that each particular 
law was linked to another law or depended upon a more general 
law” (Sptri^ of Laws, Preface). Montesquieu’s whole method con- 
sists in examining the mutual relauons of positive laws, showing 
how one law by its nature implies or excludes another law, with the 
result that there are natural relauons of exclusion and inclusion 
between positive laws, governed not by the arbitrariness of a man 
or an assembly but by the necessity of things 
This explains the paradox of a book which, though it deals only 
with positive laws and excludes almost any investigation of natural 
rights and the origin of society, begins with the celebrated state- 
ment: “Laws, m the broadest sense, are the necessary relauons which 
denve from the nature of things . , . There is a pnmiuve rauon- 


ahty; and laws are the relations that exist between it and different 
beings, and the relauons of these diverse beings among themselves 
, A basis for legal relauons existed before laws were made” 
These statements remind us of Malebranchc or Clark^ but whereas 
the latter had in mmd only umversal laws common to all mankind, 
Montesquieu is referring to the necessary concatenanon of positive 
laws. For example, a parucular form of government impli^ a par- 
ucular poliucal legislauon (Book H), parucular laws on educauon 
(Book IV), parucular avil and criminal laws (Book VI), sumptuary 
laws (Book VII), particular laws concerning war (Boob IX and 
X). In this senes of books the vanablc, so to speak, is the fonn o 
government, and poliucal legislauon, avil Icgislaaon, and similar 
Ltter are its functions But other variables can be selected for - 
ample, constitutional, avil, and 

cal liberty, as we observe them m England (Books XI-XIll) we 
i»w 

forces, such as cbmate or the nature of the terrain, or by certain a 

quired fectors. such as customs, ^ ^ 

Lon density, and rebgious bebefs (Books 
It IS important for us to note that Montesquieu 
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mg bond between the various aspects of the pohtical life of a 
country He is not a fatalist; “Those who have said that a bhnd 
fatahty produced all the effects that we see in the world have spoken 
foohshly; for what is more absurd than the notion that a bhnd 
fatahty might have produced mtelligent beings?” (I, 1). Man is 
free, and “as an mtelhgent bemg he constandy violates the laws 
estabhshcd by God and constandy changes those established by 
himself” Consequently the necessity of the relations that unite 
diverse kinds of laws in a society must not be interpreted as being 
inexorable and independent of any human will; it is wholly rational, 
for God is the author of these laws; he “made them, because they are 
related to his wisdom and power.” With all the imperfections of 
human nature, man also uses shrewdness and reflection in discover- 


ing the laws which are best in a given historical situation; he is 
guided by a kind of forced expediency. We should not think, for 
example, that Montesquieu ever said that a physical factor such as 
chmate determmes constituuons “Bad legislators have favored the 
vices of chmate wble the good ones have opposed them. . . . The 
more physical causes mclme men to rest, Ae more moral causes 
should repudiate rest” (XIV, iii). Legislative systems are like 
mechanical contrivances which are governed by the eternal laws 
of motion but require an inventor for their reahzation. If Montes- 


quieu frequently compares the constitution of a soaety to a mech- 
anism, he docs so in order to call attention to the intervention of 
human art, which uses natural laws to provide a rather adroit solu- 
tion to the problem of maximum effect. He points out (III, v) 
that “in monarchies, pohtics accomphsh great things with the least 
possible effort, just as art uses as few mouons, forces, and wheels as 
possible in the finest machines.” Speaking of the Enghsh constitu- 
tion, he adds: "To form a moderate government powers must be 
combmed, regulated, made to act; one power must be given ballast 
so to speak, to enable it to resist another; this is a masterpiece of 
legislation rarely achieved by chance (V, xiv).” The machinery 
often grates. “Of course there is fnction m mechanics, and this 
often changes or stops the effects prcscnbed by theory; pohtics also 
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have then fnction’* (XVII, viu) Montesquieu’s plan might be said 
to be to discover mechanical models that would inspire legislators 
His aim IS clearly practical “If I could help those who govern to 
augment their knowledge of what they ought to prescnbc, and those 
who obey to find a new pleasure in obeying, I would think myself 
the most fortunate of mortals ” To discover these models, he used 
historical inducuon. Classical antiquity, die histones of nations, the 
Oriental countries, even China and Japan revealed to him, in a more 
or less perfect state of reahzauon, the connections or relations which 
he sought to prove necessary, at the same dme^ however, he utilized 
a sort of deduction that brought to light the natural character and 
appropriateness of these connections “What I say is confirmed by 
the entire course of history, and is in strict conformity to the nature 
of thmgs” (III, in). These words, written by Montesquieu of one of 
his theses on democracy, show the importance he attached to the 
ideal of a complete proof. 


n The Liberalism of Montesquieu 

Montesquieu was not a mere speculator who viewed indiScrendy 
the machmery of constitutions but a man who had a definite, prac- 
tical ideal to determme the system of laws which, under given 
histoncal and physical circumstances, produces the maximum of 
hberty which he defines as “the right to do whatever the laws allow” 
(XI, m) The problem is different for each nation, for laws “must 
be peculiar to the people for whom they arc made^ with the result 
that It is highly improbable that the laws of one nation will smt 
another’* (I, m) Analysis of the English constitution provides a 
near perfect example of the ideal constitutional mechanism for 
deriving the maximum of liberty. The pnnaple of this analysis is 
the Mowing: there is a minimum of liberty when public power 
act arbitrarily and follow no estabhshed rules, it is er ore 
sary for each of these powers to be limited and controlled by a 
forL 4.. W.II brag .r into Mo.teojo.eu jte « 

believe that such control can be exerased by the governed. 
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people are m no way equipped to discuss public affairs” (XI, vi). 
The force used to limit the arbitranness of a public power itself must 
be homogeneous and must be another public power; pohtical hberty 
exists when completely independent powers reciprocally limit each 
other. This happens m the Enghsh consutution. The three con- 
stitutive powers of a state are the legislative power, the executive 
power in matters concerning the law of nations or government, and 
the executive power m matters concernmg civil law or judiaal 
power. If these powers depend upon the same will—whether it be 
that of an individual, a body of nobles, or the people— all hberty 
disappears In most of the states of Europe hberty exists because the 
monarch, if he combmes the first two powers, leaves the third to his 
subjects; m a monarchy such as France, according to Montesquieu, 
the mdependence of courts of justice {parlements) is an essential 
condition of pohtical hberty. In England, however, the three powers 
are separate; in particular, the legislative power, which belongs to 
the representatives of the people and to the lords, is mdependent of 
the executive power, which is entrusted to a hereditary monarch 
who has the right to assemble and prorogue the legislative body, 
whereas the latter can control the execution of the laws established 
by him (XI, vi) 


Montesquieu was particularly concerned with the maximum of 
hberty compatible with the historical situation in France. His work 
dates from an era when there were numerous studies of the origins 
and nature of the French monarchy. He was one of a number of 
men who, upon appraismg the preceding century, the minstry of 
lUcheheu, and the century of Louis XIV, saw a great danger in the 
absolutist tendenaes which threatened to change the French mon- 
^chy mto an Onental-style despotism, and a goodly part of his 
IS explamed by his desire to check these tendendes. It was 
Ais concern that gave nse to his novel distmction between the three 
forms of government-democracy, monarchy, and despotistm De- 
mocracy-^an obsolete system of government of which almost the 
only example is afforded by antiquity^recdves scant attention, but 
e stresses the distmction between monarchy and despotism. Democ- 
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racy is a government in which the people, knowing no will except 
their own, are supported solely by their own virtue (here the word 
means political virtue, that is, spontaneous attachment to their native 
country) Monarchy is characterized by rank, precedence, orders, 
and a hereditary nobihty, but the whole system is governed by law 
consequently the monarchy draws its mam support, not from virtue 
or the love of the state per se, but from honor, that is, the zeal with 
which each individual — the noble, the member of parliament, the 


ordinary citizen— clings to his rank and his privileges Monarchy 
then is the antithesis of despotism, which can be mamtained only 
through fear, since it requires passive obedience “The force of laws 
in one,” he said, “and the arm of the prince, always upraised, in the 
other, rule and contam everything” (III, m) But monarchy always 
runs the risk of degenerating into despotism, and it is obvious that 


many of Montesquieu’s maxims, such as the following, are warn- 
mgs to the rulers of France “Monarchies degenerate when the 
prerogatives of the bodies [read ‘nobility’ and ‘parliament’] and the 
privileges of towns are ehminated . . A monarchy collapses when 
a prmce thinks that he is shovmig his might by changing the order 
of things rather than by following it, when he takes away the 
natural functions of some and bestows them arbitrarily on others’’ 
(VIII, vi) His pessimism extends to the whole of Europe “Most of 
the people of Europe are stiU governed by customs But if, through 
long abuse of power . , despotism should be established at a 
certain point, no customs or climates could prevail against it, and 
in this beautiful part of the world, human nature would suffer, at 
least for a time, the insults inflicted on it in the three o*ers 
Rivers are lost in the sea, monarchies in despotism ( j xvu; 
One circumstance favoring this corruption is ternton extension 
through conquest “A monarchical state ought to be of average size 
In addition, Montesquieu devoted his two last books to the de^ 
fense of his position on the controversial question “J 
the French royalty He was convinced that it wm 
who brought hberty to Europe “Jordanes, the Gothic histo 
called northern Europe the cruable of the human race. 
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It rather the crucible of the instruments which broke the irons forged 
m the South. There were formed the vahant nations who left 


their land to destroy tyrants and slaves” (XVII, v) This contrast 
between the Nordic Barbarian, free and independent, and the 
civihzed Meridional, enslaved by Roman despotism, is the basis for 
his philosophy of the history of France Abbe Dubos had just pub- 
lished his Establishment of the French Monarchy among the 
Gauls j m which he maintained that in France the first kings, elected 
by the Frankish tribes, were merely substitutes for the Roman 
emperors whose rights they had assumed; consequently royal power 
was grounded on a kind of contract between them and all the 
people; the privileges of the nobility were insututed afterwards. To 


Montesquieu the king of France is primarily the German chief sur- 
rounded by his faithful supporters, who assure his supremacy 
through conquest; fiefs, first amovable and then hereditary, are the 
king’s gift to the nobility; thus the power of the king is m no way 
arbitrary but is regulated by decisions made in the convocations of 
his lieges. To Montesquieu a moderate monarchy, such as he en- 


visions, IS possible only if its origm is independent of popular con- 
sent (we recall that to Hobbes the logical consequence of the con- 
tract was the despotism of rulers). Montesquieu’s sense of historical 
complexity serves his liberalism; in poliucs, the concurrence of in- 
dependent causes is the condition of liberty. 

Locke believed that laws and constitutions were created through 
a free, arbitrary agreement of wills. Montesquieu mtroduced into 
the study of legislation the natural method which hnks facts together 
in a senes so that, startmg from an mitial fact— a given historical 
situauon or certam physical conditions-one readily recalls the 
others. Here he was faithful, to the degree that his subject permitted, 
to the spirit of his century. That is why, to use the language of a 
iater era, he created a social statics deahng with the simultaneous 
groupmg of facts and the equihbnum of forces m a stable society 
at each given moment; in the same way Condillac created a psy- 
chologi^l staucs, and the authors of natural series, a biological 
statics. But Montesquieu had no noUon of social dynamics or ofthe 
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genetic succession of soaal forms that we find in Vico This ac- 
counts for the distinctive character of his liberalism; to him the 
exigency of liberty was not a universal exigency of human nature 
but rather an equihbnum of all soaal forces, none of which should 
be sacrificed Whenever one of these forces diminished, compen- 
satory and substitutional phenomena appeared Thus a religious 
law (XXIV, xvi) like the Truce of God m the Middle Ages could 
suspend avil wars, or, as in Greece (XXTV, xviii), the imputation 
of rehgious defilement to a cnnunal could inspire horror over his 
crime, apart from any legal repression 
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SECOND PERIOD 
1740-1775 




CONDILLAC 


I General Considerations 

The dominant ideas of the eighteenth century emerged and took 
shape between 1740 and 1745— a period marked by polemics and 
violent campaigns which not only roused the learned mmonty but 
also mterested and impassioned society as a whole, and which often 
entailed the intervention of the pubhc powers, both civil and ec- 
clesiastical, against philosophers. It was during this interval that 
Hume, Montesquieu, Condillac, Diderot, D’Alembert, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Adam Snuth, and Buffon published their principal 
works. 

At that pomt in time the philosopher was not a seeker of knowl- 
edge for Its own sake but was before all else the enemy of “preju- 
dices” immical to the happiness of men, the propagandist of “en- 
hghtenment” which would renovate opinion and morals, pubhc 
and private This was, as the Germans say, the Auf planing. It was 
hard to attack prejudices, especially social and economic prejudices, 
without attacking people m high positions or at least the estabhshed 
powers; consequently pamphlets and campaigns accounted for a 
goodly part of the philosophical hterature of the time Such a phi- 
losophy could not dispense with success, and there was a sustained 
attempt to influence and even to create public opimon. Philosophers 
had to discard the scholastic or scholarly technique, which many 
writers of the Renaissance had abandoned, but which the great 
73 
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thinkers of the seventeenth century had taken up again Still more 
clarity, stiJI more Jinipidity“this was the goal sought by optimists 
convinced that any ordinary mind, when properly guided, could 
penetrate every subject affecting the happiness of man and that 
obscure, inaccessible subjects could and should be abandoned in the 
best interests of man. 

There was nothing artificial about this transformation Philosophy 
was both the agent and the result of the great social movement to 
which It gave expression. 

It IS interesting to follow the gradual displacement, after the Mid> 
die Ages, of the social conditions under which philosophers were 
molded the close ties which circumstances had established between 
philosophy and the clergy were gradually broken Beginning with 
the sixteenth century, philosophers generally were no longer pro- 
fessors but free writers, men of the lesser nobility or third estate 
In the seventeenth century new ties with theology were established, 
of course, but these were more apparent than real if Spinoza, Leib- 
niz, and even Malebranche sought to incorporate theology into 
their philosophy rather than philosophy into theology, in the 
eighteenth century, however, these systems collapsed and were 


viewed as “visions ” 

Then a whole breed of philosophers came into prominence Their 
classical and scienufic training set them apart from the university 
tradition, and they graduaUy disseminated a new conception of man 
and the universe. Most of these philosophers belonged to ® 
estate, to the middle class which had begun its ascendancy long 
before and had now reached its apogee, it dominated business, 
controlled the most important ministries, imposed its ideas and out- 
look Its positive mind-reluctant to engage in pure speculation, de- 
sirous of achieving practical results, unwilling to separate the sci- 
ences from the arts which apphed them, trusting in ® 
their method, upright and honest in problems in which hone«y 
4= condioon of refcewi m *0 phtopboB of 

Steani coomry fervent toe » >>e -tol » ^ 

to concern for to own reputanon, ihe constant aod methodic 
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labor which men like Voltaire and Diderot undertook in order to 
spread their ideas, their persistent fear of any system or any exces- 
sively technical language, their wish to transport the spirit of sciences 
and crafts into philosophy — these are the traits with which count- 
less readers identified dbemselves and which truly were responsible 
for their success. 

n The Analytical Method 

fitienne Bonnot de Condillac (i750“8o), born in Grenoble, was 
from a family of magistrates Destmed for the church, he entered 
the seminary of St. Sulpice only to leave it m 1740, renounce the 
priesthood, and move to Pans, where he was assoaated with Rous- 
seau, Fontenelle, and Diderot. He pubhshed his Essay on the Ongtn 
of Human Knowledge in 1746, Treatise on Systems in 1749 (new 
edition m 1771), Treatise on Sensations in 1754 edition in 
1778), and Treatise on /inifna/r— which contained a Dissertation 
on the Existence of God, written before 1746 for the Berlin Academy 
—in 1755 He became preceptor to the son of the Duke of Parma 
m 1758 and remained in Parma until 1767, when he returned to 
Pans In 1772 he retired to the ChSteau de Flux, where he published 
a thirteen-volume Course of Studies (1775) containing a grammar, 
an art of thinking, an art of writing, an anacnt history and a 
modern history, and Commerce and Government Considered in 
Relation to Each Other (1776). Logic (1780) and The Language of 
Calculi (1798) appeared posthumously. 

Condillac strikes at the very roots of the rationalist doctrines of 
the past century. The general tendency is for us to rely on “reason,” 
treating it as a set of indisputable maxims, a datum beyond which 
It IS impossible for us to go, but tbs is because our reason was shaped 
before we engaged m any reflection. “When we begin to reflect, we 
do not see how the ideas and maxims which we find within us could 
have been mtroduced there,” and without doubting them we give 
them the name of reason, natural light, innate principles. Tbs is a 
great mistake on the part of pblosophers, for they do not suspect 
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idea: the development of the mind will occur, thanks to the diver- 
sity of the connections established on the basis of utihty. “There 
IS nothing,” wrote Condillac in his Essay, “that will not help us to 
reflect,” and the important thing is to be able “to form these con- 
nections m accordance with the aims which we have adopted and 
the circumstances m which we find ourselves.” For this we need to 
multiply our contacts with the outer world; inner meditation is a 
bad method of philosophizmg. It is not necessary “to take the pre- 
caution, as some philosophers do, of withdrawing into sohtude or 
seeking refuge in a closed cellar. ... If someone seeks seclusion in 
darkness, the slightest noise or the least flicker will be enough to 
distract him. . . . But if I reflect on a subject m broad daylight and 
m noisy surroundings, the sudden ehmmation of the light or noise 
will sufiice to distract me.^ Far from thar bdng a hindrance, “We 
need only faimharize ourselves with them in order to turn them to 
great advantage.” A more perfect anuthesis to the intimate dialogue 
of mystical contemplation and the sohtude of Cartesian meditation 
could not be imagined Inward mvention is less ample and more 
limited than reahty. “As soon as we cease to search for nature in 
our imagination,” wrote Condillac concerning Gahleo’s reform, “the 
study that we propose ceases to have bounds; it embraces the um- 
verse. Philosophy ceases to be the science of a man who meditates 
with his eyes closed and embraces all the arts ” ® 

The problem of the origin of ideas, identical to the problem of 
meAod, consists m discovermg a first, indubitable experience in 
which the materials, employment, and mstruments of our knowl- 
edge are accessible to the senses. This concrete, complete experience 
of which aU other knowldege is but the indefinite repetition, is the 
Imbng of ideas to the signs of language and the interlmking of 
ideas. According to CondiUac the only flaw in knowledge is that, 
beuveen signs and ideas, we do not find the perfect correspondence 
that exists m geometry, in which the meaning of each word is 
determined in a precise, invariable way. To rectify this, we would 

Ej/fK, Part n, see ii, chap ui, par 37, 

* Htstoire moderne, II, xji. 
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result that only analysis can show the manner and substance of its 
composition. A definition^ unless it indicates the simple meaning of 
a word, pertains to doctrines which purport to apprehend the 
essence of things and therefore falls short. 

Analysis, on the contrary, never goes beyond what is given. It 
consists in beginning with a confused whole, perceiving its details 
successively and separately, first the most important points, which 
stand out independently, then the intermediate parts, and achieving 
finally a simultaneous, distinct perception. In short, it consists in 
passing from a simultaneous and confused perception of a whole to 
a simultaneous and distinct perception of the same whole through 
the intermediary of the successive perception of its parts The process 
involves both decomposition and recomposition. That is how we 
ordinarily proceed in the perception of an unknown landscape, 
which becomes familiar to us little by little; that is how we ought 
to proceed in all the sciences. Condillac does not beheve in intel- 
lectual epigenesis: everything has been given to us tn nuce. 

The analytical method, we learn from Condillac’s Treatise on 
Systems, points up the faults of the great systems of the previous 
century. These pretended systems were built synthetically on pre- 
tended principles, actually quite arbitrary; they issued from the 
Cartesian and Malebranchean maxim that one can afBrm of a thmg 
whatever is seen to be included in the clear and distinct idea of that 
thing-«-an inapplicable maxim since we cannot be certain that our 
ideas are ideas of complete thmgs. Take the idea of extension. Is it 
not the idea of a substance in Descartes, of an attribute in Spmoza, 
of an incomplete thmg in Leibniz? Recourse to evidence or to m- 
nateness then is unjustified. Cartesian physics is no more successful 
when it seeks its principles in hypotheses concerning the mechanical 
struaure of thmgs; the mind can only proceed at random to imagine 
these suppositions unless it is assumed, falsely, that our knowledge 
of nature is sufiBcient to enable us to exhaust all of them. 

Condillac does not condemn systemization per se. According to 
him, a system is *‘the arrangement of the different parts of an art 
or a science in such an order that they sustain each other, and that 
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Ac Jast parts are explained by the first, which are the pnnaples." 
These principles must also be well-known phenomena, as they arc 
m Newton’s physics, which is for Condillac the perfect model of 
method Newton showed how one known phenomenon, gravitation, 
engenders oAer known phenomena-udes, the mouons of the plan- 
ets. What Condillac finds praiseworthy is the definitive and progres- 
sive attainments of such a system; gravitation remained certain as 
a fact and continued to be Ae principle of the phenomena which if 
first explained, for it was not affected by the discovery of facts which 
could not be reduced to it It is the same kind of system that Con- 
dillac undertook to realize in metaphysics 

m The Treatise on Sensations 

The Tieatise on Sensations is the application of Condillac’s thesis 
of the Origin of ideas and his method, and it is sure testimony to their 
universality There is, in fact, a whole category of ideas the origin 
of which Locke did not attempt to explain and which Condillac 
himself, by his very silence, seemed to abandon as unanalyzablc in 
the lEssay of 1746 These are ideas which Locke called ideas of re- 
flection, that IS, ideas of the faculties of mind — sensation, imagina- 
tion, memory, judgment, reason The indications which Condillac 
gave m the 'Essay concerning the reduction of imagination and 
memory to an association of ideas (traditional descriptions since 
Descartes and Malebranche) did not prevent him from considering 
abstraction and judgment as irreducible operations On the con- 
trary, in The Treatise on Sensations he follows his method to the 
end, showing that there is no mental operation which is not a trans- 
formed sensation. This procedure was probably suggested by Dide- 
rot who, m his Letter concerning the Blind (1749)5 pointed out the 
ambiguity of the Essay, which provided no escape from Berkeley’s 
idealism® 

Returning later to the meaning of this celebrated thesis (m his 
Logic, II, via), Condillac explained that The Treatise on Sensations 

* Cf Georges Lc Roj, La Psychologic dc CcndtUac, chap in 
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was comparable, on the whole, to the solution of an equation which 
proceeded from one identity to another in order to reveal the un^ 
known. The transfo) mutton involved here relates, then, not to a 
verifiable psychological datum, nor to the inner observation of a 
development, but to a transformation in the algebraic sense of the 
term. We have known terms in the form of our diverse faculties — 
attention, comparison, judgment, sensauon, and the like— and an 
unknown term which is the source and generator of these faculties; 
we prove that sensation is the source of all the other faculties since 
It IS blended with all of them and since the vanabons through which 
It passes produces all of them Thus psychological observabon is of 
use to us in positmg the known terms of the problem, but it is of 
no use to us, at least in the author’s view, in solving the problem. 
The clarity of the comparison is perhaps more apparent than real, 
for how can sensauon be compared to an algebraic variable, and 
another faculty— attenuon, for example— to a determinate value of 
this variable? In reality, sensation bears a closer resemblance, per- 
haps, to a person known by different names, dependmg on the traits 
observed in him. 

To demonstrate his thesis rigorously, he had to show that any 
sensahon, of whatever kmd, could engender all of the faculbes. This 
brought him to the hypothesis of a statue on which, separately and 
successively, he conferred each of the senses, begmmng with the one 
thought to be the lowest of all— smell. He claimed to be able to show 
that if a man had only the sense of smell, his understanding would 
have just as many faculbes as it would have if all five senses were 
combined. Condillac’s mam thesis is the mutual equivalence of the 
five senses with respect to the generabon of the faculbes Invesbgat- 
ing the conbibubon pecuhar to each of the senses in the funcboning 
of the mmd was a common preoccupation of his era, Condillac 
generalized the problem and provided a radical solubon by affirming 
the equivalence of all the senses. 


But if eaA sensation contains every faculty, then it is not true, as 
he said in the Essay of 1746, that intelhgence depends on the linkine 
of ideas and signs. That all mental faculties are pnor to the use of 
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signs was one of the most important conclusions of the Treatise, 
Of course they exist at a lower stage, for example, with respect to 
number we cannot apprehend more than three objects prior to our 
use of signs, and “it is the art of signs that has taught us to advance 
our knowledge ” In general, the faculties which seem to be superior 
at this primitive stage “are only these same faculties after they have 
been applied to a great number of objects and developed further” 
The role of signs is to make possible the extension of these faculties 
Thus in a sense his Treatise on Sensations provides the differentials 
of the faculties whose integration is made possible by signs. The 
problem of mmd is resolved, as economically as possible, through 
sensations and signs 

Hence the lean, skeletal character of the Treatise Its emphasis 


IS on analysis rather than psychology Suppose we try to determine 
which faculties will develop in a man who has only the sense of 
smell First we need to understand clearly the significance of this 
hypothesis at first only one thing exists in the consciousness of the 
statue, a smell—the smell of a rose, for example. Nothing exists at 
this moment except a consciousness of the smell of a rose, the statue 
IS wholly the smell of a rose, it becomes the smell of a rose, just as 
It will become the smell of jasmin, then the smell of a carnauon 
Suppose there is in the statue only one sensation, to the exclusion of 
all others attention The smell does not cease to be sensed when 
the odoriferous body had ceased to act upon the organ Now suppose 
a sensauon persists as a new smell is introduced the hngermg im- 
pression will be memory If the statue is attentive to o 
present impression and the past sensation, this act of giving its at- 
tention to two things simultaneously is comparison, if e statue 
then perceives resemblances and differences, this is ju gment, 
comparison and judgment are repeated several times, Ais is rcHc^ 
uon, if the statue recalls an agreeable sensauon while ^ 
disagreeable sensation, the memory will be wi 

«.= m.d.r.t»du.g B to whok « of 


engendered 

A sensation cannot be indifferent but is 


necessarily agreeable or 
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disagreeable From this characteristic, combined with the faculties 
of the understanding, spring the faculties of the will, the memory of 
an agreeable scent, if it occurs at a moment when the statue is dis- 
agreeably affected, is a need, and the tendency derived from it is 
a desire, if the desire is dominant, it is a passion; love and hatred, 
hope and fear arise in this way When the statue has attained the 
object of Its desire, and when experiencing the satisfaction of desire 
engenders the habit of deciding that it will find no obstacle to its 
desires, desire engenders will, which is merely a desire accompanied 
by the idea that the object desired is in our power. 

Finally, the statue with nothmg but the sense of smell has the 
power to abstract and generalize ideas— for example, by considering 
the pleasure common to several modificauons. It then has the idea 
of possibility, since it knows that it can cease to be the smell that it 
actually is and once agam become what it has been, the idea of 
durauon, since, knowing that one sensation is replaced by another, 
it has the idea of succession, and the idea of selfhood, which includes 
every sensation experienced and remembered In short, the statue 
which possesses only the sense of smell, possesses every faculty, and 
the same obviously is true of any of the other senses 

But this leads us to a singular conclusion, the statue is m posses- 
sion of all Its faculties — ^it reasons, desires, and wills — yet it does not 
know that the external world exists or even that its own body exists. 
Might It have knowledge which cannot be reduced to sensauons? 

Two problems must be separated The first one was m vogue (it 
was Molyneux’ famous problem) when Condillac was writing: How 
do we perceive magnitudes and distances? The second one was 

peculiar to Condillac • How do we know that a thins is external to 
us? 


Molyneux had proposed this problem to Locke- If an operation 
enabled a man blind since birth to see, would he then be able to 
tell the difference by sight, as he formerly had by touch, between a 
sphere and a cube? Locke had agreed with him m answering that 
the man would not. This was also of Berkeley’s opinion, but Lke- 
ley generalized the question m a singular way, showmg that even 
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to the Sighted person, magnitudes and distances are never given but 
only suggested by sight In 1728, in The Philological TiansacUons of 
the Royal Society , Cheselden, the surgeon, pubhshed the observa- 
tions of a young boy, aged fourteen, whose cataracts he had removed 
These famous remarks confirmed Locke’s and Berkeley’s opinion on 
every point. The subject said that objects “touched” his eyes, and 
he did not understand how his eyes could judge the size of a thing 
since an object measuring one inch, when placed near his eyes, 
seemed as large as the whole room Voltaire presented Berkeley’s 
opimon, which he approved, and Cheselden’s experience in his 
Philosophy of Newton (1741). In this way the opinion was spread 
that the visual perception of magnitudes and distances was an ac- 
quired perception, and that touch alone perceived magnitudes di- 


rectly. 

The only part of this vast hterature familiar to Condillac, who was 
not an avid reader (he himself admitted [Section 43] that he had 
not read Bacon at the Ume he completed the Essay of 1746), were 
the writings of Locke and Voltaire He was naturally hostile to 
the notion of acquired perception because it assumed what he was 
least disposed to concede— unconsaous judgments It is impossible 
for us to be made consaous of pretended judgments linking 
sight to touch, “therefore they do not exist,” he concludes mrnn- 
phantly. “AU I need,” he says, “is for those who are willing to open 
their eyes to agree that they perceive hght, color, extension, magni- 
tudes, and the like. I need not go back further, for that is where I 
begin to acquire evident knowledge ” Concerning Cheselden s blind 
subject, he made a critical observation which has been often taken 
up by his successors the youth’s judgments resulte , not rom 
absence of acquired perceptions, but from the Iwk of 
Between the Essay and the Tf cause, in 1749. c, 

s/,e BUnd for the Use ^ 2 ^ 

Taking up Molyneux’ problem once again, they ated me 

JeniUac To 
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fusion produced by an operation on an organ as dehcate r > 
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moreover, it did not seem certain to him that the subject was 
capable of understandmg the questions put to him. In his view 
there were two distinct parts to the question: Could such a patient 
distinguish between objects after his operation? If so, could he 
recognize by sight objects already famihar to him by touch? With 
respect to the first question, Diderot called attention to the infinite 
details which a trained eye could see and which escaped the un- 
trained eye; visual perception embraced many confused sensations, 
and the investigation of the correspondence of touch and sight ought 
to be of great use in perfecting our knowledge. Still, Diderot did 
not allow that sight depended essentially on touch, and he thought 
that sight was capable of apprehendmg extremely subtle details 
without the help of touch. With respect to the second question, 
Diderot beheved that a subject’s answer would depend on his mental 
capacity. A comparison of the new visual perceptions and the per- 
ceptions of touch, and consequently a certam mental effort, was 
required; but even if the patient were capable of recognizing two 
simple figures such as a square and a circle, reflection could provide 
him only with uncertainties concerning these correspondences; be- 
sides, he would be unable to distinguish between objects more com- 
plex than these simple geometrical figures. 

In his Tt cause of 1754 Condillac takes up the same problem 
again. He reverses his opimon and agrees with Locke, but only up 
to a certam point. Impressed, no doubt, by Diderot’s reflections, he 
distmguishes between primitive, confused, visual perception m 
which objects are without precise hmits and our actual perception 
of distinct objects situated m a determinate place The latter results 
from an mdispensable analysis effected by touch, which alone enables 
us to untangle the confused objects of visual perception. Thus touch 
first enables us to recogmze forms, and it is by virtue of its relations 
with touch that vision perceives them. But sensation, once it has 
been perfected in this way, is self-suiGScient and does not have to 
suggest the tactile sensations from which it has drawn support as 
m Berkeley, it contains nothing more than was contained m the 
primitive sensation; “the statue sees the same things that we see” 
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as soon as it opens its eyes, *‘but it does not have ideas of them”; it 
secs them but docs not take note of them, for it has not analyzed 
them. 

On the problem of knowledge of the external world Condillac 
also changed his thinking. In the first edition of the Treatise (1754) 
he attributes such knowledge to the coexistence of tactile sensations 
When the statue simultaneously senses heat in one arm and cold in 
tlie other, a pain in its head, and so forth, it can apprehend these 
sensations as distinct impressions only if they are external to each 
other; thus it would seem that knowledge of externality is independ- 
ent of motion. But in the second edition (1778) he grants that such 
vague tactile sensations can be simultaneous without spreading and 
that the notion of exteriority cannot arise without motion; it arises 
when the motion of our body is arrested by the resistance of solid 
bodies; in fact, solidity implies two things which are mutually ex- 
clusive, and It can be sensed only in these two things If the solid 
body in question is a body external to ours, there will be only one 
contact, but if it is our own body that we touch, there will be a 
contact m both the part tliat is touching and the part that is being 
touched; consequently our body will be known as ours and distin- 
guished from the others Finally, it is the sensation of touch, united 
with the other sensations, which begins to make the statue suspect 
that smells, sounds, and colors are not simple modifications or varia- 
tions of itself but come from external objects The experience which 
makes us attribute these sensations to objects is that of the variation 
m intensity produced in them, depending on the remoteness or 
proximity of these objects Thus judgments of exteriority are reduced 
to pure sensations 


iv Sciciicc, the Well-Made Language 

Every human faculty is contained in sensauon and 
the use of signs Between analysis and language there is no o y 
affinity but identity, as soon as analysis begins to assert itself 
here, Condillac attributes much to nature Vulgar, spontan 
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language is the best analytical method, and philosophers with their 
technical language have introduced only confusion “Before them, 
no one asked whether substance signified anything other than that 
which is undetneath, whether thml{ signified anything other than 
weigh, balance, coinpat e ” ^ The words of the language can legiti- 
mately signify nothmg except a sensible fact or a concrete operation. 

Thus the only means of promoting analysis is “a well-made lan- 
guage.” This IS what Condillac tried to construct in The Language 
of Calculi, an incomplete work published posthumously A science, 
according to his maxim, is simply a well-made language; conse- 
quently mathematics is the exemplary language. He begins with 
the “natural” method of calculation — counting on one’s fingers — 
and undertakes to demonstrate that all other methods are trans- 
formations of the first; we progress by substituting other signs for 
the fingers, choosing the signs m such a manner as to make calcula- 
tion simpler and simpler and thereby extend it further and further. 
This gradual extension is characterized as follows: “It is obvious 


that the means provided us by nature, being the first known, must 
necessarily take precedence over all those that have been invented, 
if, in order to find those we still do not know, we reason as we have 
reasoned to find those we do know. But we can be prevented from 
this by being ignorant enough or vam enough to flatter ourselves 
and, especially, to try to create the illusion that we make discoveries 
by leaping over great distances, when saner )udgment would compel 
us to be humble enough to believe and let others believe that our 
mind never leaps over anythmg It is the method that does the 


inventing, ]ust as telescopes do the discovenng” (I, xvi) Analysis 
IS an avowal of humanity, it teaches that the most refined and 
e evated methods are forms of the simplest methods, that any mind 
can be made to pass from one method to another, and finally that 
the method of exposmon is identical to the method of invention 
Unul the beginning of the nineteenth century this course was to 
be pursued particularly m France and Italy, by those called the 
Ideologists It appeared to Condillac that it Was POt more d«c 
Part Two, chap iv 
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to apply analysis to metaphysics (m the sense of theory of mmd) 
than to mathematics except that it was the “nature of our languages 
which, with respect to everything except numbers, give us only 
ill-defined notions ” 


V Charles Bonnet 


The Genevan naturalist Charles Bonnet (1720-93) seems, inde- 
pendently of Condillac, to have had the idea of the faculties of the 
mind and to have imagined the hypothesis of the statue That is 
what he affirms m the preface to his Analytical Essay on the Facul- 
ties of the Mind. differ greatly,” he says, “m our ideas and in 
our analysis. In general it seemed to me that the author [Condillac] 
does not analyze sufficiently; he sometimes goes by leaps ... by- 
passing important questions and leaving them untouched”® To 
characterize analysis Bonnet uses an image quite different from 
that of Condillac, who borrowed the idea of transformation from 
algebra- Reasoning as a naturalist Bonnet utilizes the idea of cham 
and series; analysis consists in “not having his statue take a smgle 
unnecessary step, in interconnecting all the hnks of its existence m 
such a manner that the chain is exactly continuous everywhere 


(Section 71). Continuity' does not mean identity', and Bonnet does 
not grant that activity^ is completely irreduable to sensation, which 
is passive. Preference shown for the most pleasing sensation is an 
action exercised by the statue over sensation, to prefer is not to 
sense but to define or to act. Pursuit of pleasure and avoidance of 
pain are quite different from sensation of pleasure and pain, an 
attention is a faculty' distinct from sensation. By these 
Bonnet seems to mtroduce, against the abuse of analysis w 
identifies, the unrecognized rights of direct internal obsemuon 
This was precisely the problem wHch the development of ideology 
brought to the attention of Destutt de Traq' and Maine de Biran at 
the end of the century'. 


® (EzizTeS conplsies (17S3), VTU, 7 
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VI Davtd Haitley 

In his Ohsovations on Man, Hts Frame, Hts Duty, and Hts 
Expectations (1749^ partially translated into French in i 755 )> 

Hartley also tries to apply to the mind the method of analysis and 
synthesis followed by Newton. Beginning with Locke’s observations 
concerning the mfluence exerted by the association of ideas on be- 
Iiefsj he generalizes the phenomenon and searches for a total ex- 
planation of all psychological facts. His work, though written after 
Hume’s, bears no trace of the Scottish philosopher’s influence; more- 
over, it deals exclusively with psychology, not with the critical 
examination of knowledge. In one sense, however. Hartley is more 
ambitious than Hume, for he claims that he can explain assoaational 
facts, or at least give thar physiological counterpart. Sensations, ac- 
cording to a hypothesis advanced in Newton’s Optics, are in fact 
produced by vibrations of an ether contained in the sensory organs, 
nerves, and brain; the joining of ideas has as its substratum and 
cause the )oming, m the brain, of tiny vibrations which preserve a 
tendency to reproduce themselves in the same order as the vibrations 
onginally produced by the senses. Although his thesis is not sup- 
ported by any precise physiological research, Hartley’s work is note^ 
worthy, for it contains a muluphcity of observations, often mgenious, 
concernmg the senses, automatic and voluntary movements, lan- 
guage, and judgment. 
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DAVID HUME AND ADAM SMITH 


I Hume^s Point of View 

David Hume (1711-76) was born at Edinburgh. After abandon- 
ing the study of law and trying his hand m commerce, he took up 
residence in France, at La Fleche (1734), then returned to England 
(1737) He failed to attract attention by pubhcation of A Tteaitse 
of Human Natttje, subtitled “An Attempt to Introduce the Experi- 
mental Method of Reasoning into Moral Subjects ” The first two 
volumes appeared in 1739, ^ ^^740* He published the first 

two volumes of his Essays Moral and Political m 1741 and 1742, and 
the third in 1748 He had served previously (1746) as secretary to 
General Sinclair and had gone as an emissary to Vienna and Turin. 
The success of his Essays probably encouraged him to choose this 
form to expound the abstruse ideas of the Treatise In 1748 he pub- 
lished Philosophical Essays concerning Human Understanding (re 
named in 1758 An Enquiry concerning Human Understanding)^ 
and m 1751 An Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, Politi- 
cal Discourses (1752), History of England (6 vols, 1754-fe), and 
Four Dissertations, which mcludes “The Natural History of Reh- 
gion,” complete the hst of works pubhshed durmg his lifetime. Be- 
tween 1763 and 1765 he resided m Pans, where he served as secre- 
tary to the British embassy and was “covered with flowers ” as he 
phrased it, m the philosophical and hterary world. In 1766 he ro- 
turned to London, accompanied by Rousseau, who sought asylum 
9 ^ 
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in England but soon quarreled with his benefactor Hume was in 
London as undersecretary of state in 1768, and he retired to Scot- 
land in 1769, Dialogues concei rung Natural Religion, probably wnt- 
ten in 1749, was published after his death, in 1779. 

Cartesian rationahsm condemned the imagination as one of the 
greatest sources of error and opposed its hctive behefs to the evidence 
of reason But eighteenth-century critics saw the great systems that 
had issued from this rationahsm as works of pure imaginauon, and 
they referred to the “visions” of men like Descartes and Male- 
branche, who were victims of what was supposedly expelled by 
Cartesianism Thus they spoke in the name of a more prudent 


“rationality,” grounded on experience and more faithful to common, 
vulgar rationality By showing that this rauonahty was also the 
fruit of the imagination, Hume pushed cntiasm to the limit and 
thereby deprived it of any point of support Following the example 
set by Vico m his study of history, Hume sought to make imagina- 


tion, rather than reason, the basis for unity among men 
Among so many thinkers eager to make philosophy serve human- 
ity, Hume seems to be a pure speculator, to a degree that the exigen- 
cies of philosophical thought are, in his view, diametrically opposed 
to those of action For example, in practical matters it would be bad 
and even impossible not to rely on beliefs as natural and spontaneous 
as the behef in the external world or causahty, and it behooves the 
philosopher to investigate carefully the nature and validity of criteria 
used to justify them. It has generally been conceded (since Thomas 
Reid) that Hume’s skepucism is the natural and inevitable 
ment of the philosophies of Locke and Berkeley After 
criticized the notion of substance and Berkely the noUon of p ysica 
causahty, leaving intact only the causality of minds, Hume was 
ostensibly left with the task of using the same principle to estroy, 
along with the notion of spiritual substance, that of ' 

general This conception, though not false, fails to stress 5 “®“ J 
the philosophical atntude of Hume, who is not “ y 

tolerance, or religion but who, so to speak, allows himself 
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freely by reflection, with no call to action. One of the least doc- 
trinaire thinkers to appear since the Academics and Skeptics of 
antiquity, he points out in his discussion of hberty that “there is 
no method of reasoning more common, and yet none more blame- 
able, than, m pblosophical disputes, to endeavor the refutauon of 
any hypothesis, by a pretense of its dangerous consequences to 
rehgion and morality. When any opmion leads to absurdities, it is 
certainly false; but it is not certain that an opinion is false because 
It IS of dangerous consequence.” Hume stands apart from all other 
eighteenth-century thinkers who posited a providenual correspond- 
ence between truth and human needs. Metaphysical investigations 
do not have to be justified on the basis of their utility or accom- 
plishments; they are a form of mtellectual exercise. These investi- 
gations may seem very difficult and urmg, but some mmds, hke 
some bodies, are endowed with vigorous, flourishing health; they 
need violent exercise and find pleasure m labors that seem difficult 
and burdensome to ordinary men. 


His aim was shared by many of his contemporaries and by Con- 
dillac m particular, to make metaphysics a science by using, m the 
study of the human understanding, the procedure used successfully 
by Newton in celestial mcchames; to pass from our particular judg- 
ments of thmgs to their most general prinaples — prmciples which 
should indicate the limits of human curiosity with respea to each 
saence. 

This formula, however, clearly reveals Hume’s originahty. To 
him phdosophy is a critique, a criuque of the human understanding, 
a critique of ethics, a critique of literature and art. Beginning with 
man’s appreciations and beliefs, he seeks through analysis and m- 
ducuon to identify their principle. He is careful, however, not to 
evaluate the principle of hxs evaluauon, just as Newtonians re- 
frained from explammg gravitation, through which they explained 
everything else. Consequently Hume’s design is quite different from 

gene ogy or classification of ideas, it concerns the justification of 
the prmciples of our judgments 
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ir The Cutique of Knowledge 


1 he prccctliJ^g fact is somcvvlwt obscured in Hume’s first work, 
the Tteattfc, by the clumsy arrangement of his materials, which 
suggest at first glance a simple reworking of Locke’s Essay an 
opening section on the ideas of relations, modes, and substance, 
supplemented by a discussion of die association of ideas and a final 
chapter confirming the Bcrkclcian criticism of abstract ideas, a 
second section on the ideas of space, time, and existence; a third 
section on knowledge and probability These were the subjects dis- 
cussed by Locke in his Essay* But m the third volume of his Essays, 
published nine years later, Hume discards some of the long dis- 
cussions (more particularly, the discussions of space and time) and 
provides a dearer exposition of his own theses 
From tile outset, liowcvcr, the Ti cause takes us onto new ground 
“Idealism," the name given to Locke’s doctrine by his adversaries, 
as a rule reduces all the objects of our understanding to simple or 
complex ideas. To Descartes, who had introduced the term, the 
idea was the image or representation of a reality To the degree 
that It remained representative m Locke, the idea was only an 
intermediary between the mind and its object; unable to choose 
between the idea as an object and the idea as a representation, Locke 
was obliged to cope with the Bcrkeleian objection that one idea 
can only resemble another idea Hume did not reject idealism, but 
he solved the problem by making a distinction between impressions 
and ideas: impressions are originals or models, and ideas ate cir 
copies Impressions arc strong and vivid ^vhereas ideas are we , 
so that while each idea is representative, it is representative o an 
impression, which is identical to it in nature and superior only m 
intensity In this way Hume steered clear of Berkeleys cn 
and retained representative ideas He even went further and 
a maxim which is indispensable in judging e wor o 
„0 .d=. » no .do. ha. «. =..« “"I® “ 
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the impressions of which it is a copy can be designated, at least 
with respect to simple ideas, for the grouping of simple ideas into 
complex ideas does not always have to refer to an identical grouping 
of impressions Hume attaches only one reservation to his maxim, 
but It is most striking if the eye is presented with a whole senes 
of gradations one of which is assumed to be omitted, it can perceive 
the missmg gradation even though it has never had an impression 
of It previously; consequently a simple idea can exist without a 
corresponding impression This observation seems to indicate that 
Hume sensed that the mind was not simply a mosaic of impressions 
and that it was impelled to search for new impressions. 

This maxim is at bottom the sole principle of Hume’s critique. 
In the mind itself he found models to validate ideas, and he be- 
came an immanentist critic. His object was to study, not impres- 
sions, but only ideas or copies of impressions. Their diverse rela- 
tions with each other and with impressions — one might say, what 
is given m the problem and not subject to further investigation — 
constitute the fabric of the mind. 

As he read Locke, Hume must have noted a defect mentioned 
earlier by Condillac arbitrariness and indecision with respect to 
the formation of complex ideas Whereas Condillac had formulated 
rules to explain what Locke had failed to clarify — how complex 
ideas are fashioned from simple ideas— Hume seeks to determine 
through experience the forces which serve naturally and spontane- 
ously to link ideas Here he rediscovers the universal prmaples of 
the order of the imagination which Malebranche and, before him, 
Plato and Aristotle, had stressed, mo ideas become associated be- 
cause of their resemblance, because the impressions of which they 
are copies were contiguous, or because one of them represents a 
cause of something which the other represents the effect These 
laws are to our ideas what the Newtonian law of attraction is to 
bodies; they maintain the order of the mmd as the law of attraction 
maintains the order of the universe, and they account for the forma- 
tion of all complex ideas. Hume disapproves only of the physio- 
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logical “explanations” which the Caitesians and espeaally Male- 
branche had claimed to find for these laws; to him they are original 
and primitive. 

Yet Hume is not an “associationist” in the sense later attributed 
to the word. His mental attraction is not universal first, because 
attention has the power to stop the scries at an idea, next because 
there is sometimes a veritable irregularity in the imagination and 
an arbitrary union between two or more ideas not connected in 
any way Moreover Hume, like Malebranche, holds that these asso- 
ciative connecuons are the mam causes of our mistakes, resem- 
blance, in particular, often causes us to confuse ideas whenever the 
acuons of the mind through which we consider them differ but 
slightly. 

Thus Hume first tried to fill the gap in Locke’s system. The 
imaginauve connecuon is the intermediary between a simple idea 
and a complex idea For example, if we have a complex idea of 
relation, it is because we are comparing ideas that have been joined 
through association based on resemblance; the comparison of the 
portrait and its model— the complex idea of reJation-foHows the 
connection which caused the idea of one to suggest the idea o e 
other, the complex idea of substance— a mass of simple ideas desig- 
nated by one name-is formed when these simple ideas have been 
reunited by the imagination through association based on con- 


^Proceeding further, however, he found a problem which Lo^e 
had found as insoluble as the first one-thc ° ^ 

from ideas to knowledge, m the sense attribute o 
Locke Knowledge, according to Locke, was either P P 

o, »<.«) of o 

mtuiuve perception of an existence, immense por- 

Hume’s first original contnbuuon was to show r jj^es ,n 

„„„ of knowledge enelried b, f 

„,„e., of fact oil 0.0^ » ta protable ™ 

to afan the exioteoce of facts OUB.de our a 1 P , 

whether our am. .a to unUae human ewdenm to mdoeo 
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facts or prior experience to predict future facts, we employ a mode 
of reasoning which does not fit into Locke’s system smee it is 
neither an actual experience nor a rclauon of ideas. It can be r^ 
jected as knowledge under the pretext that it provides a simple 
probability (this is often true— for instance, when we remain doubt- 
ful about the past or the future), but it also includes an element 
of certainty. We know with certamty that the sun will rise to- 
morrow, and although this certamty is different from the certainty 
of mathematics, it is no less perfect in its own class 
This inference, whether certain or probable, rests on the connec- 
tion between cause and effect. It is by virtue of this connecuon that 
we are able to use evidence to infer a past cause from observable 
effects and to predict an effect that will be produced by a cause of 
which we have sensory knowledge Thus we must probe the nature 
of this connection m order to identify the foundations of our cer- 
tamty m matters of fact. 

There had, indeed, been attempts to trace this connecuon to one 
of the relations of ideas which provide the foundation for certitude 
in mathematics. In such relations— m relations of equahty, for ex- 
ample— we need only mspect both ideas in order to discover their 
relations a prion Docs the same hold true for the relation of cause 
and effect, that is, do we discover by inspecting a particular cause 
(such as the lowering of the temperature of water) that it is the 
cause of a particular effect (freezmg)? Obviously not, and, here 
alone, experience can instruct us On this pomt Hume has reference 
to the doctrine of those whom Locke’s adversanes called idealists 
Examimng from all angles the idea of the thing which is the cause, 
we find m it no power to produce the effect. But the only question 
posited was the following if the power to produce an effect is nor 
in the phenomenon called cause, where is it? We recall how Male- 
branche attributed it to God, and Berkeley, more generally, to 
Mind Hume adopts the same point of departure but posits a wholly 
new and distinct problem, if we lack sensory knowledge of any 
force or efficacy m a fact, why and how do we beheve that this 
fact will be followed mevitably by another fact which we predict 
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wth the greatest confidence? This is a prelimmary problem which 
Malebranche and Berkeley should have posited at the outs« 

IS ODIOUS that the quesUon of the source of the power to produce 
facte prior to behef in a connecuon between 

non nfl ““I » in having made the mvesUga- 

tion of the principles of this behef completely independent of L 

investigation of their efficacy It is no longer a question of the dia- 
lectic pointing up the inadequacy of sensible things to explain 
themselves and causing us to leap to the spiritual reality, we are 
dealing now with an immanenust critique which seeks to identify 
the moUves of our belief m spite of this inadequacy 
What exactly is belief? Hume tells us that the idea of an object 
IS an essential part of the behef accorded to it but not the whole 
of It, since we conceive of many things m which we do not believe 
Only when belief is added to the idea does it become knowledge 
of something real and no longer a fiction Prior to this, according 
to Hume, no philosopher had explamed belief 
Here again, Hume has recourse to the properties of imaginative 
connections belief taken by itself, is only the idea with a particu- 
larly bgh degree of vivacity Beheving in an idea adds nothing to 
the content of the idea, unbeliever and behever have the same ideas 
in their mmds, but m the mind of the behever these ideas have 
more strength, vivacity, solidity, firmness, and stability— m the mind 
of a man, for mstance, who accepts as true a tale considered ficti- 
tious by another The particular character of the idea which causes 
us to believe in it derives from its associative links with present 
impressions, for an impression, which is more vivid than any idea, 
has the smgular property of transmitting something of its vivacity 
and power to the ideas connected to it, as if thought, animated by 
it, retained something of its vigor when gliding toward related 
thoughts, thus, in religions, sensible images and solemn ceremonies 
strengthen belief 

It follows that whatever strengthens the connection between an 
impression and an idea at the same time fortifies belief m this idea, 
to the point of exempting it from doubt 
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There we have all the elements which explain our confidence 
m the appearance of an effect when its cause is present-K:onfidence 
culminating in the judgment that their connection is necessary. We 
should note first that we acknowledge a necessary connection only 
between successive and contiguous facts whose succession we have 
observed several tunes. This repetition has no effect on the actual 
joining of factSj but m our minds it engenders a habit or a custom, 
strengthening the imaginative connection that causes the mmd to 
pass from the idea of one to the idea of the other and, by reinforcing 
the connection, produemg an irresistible belief. The necessary con- 
necuon, then, is only a progressively more facile transition from an 
idea— a penchant born of custom for passmg from an object to 
‘‘the idea of that object, which usually attends it ” Like any other 
idea, the idea of a cause is a copy of an impression— not a copy of 
a power that we apprehend in things but the power of the internal 
impression or impression of reflection, which is the feeling of cus- 
tom. But the umvcrsal penchant of the mmd for spreading itself 
over external objects makes us suppose that this necessity is m the 
objects under consideration and not m the imnd that considers 
them. 

Is not this “explanation” of causahty its destruction instead, since 
It shows us die illusion of which we are victims? This would be 
true if human reason were the product of critical reflection and 
could be estabhshed through argumentation^ then other arguments 
could destroy it, and we would finally have to suspend judgment; 
but man continues to beheve and to thmk and to reason in the 
ordinary manner even though he can find no mistake m logical 
arguments The explanation is that behef m causahty depends on 
feelings rather than on logic, and ideas cannot destroy a sensation 
or a parucular mode of conception. If there is dispanty between 
belief and reflection, this disparity cannot harm behef. There is 
a great difference between the opinions we form as a result of calm 
and profound reflection, and the opimons we embrace by a sort 
ol insunct or natural impulse, by virtue of their conformity and 
harmony with the mmd. If these two opinions collide, the outcome 
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IS easily foreseen as long as our attention is focused on the subjectj 
the philosophical, artificial prmaple may predominate, but when- 
ever our thoughts stray, nature will deploy her forces and bring 
us back to our first opinion 

Spontaneous behef, stemming from the nature of imagination, is 
then the judge in the last resort Reflection can neither confirm nor 
achieve behef but can go no further than to discover its lau's The 
search for the principles of imagination and custom must be aban- 
doned 

We must note, however, that custom could not play such a role 
if external phenomena did not provide it with the opportimit)^ 
Behef in causal connections would not exist if we did not find in 
experience the repeution of an identical or similar phenomenon 
A um verse is conceivable in which the same conditions would ne\er 
be reproduced and behef could not take shape We would be press- 
ing Hume too hard if we said that there is a harmonious relation 
between our mner nature and the nature of thmgs, for he did not 
try to justify our confidence in fcelmg, he simply reported that 
this confidence exists and thrives, and the unnatural atutude as^ 


sumed by the philosopher in callmg it in question is no argument 
against the ease and facility of a more natural conception 
Hume makes imagination the basis not only of our behef in 
causahty but also of the skeptical solution of three great problems 
which had been troubling philosophers throughout the eighteenth 
centur}' the existence of the external world, the immatenahty o 


the soul, and personal identity , , j 

Why do we believe in the existence of permanent bodi^ disunc 
from us when our senses reveal to us only evanescent objects re- 
solved into pure impressions which, m the form that t ey are 
immediately given, are no more external to us than pleasure o 
pain? Certainly not by reason, for this belief is pnor to an) reaso^ 
L Imagination alone is involved, and we can be sure tha 
mo It be exercised only on one condition certain dust rs f 
collections, or series of impressions must be 
But only the properties of imagmation can expla 
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believe each time that these clusters are the same bodies and that 
they have continued to exist during the intervals o£ their appear- 
ance* A body which is the same or identical remains invariable from 
one moment to the next and is perceived m an uninterrupted man- 
ner at these difierent moments; in such a case, passage from one 
moment to the next is so easy that it is hardly sensed. In the case of 
a cluster of impressions reproduced intermittently, the transition 
from one object to another is almost as easy as m the case of iden- 
tical objects, and the smooth flow of thought causes us to believe 
m the identity of the two objects; but since their intermittence 
contradicts this behef, we create the fiction of a continuous exist- 
ence. 

At this pomt the philosophical reflection of the skeptics comes 
into play That the impressions which we would like to think of as 
independent of ourselves depend stnctly on the senses is proved by 
all our illusions. Now dogmatic philosophy supports spontaneous 
belief and invents a world of real, permanent objects distina from 
our transient percepUons; it concedes to skeptical reason the inter- 
mittence of percepuons and attnbutes to the imagination continu- 
ous existence. Hume calls it the monstrous fruit of two contrary 
principles and shows that behef and philosophical reflection are 
opposmg sentiments Dogmatic philosophy proves only that nature 
IS obsunate and will not give ground no matter how fierce the at- 
tack from reason The diverse forms given to the theory of the 
external world by the dogmatists denve from this requisite of the 
imagmauon: AnstotIe*s first matter, idendcal beneath outward 
changes, is a fiction mtended to re-establish an identity between 
successive aspects which are said to belong to the same body; its 
substanual form simply expresses the easy traniuon through which 
we pass from one quahty to others when they are habitually re- 
united. Here the mechanisuc theories of Descartes and Boyles-ac- 
cepted by Locke, who accorded mdependent existence only to figure 
motion, and solidity, and treated such “secondary” quahties as 
sounds and tastes as mere impressions on the mind— arc the same 
m nature as Aristotle’s theory; furthermore, they include an inner 
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contradicuon when they seek to determine the mechanical causes 
of sounds or smells; for in trymg to satisfy the penchant of imagi- 
nation for picturing to itself bodies distinct from us, they deny that 
there is any trace of validity in a spontaneous imaginative behef 
which fails to exclude the slightest sensible quality from the ex- 
ternal world. 

in The Cnttque of Religion 

The foregoing example shows that in Hume’s view philosophy is 
a completely useless superstructure built on the foundation of spon- 
taneous behef Some of his other dogmas, particularly those relating 
to the spirituality of mind and personal identity, were viewed in 
his time as indispensable preludes to the natural rehgion which, ac- 
cording to men like Clarke, led to revealed rchgion. In his Dialogues 
Hume gives a substantial account of the nature of this natural re- 
ligion It belongs, he says, to ecclesiastical history rather than to 
philosophy Many of the Church Fathers adopted a wholly skeptical 
attitude toward human reason in order to bolster their authority 
and attributed all forms of heresy to behef m the universal capacity 
of reason But in an era when many religions were known, when 
one authority counterbalanced another, clergymen thought it neces- 
sary to have recourse (at least as a prelimmary step) to the univer- 
sality of reason Consequently this case is wholly analogous to the 
preceding cases, for it is marked by the pretense of founding spon- 
taneous behefs on philosophical reflection. To the cntique o t is 
pretense Hume devoted two long sections of his Treatise (the sec- 
tions on the immateriahty of the mind and personal identity), the 
tenth section of the Essay (on miracles), and his remarkable Pw- 
logues concerning 'Natural Rehgton. 

So-called philosophical demonstrations of the immatenality o 
mind are worthless It is said that impressions or ideas, by their 
nature, can only be inherent m a spiritual substance, but in erence 
and substance are left undefined How could we know a substance 
since we can know only impressions or ideas which are copies 
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them, and since an impression is a mode and therefore cannot repre- 
sent a substance? Thought is said to be immaterial because it is 
indivisible; but if we grant that the materialists are wrong in link- 
ing thought to extension, then the “theologians” are equally wrong 
m stating that an mdivisiblc thought can perceive extension with- 
out spreadmg itself out and dividing. The difference between spirit- 
uahsm and materiahsm is really no greater than the difference be- 
tween spintuaksm and Spinozism, for Spinoza’s simple substance, 
of which all existmg things arc modes, becomes almost indistin- 
guishable from the simple substance of the “theologians” (here we 
should of course read “Berkeley”), to which is linked the whole 
system of perceptions, i£ everything which is not mind is percep- 
tion. On this question the opposing dogmatisms coincide when 
pursued to the end, and one of them helps religion no more than 
the other harms it. 

Equally unfounded is bebef in the identity of the personal self 
as a permanent reahty, superior to the transient succession of im- 
pressions and ideas. In the mind there are only impressions and 
ideas which are distinct from eadi other and joined by no per- 
ceptible bond. The nouon of personal identity arises in the same 
manner as the notion of the identity of external bodies; because of 
the assoaative force of resemblance and, espcdally, the natural re- 
lation between cause and effect, we remember successive states of 
consaousness, enabimg the imagmation to create the fiction of our 
permanence Still, Hume betrays his dissatisfaction with his ex- 
planation m the Appendix of his Treatise, in which he admits that 
he does not know how “our successive perceptions” arc united “in 
our thought or consaousness.” In any event, he holds that phi- 
losophers were wrong in assuming that wc have an intimate aware- 
ness of our personal identity. 

As for rational proofe of the existence of God, Hume shows that 
they derive from an mcorrect appKcation of modes of reasonine 
whiA ordinanly prove successful. In Hume’s day the most popular 
of these proofs was the proof by final causes, which Voltaire re- 
peated again and again. It rests on the analogy between an artificial 
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raechamsHi and the universe, which resembles a complex mecha- 
nism closely enough also to require an intelligent author One of the 
most common arguments in experimental science, it differs stnk- 
mgly from Clarke’s a prion proofs since it rehes on probabihty 
The exposition of this proof by the rationalist Cleanthes shocks 
the mystic Demaea as well as the skeptic Philo Demea on account 
of Its conclusion, since God is likened to a human operator, Philo 
on account of its pnnaple;, since an analogy is established between 
a mechanism fabricated by man and the universe To begin with, 
It can be argued that there can be no analogy between a very limited 
part due to a limited cause and the immense whole whose nature 
may or may not be the same throughout But if this analogy is 
assumed to be sohdly grounded, it can be put to the most fanciful 
uses, and that is what Philo did with amusing virtuosity. It is 
therefore necessary to posit a finite God such as the human artist— 
a God whose cause can be sought, an imperfect God such as an 
artisan who meets with obstacles, perhaps even a plurality of Gods, 
since the operation of the world can be a collaborative affair, and 
in any case a corporeal God who can work with his hands Cleanth^’ 
method of analogy can be extended further still a parallel can be 
drawn between the universe and an organism, and God can be 
seen as the soul of the world or a vegetative force, like those forces 
which, without consaousness or design, produce order in p ants, 
and there is no reason to reject Epicurean cosmogony since, in sp 
of what the theologians say, a motion can begin without a un 
tary agent (gravity or electriaty, for example). 

Clarke’s proof is no less open to criticism In the first pl^^ it ts 
impossible to conceive of a being as existing necessan y Ihe im- 
agmadon always remams free to deny the existence of any ^ 
whatsoever, furthermore, if a necessary being 
not the universe be explained through matter, whose prop^u^ a 

UY to find the sufficient reason of the universe outside 
not suppose arbitrarily that it is a limited whole 

Natural rehgion claims to demonstrate not only the 
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God but also his providence, which is contradicted, however, by 
the existence of evil. We recall the arguments of the theodicy, which 
attempts to resolve the difficulty. Hume makes two observations 
regarding this subject, which he repeatedly exammed m detail: first, 
we must accept the paradox of human suffenng, which is both a 
terrible argument against Providence and a means of persuading 
men m search of consolation to embrace religion; second, notwith- 
standing the arguments of all the theologians, nothing is easier than 
for us to imagine a universe m which the sources of evil, as we 
know them, have disappeared, in which activity is motivated even 
by the shghtcst pleasure rather than by pain, in which particular 
acts of God’s will continuously annihilate the bad effects said by 
the theologians to be hnked to his general laws, m which the human 
faculty of work is further developed, m which finahty is more per- 
fect In a word, no argument proves that the ultimate source of 
thmgs IS not indifferent to man 

We recall that critical reflection on the origin of the pnndple of 
causahty did not destroy but rather justified the spontaneous atti- 
tude of the normal man who beheves in a necessary connection 
between cause and effect, skepticism is for rare moments of re- 
flccuon, behef for a whole lifetime Would the same be true of 
religion? Would skepticism here be the prelude to faith? This con- 
clusion IS suggested by the last conversation in the Dialogues, m 
which Philo explains how his critique of natural rehgion leaves 
the field free to revelation These texts, in which he expounds ideas 
similar to those attributed by him to the Church Fathers, are parallel 
to those which we have noted concerning natural behef in causahty, 
which subsists m spite of criucism of this notion. Is bs declaration 
a precauuonary measure, typical of the eighteenth century? Is it 
sincere ? 

Here a distinction is in order. Ima^ation, according to Hum^ 
IS the natural source of our beliefe It does not Mow that every 
creation of the imaginauon is justified We must distmguish in the 
imagmanon betiveen principles which are permanent, irresistible, 
and universal (hke causahty) and prmdples which are variable^ 
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weak and irregular; the former are the foundation of all our 
Noughts and actions; the latter are neither veritable nor necessary 
or even useful m the conduct of life. Reasoning which leads to 
behef m the existence of bodies and the reasoning of one who be- 
heves in ghosts are both natural, but the second is natural in the 
sense that a sickness is said to be natural when it springs from 
causes which are natural, even though they may be injurious to 
health Alternatively, to see that in the positive religions many be- 
efs depend on this disordered and absurd imagination, we need 
only read what Hume has to say in the twelfth conversation about 
the predominant rehgion- Far from being a social bond, it is a 
cause of dissension; it leads to frivolous observances, to ecstasy and 
creduhty, and through concern for eternal salvauon, it engenders 
narrow egotism Also important in his Essay is the chapter “On 
Miracles m which he seeks to reveal the fallacious reasoning on 
which OUT behef in miracles is based the human testimony which 
supports our behef, no matter how high a degree of probability it 
may attain, is still not susceptible of offsetting the certainty that 
any event must be produced in accordance with natural laws More- 
over, the famous incidents involving the convulsionanes of St. 
M^dard— inadents which occurred during Hume’s sojourn in Pans 
— ^showed him that perfect agreement among all witnesses to the 
same fact fails to prove its existence. 

Under these conditions, to bring out the full significance of Philo’s 
declarations, Hume would have had to do for religion something 
similar to what he did for causality to identify what is essential 
and natural, in the broadest sense of the word, m religious belief 
Hume set down the broad outlines of this task in a remarkable 
treatise on T/ie Natural History of Religion, which is concerned 


espeaally with polytheism Here Hume combats two interpretations 
then in vogue the first, very ancient, affirmed that mankind had 
begun with divinely revealed monotheism and that polytheism was 
merely a corruption of it; the second, found in Fontcnelle, held 
that polytheism was the first of the sciences and that man had ar- 
nved at polytheism through the contemplation of nature and the 
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investigation o£ its causes Here, as everywhere else, Hume denies 
that a simple theoretical speculation can be the root of a profound 
belief. How could anyone believe that primitive man was interested 
in the regular order of nature? Sentiment, hope, and especially fear 
concerning his destiny gave birth to polytheism: to primitive man 
the gods were benevolent beings or wicked beings--K)r at least bemgs 
whose favor primitive man had to learn to curry— before they were 
causes of the order of the umverse. 

Here we see the hnes along which Hume might have been able 
to develop a positive theory of religion In it he would have placed 
less emphasis on the extension of knowledge than on the satisfaction 
of the inmost human needs. 

w Ethics and Politics 

Hume’s speculations on ethics fit into the same pattern as his 
doctrines of knowledge and rehgion, which they probably ante- 
date^ They are at once a critique of ethical rationahsm and an 
appeal to belief and sentiment The rationalism which he entiazes 
IS that of Clarke, then prevalent in England. It assumes the exist- 
ence of moral relations which are defined as objectively as mathe- 
matical relations— for example, the relation of benefactor to debtor, 
the relation of fraternity, of friendship Virtue consists in acting m 
conformity to the relations conceived by reason; the ingrate, or one 
who prefers his brother to his friend, is mistaken about the nature 
of these relations. Hume observes that reason can indeed tell us 
whether an act is appropriate to an end and consistent with a rule, 
but that there is no attachment to this end in the absence of an 
approving or censuring heart For instance, to the understanding, 
the murder of Lams by Oedipus and of Agrippina by Nero are both 
parnades; but the feeling of horror provoked by the second makes 
It a crime, and this feeling depends not on objective relations but 
on the mner constitution of human nature, just as beauty is not 

^ Supplementary 
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the symmetry perceived by the mind but the pleasure that accom- 
panies It 

Still, Hume does not belong to the ranks of those who, like 
Hutcheson, left the decision to a moral sense or feeling There is 
in moral judgments (as in the judgment concerning causaht)') a 
universahty which should be explained It results, according to him, 
from the approval or disapproval of our acts by those around us 
Virtue IS any action or quality of the soul that exates a feeling of 
pleasure and approbation among those who witness it Moral senti- 
ment IS meamngful only if it has reference to a soaety which makes 
judgments according to its own standard Against this thesis, it 
may be objected that variations and contradictions in judgment 
occur when we examine different societies did not the anaent 


societies approve of suicide and the exposing of children? Hume 
mamtams that agreement subsists on the mam points— sincerity or 
courage, for example — and that differences in customs result from 
a deviation due to arcumstances Exposing children is a form of 
paternal love m a very poor country, patriotism cannot be the 
same in a free country like England as in France, where it is re- 
duced to love of the “despot”, bravery cannot have the same mean- 
mg among warhke and among peaceful nations, and certain senu- 
ments can develop only at the expense of others-for example 
French sociability, which stifles family sentiments. But the pn- 
mordial sentiments remain the same, the only exception being, m 
Hume's view, the ‘‘artifiaal lives” of those who wish to make te 
own laws on the fringes of soaety— fanatic individualists hke Diog- 
enes, who tried to make philosophy his standard, or Pasa , wo 
was a victim of religious superstitions or philosophical dehnum 
We see how remote this “sentimentalism is from nascent 
asm, from heroism seeking to chart its own course, apart 

the courses already laid out. „,mmtion 

From the beginning to the end of the doctrine, ® ^ 
and senument are essentially factors of generality, unio , 

They are not the turbid powers feared by rauonalism and made 

triumphant by romantiasm 
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From the pohucal point o£ view Hume goes against the Whigs 
and against Locke’s liberalism. He denies that the legitimacy of a 
government rests on a primitive contract which is revocable and 
which therefore includes the right to revolt; moreover, unlike the 
Tories, he denies divine right and absolutism He reverses the terms 
of the problem, in the sense that he tries to discover the legitimacy 
of a government, not in its ongin (unknown in most cases but 
generally marked by violence, to which the contract is alien or 
contributes only famt support), but in actual social utihty. This 
prmciple provides a basis for offering resistance, if only to a shght 
degree (diffenng in various governments, but greater in England 
than elsewhere), to a government detrimental to society. 

V Adam Smith 

It was also m sentiment that Adam Smith thought he had found 
the rules of ethical conduct. Born in 1723, he attended the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, where he was taught by Hutcheson, He became 
professor of logic (1751), then of ethics at Glasgow, In 1759 he 
published his Theory oj Moral Sentiments, and m 1764 he became 
tutor to the young Duke of Buccleuch, with whom he resided m 
France, first at Toulouse, then Pans, where he became acc^uainted 
with the physiocrats Upon bs return to England he devoted bm- 
self wholly to the preparation oiThe Wealth of Nations, which he 
published m 1776. He died in 1790 

His Theojy of Moral Sentiments concludes with some curious 
pages against casuistry, which he treats as the exemplar of mtellec- 
tuahstic ethics 'It may be said, m general, of the works of tbe 
casuists that they attempted, to no purpose, to direct, by predse 
rules, what it belongs to feeling and sentiment only to judge of. 
How IS It possible to ascertain by rules the exact pomt at wbch, jn 
every case, a debate sentiment of justice begins to run into a W 
lous and weak scrupulosity of conscience? When is it that secrecy 
and reserve begin to grow into dissimulauon?”^ Such fine distinc- 

* nc Theory of Moral Sentimentr (Edinburgh, 1808), TL, 373 
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tons (and ethics requires tiein) can be graced only through the 
immediate sympatb} or r^ulsion Yriich we fee] and whidi is trans- 
lated throng a judgment of apnioral or disapproraL This judg- 
ment is not dictated by self-interest, ^ce our good opinion of 
something may lead to actions which are useless or at tunes even 
harmful: nor does it spring from reason, as Cudworth and the 
Cambridge moralists concluded from the generahty of moral judg- 
ments, which Smith accepts. This generaEty, hie that of an em- 
imical laWj is obtained through inductioru We do not approve or 
disanprore any acdoii originally because, upon examinadon it 
seems to accord with or oppose certain general rules; on the con- 
trarr^ general rules arc established because experience shows that 
acdons convostd of certain circu m stances arc generally approved 
or disapproved Unlike Hutcheson* Adam Smith does not think 
that we can hare recourse to a moral sense, for while one sens^— 


the sense of nghu for examplMnust remain the fame no matter 
which color it perceiTes^ our approhadon takes different foims, just 
as the sentiments we approve take different ionns He maintains 
that the anprobadon gjren to a tender sentiment in no way re- 
sembles the one given to a lofty sendment, that one molhSes m 
while the other elevates us, and that there is no resemblance be- 
tween the emodons which they exdte. Approbation then rs at 
tom. nothing more than conunimion of sendment, or sympathy. 
This sxmvsshy is etHcal only i£ it is ^LoHy aisintcresttd; dius 
£r=t judge: otiers before judgiag omselres, and we appraise oin- 
selves coixeolT only i£ tre linow to adopt tie point of vieiv 

of an impartial spemtor, ^ 

\dam Smith neverJieless notes something mcom^t m our 
of judging: it seems that if sympathy is oed o^J^o on. 
sentiment, ought to judge a man's ment or lad: o. ment o 
in terms of the intentions that dictate ^ conduct; 
the sort hanpens, and fortunate or umoitunaLC co3s.q 
cess or ^ure, almost entirely determme the 
mahe conceming the merit or dmierit of ^ 
cynroathy coire^onds to the sentiment conv^ } 
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rather than to the sentiment that he actually experiences within 
himself. Adam Smith recognizes that this mconsistency and this 
supcrfiaal manner of judging arc the conditions of moral life as 
he understands it From the example of moralists such as La Roche- 
foucauld, he knows the extent to which an exhaustive analysis of 
sentiments casts suspiaon on “the most innocent and circumspect con- 
duct.”® “Sympathy” then is not a kind of intuition which causes 
us to penetrate deeply into the consaence of another; unhke Rous- 
seau, Smith does not make moral sentiments an ethic of conscience. 
Here, as in Hume, sentiment has a practical role and is common 
to all men, but finahsm, which remamed latent in Hume, mamfests 
itself on every page, and the sympathy that governs moral conduct 
IS one more proof of divme providence Later, in his work on po- 
hncal economy,^ Adam Smith showed that if deliberate measures 
arc not imposed by the government, the spontaneous operation of 
self-interest should be sufficient to increase the wealth of nations. 

°Op , I, Part Two, sec 3, chap 111 

* Inquiry into the Causes of the Wealth of Nations, 1776 
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VAUVENARGUES 


I Ltfc and Wor\s 

Luc de Clapiers, Marquis de Vauvenargues, was born at Aix in 
Provence in 1715 At an early age he was an avid reader of the 
ancient morahsts, Plutarch and Seneca He became an officer in the 
royal army in 1733 and took part m the Itahan campaign (1733-36)1 
then in the Bohemian campaign (1741-43) Though he was sick 
and almost bhnd when he returned to Aix in 1745, he decided to 
establish a residence in Paris^ where he died in 1747 He was an 
intimate of the Marquis de Mirabeau, and later of Voltaire and 
Marmontel The only work which he published in his lifetime was 
Inti oductton to Knowledge of the Hitman Mind (174^) > followed 
by Ciitical Reflections on Some Poets After his death, in i 747 » 
there was pubhshed a second edition of the Introduction, followed 
by Reflections and Maxims Each successive edition thereafter (those 
of 1797, 1806, 1821, and 1874) contained new writings or new ver- 
sions of writings already known, but these were only sketches, made 
for the most part durmg the course of his military career 

n The Doctnne of Types of Mind 

Historians of philosophy often misjudge the importance and 
depth of Vauvenargues’ thought Vauvenargues was a systematic 
thinker who was forced by arcumstances to leave his exposiuon 
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m the form of disconnected thoughts. Trying to achieve a coherent 
notion of the human mind, he found that his century, ivith its 
taste for disputation and its passion for ‘‘scientific oddities’* (he had 
in mind the collection mania), was completely mdiSercnt to contra- 
dictory statements concerning the most important subjects. 

Vauvenargues, though he was not initiated to the scientific move- 
ment, brought to the study of the mind the Newtonian ideal which 
we found m Condillac and Hume: “The vast mmd considers be- 
ings in their mutual relations, apprehending at a glance all of the 
ramifications of things; it unites them once agam at their source 
and in a common center, and it puts them all imder the same van- 
tage pomt,” he wrote “I hke a writer who embraces all times and 
all countries,*’ he continued, “and who reduces many effects to few 
causes; who compares the prejudices and morals of different cen- 
turies; who, through examples drawn from painting and musics 
acquaints me with the beauties of eloquence and the close connec- 
tion between the arts.” 


But Vauvenargues did not hcheve in the existence of an infalhble 
and universally accessible method for realizing the universal con- 
catenation envisioned by his century He found on the contrary 
(and this must have had its source in his meditation on Pascal) 
that people normally see only certain types of mind, which are 
generally mutually exclusive, and that each individual wants his 
dominant quahty to be that of mind m general Quick mind, pene- 
trating mind, apt mmd, profound mind, poetic mind, rational mind 
-all these mmds denote different, incompatible directions and rule 
out any mutual understandmg. The quick mmd of the sophisti- 
cated man, for example, wiU scorn the profound mind which it 
cannot foUow along “its dark path.” Worse stiU is the misunder- 
standing among people with profound mmds, "each preferrina his 
own object” This misunderstandmg is radical and necessary be- 
cause It IS the condition of creativity-for instance, poetry "hardly 
allows us to dmde our efforts.” Thus few minds are capable of 
embraemg simultaneously every facet of every subject, and Vauve- 
nargues cites the example of the pobtiaans of bis time who admired 
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the devciopinent of the arts and commerce but failed to see the 
poverty of the greatest part of the nation 
One IS forced to choose between the narrow, limited course and 
a vast but superficial view. Take the gentleman who knows a little 
about everything: such knowledge is “almost always useless and 
sometimes pernicious.** Those who say (and is he not referring 
here to Pascal?) that our century has the advantage of having in- 
herited all the knowledge of the past, are disregarding the weak- 
ness of the human mind “Too many objects confound our sight, 


too much knowledge overwhelms our judgment Few people 
know how to use to advantage the minds of others The effect 
of opinions, multiplied beyond the powers of the mind, is to pro- 
duce contradictions and to disturb the certainty of principles 
Thus Vauvenargues speaks out against the ideal common to his 
age, against progress through the diffusion of enlightenment, which 
to him IS **barbarism” rather than progress To disprove the equal- 
ity of intellects — the common theme of his age — he cites the ex- 
ception of the genius who, alone, knows how to combine types 
which are usually incompatible the philosopher endowed with 
imagination, such as Descartes or Pascal, the poet with sound judg- 
ment, such as Racine or Mohere Unity of mmd is not a point of 
departure but is achieved only m the rare case of the genius But 
"in the realm of intelligence as in politics, most men have een 
destined by nature to be members of the lower classes ’ 

This ideal of power, irreducible to any method, applies to eUiics 
as well as to intellectual life What are we? We are our passions, 
"which are not distinct from ourselves** Every passion is shaped 
by our character; ambition is no exception, for it becomes a 
or a virtue, power or servility, depending on the man ove a 
Itself not to an object but “to the idea that we 
and It IS only this idea that we love ” We prefer the beauty wtoh 
expresses the character “that best suits our own ” The reason i^th ^ 
this passion has its source primarily in the “feelmg o po „ 

we Lh to mcrease, m the feehng of “meanness and subjecuon 
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which we wish to sufle, the pmmuve passions are gaiety, whose 
source is the ordinary feeling of power, and melancholy or uneasi- 
ness, due to feehngs of powerlessness It is obvious that the Stoics 
were mistaken when they posited a free will above our passions. 
The will IS “the hand that points to the hours on a clock,” and 
the motives of our actions sometimes escape us because of the ex- 
treme rapidity of thought, but our freedom consists only in the 
determination of our acts by our thoughts and feehngs — that is, by 
ourselves— -for once again “it would be folly to separate one's 
thoughts or feehngs from one’s self.” The doctrine of those who 
preach moderation of the passions is also false. They might as well 
preach sobriety to a man with an upset stomach. "What does a 
sick man care about the delectabJity of a feast which disgusts him ?” 
Finally, La Rochefoucauld’s egotism is false, for as soon as a passion 
becomes strong, it makes few allowances for our mdividuahsm, 
our comfort, or our welfare, his “self-love” is counterbalanced by 
"love of self” which seeks its happiness outside itself and (if Vauve- 
nargues does not use the language of Nietzsche, he approximates 
It) m the exerase of the will to power For example, love of glory, 
one of the strongest stimulants to magnammity, which gives us 
natural control over our feehngs and quickens our efforts; or 
avance, “the greedy instinct which urges us to incrcas^^ strengrfien, 
and consolidate our bemg”; or paternal love, in which the “idea of 
propriety predommates, or friendship, which reveals to us “the 
insufficiency of our bemg." 


But does not virtue appear to be opposed to the cultivation of 
the passions? In ethics we must not try to define a virtue as being 
“cssenually good,” for it is a virtue only m relauon to goodness— 
that IS, by definition, in relation to its usefulness to society; good- 
ness, in turn, is not m itself an object of the will but becom'es such 
an object ‘because religion assures us of mdemnities” and because 
of our "odious fear of torture.” MandeviUe was wrong m mamtam- 
ing that vices, as such, are useful to society; vanity and avance, 
for instance, serve soaety only if they are mixed with temperance, 
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probity, and other virtues If virtue is uniquely defined by social 
interest^ to say that it is a necessary result of our temperament or 
that It has its source in love for ourselves is not an argument against 
It, for here only the results matter. 

Obviously, then, Vauvenargues considers ethics as having no rela- 
tion to the intrinsic worth of man He states this cxphatly “Some 
great quahties are perversions of virtue ” For example magnanimity, 
the display of power which consists in exercising control over for- 
tune and subjugating other men, made criminals of men like Cata- 
hna and Caesar and showed no signs of diminishing after doing so 
Heroism, distinct from our ethical values, constitutes the true worth 
of man and, like genius, ranks above the hmited appreaation and 
apparent contradictions that characterize the vulgar mmd 

Thus, hke Condillac and Hume, Vauvenargues sought the source 
and regulator of mind in something more natural, more profound, 
more mtimate than transcendental reason which, accordmg to 
eighteenth-century thinkers, neglected nature, sentiment, passion, 
and belief “My whole philosophy,” he wrote to Mirabeau on 
March i, 1739, “has its source m my heart Do you think it is pos- 
sible for It to withdraw to its source and take up arms against 


itself? A natural philosophy which owes nothing to reason cannot 
submit to laws, my philosophy can tolerate only itself, it consists 
properly of independence, and the yoke of reason would be more 

unbearable than the yoke of prejudices 
Condillac's statue which is subjected exclusively to sensible im- 
pressions, Hume’s man who follows the behefs formed spontane- 
ously within him, and Vauvenargues’ hero whose sole rule is fadelity 
to himself and to his dominant passion are all concepuons ot the 
same kind, no matter how different their inspiration Vauvenar^M, 
hke Hume, was a critic of natural rehgion, which claimed tos 
reason traveling independently toward transcendent reahty h y 
thing that has being has order,” he wrote 

a. a » h« » F- W.U ^ 

pa> an end tt a.y mveauganon of d.e ."i- 

order. 
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Such was the harsh, haughty doctrine of a thinker who is often 
shghtcd, to whom the edition of 1806 attributed a "consolmg and 
gentle philosophy,” and in whom Voltaire and others found only 
substance for fastidious discussions of style 
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THE THEORY OF NATURE 


I Dideiot, U Alembert, and the Encyclopedia 

In the group of philosophers known as the Encyclopedists, either 
because Aey actually participated in Diderot and D^Alembert’s 
undertaking or because of their affinity with them, we find a spirit 
quite different from that of the philosophers previously discussed. 
Generally speaking, they placed httle stress on the philosophy of 
mind, for they were inclined to think that Locke had had the last 
word on the matter and to look with deep distrust on metaphysical 
subtleties They were interested not so much in mental faculties as 
m nature and society In Diderot in particular and in his materialist 
friends, D*Holbach, Helvctius and, previously, La Mettrie, we find 
an emergent conception of nature 
The history of the foundation of the Encyclopedia by Diderot 
and D’Alembert is well known Denis Diderot, born at Langres 
in 1713, studied under the Jesuits at the College Louis-le-Grand 
Interested in all the sciences and arts, he first translated Stanyan’s 
Gieaan History (1743), then James’s A Medianal Dictionary 
(1744), and finally Shaftesbury’s Inquiry concerning Vvtue or 
Ment (1745) III 174^ publisher Le Breton entrusted him with 
the translation of Chambers’ Cyclopaedia, or an Universal Die- 
tionaiy of Arts and Sciences, pubhshed with great success m 1728 
The idea of such a work was in the air, and in an oration delivered 
m 1737 Ramsay, the great exponent of Freemasonry, is reported 
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to have exhorted his colleagues to “unite to shape the materials for 
a universal dictionary of the hberal arts and all useful sciences.”* 
Diderot enlarged the original project and brought in his friend, 
the mathematician D’Alembert Jean le Rond d’Alembert^ born in 
1717, had already written his Tieatue on Dynamics and was a 
member of the Academy of Sciences and a friend of Frederick II 
Associated with them were various collaborators, men of letters, 
scholars, and scientists, but Diderot himself wrote a large number 


of articles Imprisoned at Vincennes for six months m 1749 for writ- 
ing Philosophical Thought (1746) and hettei on the Blind (i 749 )> 
he published the first volume of the Encyclopedia {Encydopidte, 
OH Dictionnaiie laisonne des arts et des metieis') m 1751 (he had 
also written The Way of the Sceptic, published m 1830, and On the 
Sufficiency of Natutal Religion, published m 1770) The first vol- 


ume of the Encyclopedia, by a group of men of letters, was pre- 
ceded by a “Preliminary Discourse,” written by D’Alembert Pious 
partisans, supported by the Journal de Trevoiix and Christophe de 
Beaumont, Archbishop of Pans, took up as a pretext a thesis up- 
held at the Sorbonne by the Abbe de Prades m which they found 
conderanable proposiuons such as the origm of ideas in the senses 
or the defense of natural morality, and then placed the responsi- 
bility for the scandal on the Encyclopedia and succeeded in having 
It interdicted just as the second volume was being published, early 
in 1752 Nevertheless, with the taat support of Malesherbes, di- 
rector of publications, and in spite of the incessant attacks by the 
enemies of the Philosophes, Pahssot and Freron, five new volumes 
of the Encyclopedia were pubhshed between 1753 and 1757 
1758 was another crmcal year for the work as a result of po emics 
occasioned by his article “Geneva,” D’Alembert, f 7 ' 
destine approval of Voltaire, abandoned the work, as did Ducios 
and Marmontel. The Encyclopedia, held accountable for the ma- 
terialism of Helvdtius (whose book Essays on the Mind, pubhs 
in 1758, was condemned), was agam interdicted by roya 
and intoed by .ha pope, no. nnnl mud. ter, 


» As quoted by Joseph Lc Gras, Diderot et VBncydopidte, p 28 
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last ten volumes appear Around the Encyclopedia was formed, 
chiefly from 1753 on, the society which mcluded not only Diderot 
but also Rousseau, Grimm, D’Holbach, and Helvetius, Several of 
Diderot’s philosophical works—his Thoughts on the Interpietaiton 
of Nature and The Dieam of D'Alembeit, both written m 1769, and 
Supplement to the Voyage to Bougainville, written m 1772, were 
not pubhshed until after his death. Diderot died in 1784. 

‘‘We are witnessing a great revolution in the sciences,” wrote 
Diderot in The Intei pi etation of Nature, “Considering the penchant 
which intellects seem to me to have for ethics, belles-lettres, natural 
history, and experimental physics, I would almost dare to assert 
that within the next hundred years there will not be three great 
geometers m Europe” What might be called a veritable demathe- 
matization of the philosophy of nature occurred as men turned 
away from the Cartesian ideal according to which every difficulty 
m physics should be rendered "almost idenucal to the ideals of 
mathematics ” 


The nature and origin of such a new mentahty merits investiga- 
tion Three reasons for its emergence, all closely mterconnected, 
stand out (i) the manner in which Newton’s mathematical sa- 


ence of nature was interpreted, (2) the transformation of the ideal 
of the mathematicians, (3) the development, for their own sake, 
of the life sciences 

The result of Newtonian science was to pomt up the contrast be- 
tween the rigor of mathematical reasoning and the merely ap- 
proximative character of expenmentai measures It was wrong for 
anyone to assume that there was m the law of attraction a principle 
from which all natural phenomena could be deduced This law 
failed to account for the electrical, chemical and biological phe- 
nomena which were receiving more and more attention More- 
over, as Diderot, Bradly, and Le Monnier observed, even in the 
study of the heavens the new mathematical science “did not dis- 
pense with observing the sky ” 

brutal obsem- 

which caused Diderot to say that someone should write a 
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Tieattse on the Abenation of Measioes It seems, in fact, that 
through the idea of his science which he fashioned for himself, the 
geometer took the mitiative in dissociating himself from physics, at 
least in proportion as natural science asserted its originality D’Alem- 
bert, the theoretiaan of geometry, combines the traits (not incom- 
patible by any stretch of the imagination of the empiricist and 
the logiaan On the one hand, mathematics is an experimental sci- 
ence because of its subject matter It is even the first of the saences 
since It deals with figures, the most abstract and general charac- 
teristics of bodies “By successive operations and abstractions, we 
divest matter of almost all of its properties and somehow consider 
only Its ghost, extension”^ (we recall that this is the language of 
Hobbes) Geometry studies matter reduced almost to nothingness, 
and arithmetic, still more abstract, originates when the object is 
to find the relation between the parts of that from which we im- 
agine geometrical bodies to be composed Thus, since it is no longer 
anything but “a kind of general metaphysics in which bodies are 
divested of their individual quahties,” mathematics relegates to the 
experience of the physicist almost everythmg that can be discovered 

On the other hand, as a logician the mathematician seeks to 
deduce all truths from the smallest possible number of principles 
His course, like that of philosophers in general, is the reverse of 
the course dictated by common sense “The most abstract notions— 
those which the common man considers the most inaccessibly 
are often those through which the greatest light is conveyed T e 
smaller they are in number, the more fruitful the prinaples 
are ; they must be expanded through reduction The mathe- 
matician’s virtuosity therefore consists in dispensing with the great 
est possible number of concrete notions This is true, for example, 
of D’Alembert’s work m dynamics, which is the complete opposite 
of the dynamics attempted by Leibm^ who had remtrodneed into 
Cartesian mechames the notion of moving cause or force em 
bert requires only moUon. “Solely from consideration of mouon 

® Dtscotirs silt VEneyclopSdte 

® Discottrs stir Vtncyclopedte 
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Viewed m the simplest and clearest way,” ^ he deduces three princi- 
ples by means of which reason can obtain results coincident with 
those of experience 

Thus the truths of dynamics, contrary to what Leibniz thought, 
are necessary and not conungcnt. Mathematics, understood in this 
way, relinquishes the eminent place assigned to it by Descartes and 
becomes only one science among others But if we adopt D^Alem- 
bert*s mterpretation, we see that it has somethmg in common with 
the others Like D’Alembert, almost every other mid-eighteenth 
century thmker rehed on empiricism and deduction, trying to find 
in each saence the fundamental fact from which all the rest could 
be deduced For example, nothing bears a closer resemblance to 
D’Alembert’s ideas on mathematics, than Condillac’s theory of 
mmd. “Anyone who exammes a senes of geometrical propositions 
deduced from each other,” writes D’Alembert in his Discourse on 
the Encyclopedia, “will notice that all of them arc merely dis- 
figurations of the first proposition; it is distorted, gradually and 
successively, as the geometer passes from one consequence to the 
next; instead of being multiphed, however, it is simply given dif- 
ferent forms.” Is tbs not, mutatts mutandt, what Condillac said 
of sensation and the mental faculties? Tbs is the same type of 
thinking that we find, in another form, in the pblosophy of nature 
and again in soaal philosophy 

One of the most charactenstic aspects of this type of thinking is 
Men in Linnaeus’ discussions of the classification of hving bemgs. 
Diderot voices the most general criticism of those called "meth- 
odists” m these words. “Instead of reforming their notions of be- 
ings, It seems Aat they take it upon themselves to model beings on 
their notions” Linncan classes are categories abntrarily febricatcd 
y the mmd and forced to accommodate any hving bemg which 
presents the characteristics which define its class; furthermore, any 
other charactmsti« are disregarded, even though they might re- 
ate a particular bemg to other beings placed in a remotf class. 

Effoi dt 

Ifiterpt^tattan dt la nature. 
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Contrary to the rule established by Locke, Linnaeus thought that 
he could utilize archetypal ideas o£ substances 
Diderot is instinctively hostile to any thought that Ji^es and 
limits bemgs. “There is nothing precise in nature . . . Nothing is 
of the essence of a particular being And you speak of essence, you 
poor philosophers.” His work abounds in intuitions concerning 
nature conceived as a whole in which particular beings are re- 
absorbed After bemg a deist with Shaftesbury, he arrived at a bnd 
of naturalism of which the most vivid expression is given in Ihe 
Dream of D* Alembert^ Through Bordeu, the vitahstic doctor of 
the school of Montpelher, he expounds the thesis that an animal is 
an aggregate of animalcules which join together and become organs 
for the wholej the individual has no unity other than the unity of 
aggregation which is forever varying and being transformed, with- 
out any true death occurring and without the whole being affected. 
He urges us to “steer clear of the sophism of ephemerality,” which 
supports the belief that diurnal forms endure eternally; there is a 
general flux which must cause the species which constitute the whole 
to change completely from one planet to the next and from one 
epoch to the next Diderot had a presentiment of Lamarck’s ^trans- 
formism “Organs produce needs and needs produce organs” The 
transient identity of the self exists only through this whole “Change 
the whole and you necessanly change me” But there is also in 
each bemg (this is the old alchemy of the Renaissance) an image 
of every other bemg: "Any animal is to some degree a man; any 
mmeral is to some degree a plant; any plant is to some degree an 


animal.” ^ _ 

To this naturalism is Imked an ethic based on the return 
nature. Diderot’s Supplement to the Voyage to Bougainville,^^ a 
Tahitian fantasy, desenbes what human life would be bkc \ cn^ 
trusted to completely pure, primitive instincts not yet trans ormc 
by laws and religion. It contrasts at every point with the natura i 
of Rousseau, who stressed the natural, spontaneous character 


® Jirve dc d* Alembert t m (Vuvres (cd Assezat), II, 139 
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conscience and duty. To Diderot the return to nature is the return 
to instinct. 

n La Mettne, D'Holbach, HdvStms, Maupertuis 

Apart from his scmdllating style, there are only slight differ- 
ences between Diderot’s ideas and those of his friends, DTIoIbach 
and Helvetius. Before them came JuKen Offray de La Mettrie 
(1709-51), a doctor who was banished first from France (1746) 
and then from Holland (1748) because of his publications. He 
found refuge with Frederick II, who granted him a pension and 
appomted him court reader. He was always held in bad repute in 
philosophical arcles. Paul Henri Thiry, Baron d’HoIbach (1723- 
89), was bom in the Palatinate and spent most of his life at Paris, 
where he was the friend and host of the Philosophes, whom he 
assembled in his hotel on the Rue Saint-Roch. He contributed to 
the Encyclopedia articles on chemistry and diverse scientific sub- 
jects and, begmnmg in 1766, pubhshed a great number of anti- 
rehgious writings. Claude Adrien Helvetius (1715-71) came from 
a family of physicians of German ancestry. His grandfather, the 
first of them, settled in France, where Helvetius became 

farmer general. Durmg his lifetime he published only his Essays on 
the Mind, which was condemned; the book On Man did not appear 
until X772. 

The superficial view that La Mettrie’s and DHoIbach’s material- 
ism IS grounded on the sensationalist theory of knowledge was long 
ago refuted m Lange’s History of Materialism. Decided sensation- 
alists like Condillac were actually stria spiritualists, and simple 
chronology rules out the possibility that the first known French 
matenahst, La Mettrie, profited from Condillac’s works. Besides, 
that materialism had existed in England since the emergence of the 
seventeenth-century “mortalists” is attested fay Locke’s confession 

concernmg the spirituahty of the mind by Toland’s books, and by 
Collins’ ^ J 
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Materialism asserts the fundamental umxy of all phenomena— ob- 
servably physical, vital, moral, social, human, or animal— and posits 
as their common link their relation to the entity which he calk 
nature. “Everything that is not taken from the bosom of 
nature,” says La Mettrie, “e\er) thing that is not a phenomenon, 
a cause, or an effect — m short, everything that is not in the realm of 
natural science— does not concern philosophy and comes from an 
alien source ” * Here again the object is not to describe a real generis 
of these phenomena but to produce the impression or intuinon of 


their intrinsic relationship 

The thesis of the matenahsts is simple enough, but the intellectual 
circumstances under which it is upheld are more complex. Their 
thesis, though predicated on rigorous determinism, is difierent from 
Cartesian mechanics In Man a Mac/iwe^ for example, La Mcttiic 
refers to the Cartesian thesis of animal-machines, but he th i n ks that 
each part of the body has its own structure to allow it to act and to 
function without the whole; and, as a doctor, he stresses the survival 
of organs after their separaaon from an organism (examples then 
known include the continued beatmg of the heart of a frog and 
the reproducuon of the whole pol}p from one of its parts); it 
follows, then, that every acuon of an organism is due to the com- 
bined actions of each part, uith its own structure and force, as in 
the automatons then being fabneated by Vaucanson. “If only it is 
conceded that organized matter is endowed unth a moving puna- 
pie which alone differentiates it from matter which is not so cn- 
dowed,” he says, “and that in animals everydiing depends on 
sity of orgamzation, that is enough to explain the energy o su 


stances and of man ” , , . 

It is in D’Holbach’s of Nature that the thesis stands ou 

most clearly. It is concentrated in an ancient Ionian incept ag^s 

which Plato and Aristotle had fought 

D’Holbach expresses in this way “Motion is a J ^ 

which necessarily flows from the essence of matter. 


“ Dtscotirs prcUmiiiiare, m CEwtres 
^ Systems de U nature ou its loir 


(London, 1752)* P ^ 
moude phystqne et du trorde moride (Lo 


don, 1770), P as 
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reprimands the physicists who, hke Descartes, thought that bodies 
were inert and preferred (for instance in the case of heavy bodies) 
to explain thdr fall through an imaginary external cause of which 
they had no idea rather than to attnbute an inner force to them, 
and he undertakes (in a passage that makes htde sense) to deduce 
Newtonian gravitation from the essence of matter. By inherent mo- 
tion D’Holbach means something that difiers qualitatively accord- 
ing to the matter under consideration, for "each being can act and 
move only m one particular way. . . . Each being has laws of mo- 
tion which are peculiar to it and acts constantly in accordance with 
these laws unless a stronger cause mterrupts its action” (p. 17). 
D’Holbach puts primary stress on the Cartesian error of the homo- 
geneity of matter, which he refutes by praising the Leibnizian prin- 
ciple of mdiscermbles as stated by Bilfingcr, After positing these 
substances endowed with qualitatively different propemes, DUoI- 
bach concludes that each bemg is a composite of simple beings and 
that Its essence consists wholly in the mingling of these beings. 

Like many of his contemporanes, D’HoIbach tries to apprehend 
the senes of essences, beginning with matter. But he stresses the 
philosophy of nature almost solely for the purpose of showing the 
extent to which his thesis renders natural rehgion nugatory, and 
he effectively destroys the argument, then almost unique, used by 
the Philosophes to demonstrate the existence of God— the argument 
of final causes. Order in nature is but one rigorously necessary ar- 
rangement of its parts, founded on the essence of things, for ex- 
ample, the beautiful regulanty of the seasons is not the effect of a 
divme plan but the result of gravitation. 


But D*Holbach was espedaHy concerned with applying his ideas 
to the moral world and showmg how they should be used to con- 
s^ct a new morality not connected with any positive rclimon 
Man, too, is a mt of matter "whose arrangement is called 
orgamzau^ and whose essence is to sense, to think, and to act” 

which depends m turn on his temperament. The sole kw of £ 
activity IS to love pleasure and to fear pain. He is surrounded 
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sensible beings different from him and unequal among themselves, 
this inequahty which supports society inasmuch as it causes 
men to have need of each other But of course "men contribute to 
the well-being of other men only when they are persuaded to do so 
in order to procure pleasure thereby, they refuse to contribute to 
It when they are hurt Those are the principles on which to ground 
a universal system of ethics, one common to all individuals be- 
longing to the human species”® Ethics, then, consists m willing 
the well-being of others, but the benefits associated with it are in 
no way natural consequences of the social process, on the contrary, 
the powers of the earth must lend to ethics the expedient of re- 
wards and penalties of which they are depositaries” (p xix) The 
moral problem is a problem of legislation the establishment of a 
system of sanctions in which pleasure is used to incite men to 
perform virtuous acts, that is, acts useful to others It therefore im- 
phes a political reorganization in which the power of education, 
until now religious, is replaced by an enhghtened, unprejudiced 
secular power which recognizes, along with the motives of human 
conduct, social utility 

No morality without soaal restraint this notion, notwithstanding 
appearances, clearly separates the view of D'Holbach and his circle 
from the teachings of the Epicureans, who were radically isolated 
from soaety D*HoIbach, whose books are suffused with the idea of 
social utility, seeks to achieve the conformity associated with re- 
hgion, but by surer, more rational measures Here his views con- 
trast starkly with those of La Mettrie, who states bluntly "In ethics 
we have no choice except to resemble others, to live and almost 
to think as they do What a comedy^” 

Hence the relentless struggle against religion, which philosophy 
IS supposed to replace In this struggle D’Holbach probably used 
the arguments common to the philosophers of his time— the ab- 
surdity of theological quarrels, intolerance and its dangers, the 
fragility of traditions— but he relied mainly on the antinaturalistic 

^ La morale timverselle ou les devoirs de Vhomtne fandSs stir sa nature (Amsicr- 
dam Michel Rey), vol I, p xvm 
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character of Christianity. Religion preaches ascedasm and insists 
that man should not desire what his nature compels him to desire; 
such principles “produce no effect, or simply reduce man to despair 
by inciting an unrelenting struggle between the passions of his 
heart, bs vices, bs habits, and the fantasuc fears through wMch 
superstition has sought to crush him”; these pnnaples arc wholly 
arbitrary smee they are grounded “on the cbmerical will of a 
supernatural being” (p 145) and not, like those of the new etbes, 
“on the eternal, invariable relations subsisting between human be- 
ings hvmg m a soaety” Notions whidi are inherently as meffec- 
tive as these can be fortified only by arufiaal notions, such as the 
notion of the soul, of a future hfe, or of a God who rewards and 
punishes Here again, then, man’s conduct is motivated by pleasure, 
yet a purely imagmary pleasure. Who could have contrived and 
maintained such inventions but those who use them to lead men 
wherever they will— m other words, priests? That religion is the 
invention of pnests determined to impose all lands of ceremonies 
and practices m order to hold men m their power is the thesis 
transmitted from Toland to D’Holbach, 


The doctrines expressed m Helv&us’ Essays on the Mind (1758) 
IS essentially the same it is the application, in intellectual matters, 
of D’Holbach’s ethical tenets. He attempts to solve this problem: 
Everything in the mind ongmates by means of physical sensitivity, 
which IS identical in all men and even in many animals; but there 
IS a great diversity of minds, which are different both m nature 
and worth; how can such diversity sprmg from a single source? 
Tbs difference derives immediately from the variable capaaty of 
be attention and its orientation or choice of particular objects; 
furthermore, this capacity and direction exist solely by virtue of 
passion, and “one becomes stupid as soon as one ceases to be im- 

P™ of pleasure 

^nd flight frorn pam-that is, to physical sensibility, wbch there- 
fore proves to be the source of the diversity of mmds. As for the 
o a mmd, it is based not on something intrinsic but only 
on the esteem accorded to it by other men, and this esteem is pro- 
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portionate to the general interest of the members of the society to 
which the individual belongs, a miser may evidence as much in- 
telligence in his schemes as the leader of a victorious army, but the 
latter is superior by far to the former Dependmg on its nature, 
each kind of society— commoners, aristocrats, men of letters— con- 
fers superiority on a mind which would lose its worth by changing 
Its setting, moreover, since each mdividual benefits by conforming 
to the interest of the soaety m which he hves, this soaety inspires 
passions which should produce the mmds it esteems Hence Hel- 
v^tius deduces the social role of the philosopher, who alone pursues 
the interests of all— those mterests which are truly universal— and 
not the interests of a particular soaety* "It was the philosophers 
who brought soaeties from the state of savagery to the state of 
perfection which they have now reached " The “prejudices” of the 
savage (by this Helvetius means ceremonies such as sacnlices to 
ancestors or the offering of first-fruits, ceremonies which nineteenth- 
century soaologists viewed as symbols of the social bond) were im- 
posed for the particular benefit of the priesthood 
No one could outdo Helvetius in deprecatmg the essential, m- 
trinsic quahties of the mind A genius is such only by virtue of his 
worth to soaety; circumstances are responsible for the reputation 
of statesmen, as for inventive talents, it must be remembered that 
no scientist or philosopher is without precursors and that, in conse 
quence, they are merely continuers Here we have the total reversal 


of Vauvenargues* theses 

The mmd is so dependent on external conditions that education 
encounters no resistance in shapmg it at will From start to nis 
the treatise On Man (1722), which was written partly to retute 
Rousseau’s £mtle, purports to show the power of instruction Hcl- 
vetius IS convinced that man’s passions (and consequent y w 0 
mind) arc in no way dependent on nature and physio ogica s 
ture but are due to the arcumstances of his education, t a , 

they are due essentially to the system of sanctions 
aoDhed to them Idolatry of education or the artificial fabnc 
oSnds could not be'pushec^ f-thcr, and D’Holbach himself 
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critidzed Helvetius for not having seen that there are “rebellious, 
volatile, or dull dispositions” which nothing can improve,^^ 

It sometimes happens that materialists try to shirk responsibility 
for the practical consequences of their doctrmc. Helvetius, of course, 
assures us that ignorance (he means rchgious prejudice) is no 
guarantee of the fidehty of those who practice it, that revelation of 
truth is disastrous only to the speaker, that knowledge of truth is 
always useful, that its revelation never disturbs states.^^ La Mettrie, 
on the other hand, presents matenahsm as a purely speculative 
doctrine which, though it attains truth, cannot and will not exert 
any influence on rules of conduct: ‘It is futile for the materialists to 
prove that man is only a machine, for the people will never beheve 
anything of the sort What great harm would result if they did^ 
Laws are so stnct that they could be Spinozists, and society would 
still have no reason to fear the destruction of its altars, which seems 
to be the goal of this audaaous system ” And later, speaking of 
the proof he thinks he has given of the mechanical necessity of all 
human acts, he says* “All these questions can be put in the same 
class as mathemaUcal points, which exist only in the geometer’s 
head”; the theory of man as a machine “is so difficult to apply in 
practice that it proves to be as useless as all the metaphysical truths 
of the highest geometry” Conduct calls for social restraint, truth 
for speculauon; this is the sense of his reply (at the beginning of 
Chtsuamty Unvetkd, lytiy) to the objection that “the people must 
have a rehgion, good or bad” and that religion “acts as a necessary 
restraining force on simple, imcouth minds” He says; ‘The com- 
mon people read no more than they reason . . , ; if one of them 
were able to read a philosophical work, he would no longer be a 
scoundrel to be feared . . . ; fanaucs incite revolutions . . . - en- 
hghtened, disinterested, sensible men are friends of peace” It is 
Jvious that indeasion reigned in matters that seemed crystal dear 
Here we find confusion and indications of an almost irrecondlable 

(1776), n. 70-71 
Dc ? sec. VI, chap u 

xvu 
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disagreement between speculation and practical necessities; the 
world, as it was revealed to reason, provided men with nothing 
to guide their conduct But this introduces a problem which looms 
large throughout tlic remaining part of the history of philosophy 
These books stirred up a violent polemic The incidents are not 
important in the history of doctrines; besides, they quickly fell mto 
oblivion, and they seemed for the most part dry and dull “We did 
not understand,” said Goethe, refernng to The System of Nature, 
liow such a book could be dangerous It seemed to us so spiritless, so 
Cimmerian, so cadaverous that we could hardly bear the sight of 
It.” Critics soon saw that the aim of materialistic naturalism was 


to replace, by a rational construction, old traditions in the form of 
government, religion, society, and education “A hundred times,” 
observed Nicolas Bcrgicr, “philosophers have drawn up plans for 
politics and for government; every time they have failed because 
they have always made plans for men as they imagmed them, that 
is, for men who do not exist and who will never exist 
The most profound of these critical examinations is that of Hol- 
land in his Phtlosophtcal Reflections {RSflextons philosophtqties 
sur Ic Systhmc de la Nature, 1773). Leaving aside facile declamauons 
against atheism, he stresses the radical contrast between materialistic 
dogmatism and the criUcal movement that originated with Locke 
and Hume (one more proof, if such is necessary, of the indepmd- 
cnee of empiricism with respect to materialism) Whereas D’HoI- 
bach represented nature as a necessary concatenation of facts, ea 
deriving from another to infinity, Hume observed that this causality 
implied only a constant connection, not a necessary one No one 
has been able to validate D’Holbach’s hypothesis of a geometric 
deduction of the laws of motion, and the very notion of an infan^ 
senes “implies a contradiction since it would have the grea 
possible number of terms and no real number ^n be t e grea ^ 
possible number” (p. 21) Furthermore, the sufEaent reason 0 
real effect would be relegated to infinity, which means that 


^ Poeiry atid Truth, IX 

^^Exanten dtt materiahsme (i77i)> h 3^^ 
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would be found nowhere. Here we see the outKncs of the finite 
thesis of the Kanfaan antimony. Holland found no less intolerable 
the transformation of attraction into "an imdcfinablc metaphysical 
being which resides m bodies and acts in places where it is not 
present” (p 23), and this despite the anticipated protestation of 
Newton. Finally and most important, Holland refuses to admit 
that empiriasm leads to egotism in ethics and to negation of the 
spirituality of the soul and liberty, whereas the opposite theses are 
linked to innate ideas. As an empiridst Hutcheson posited be- 
nevolence as a moral prmdple, and D’HoIbach never proved that 
a combination of motions can produce thought As for hostility 
between philosophy and religion, Holland notes ( 11 , p. 202) that 
religion is one aspect of the human mind and that it progresses or 
dechnes with the mmd as a whole; but it neither prevents nor pro- 
duces progress, "The progress of the sciences was retarded not by 
rehgion but by the invasion of the barbarians ... It was not re- 
hgion that caused the fall of Constantiaople, a political event to 
which we are indebted for the renaissance of the sdences and the 
arts. The state of rehgion ” he adds with profundity, “follows the 
revolutions of the h um a n mind, which in turn depend on the com- 
bmation of mynad circumstances totally alien to Ae mind.” 

Maupertuis (1698-1739), who was president of the Berlin Acad- 
emy, remamed somewhat aloof from the other materialists, de- 
voung a part of his activity to pure science, mathematics, astronomy, 
and geography (he directed the expedition charged with determin- 
ing the shape of the earth) . A defender of Newton against Descartes, 
he believed that it is beyond human intelHgence to fashion a syl 
tern and to "follow the order and dependence of every part of the 
universe.” On the other hand, he imitated Leibniz and used the 
principle of finahty to justify the general laws of nature, least ac- 
uon, and umversal attraction It was in the work first pubKshed in 
Laun under the pseudonym of Dr. Baumann {Dissertatw inau- 
gttrahs metaphysica de universali naturae systemate, 1756) that he 
uphdd a view of materialism complaisantly expounded fay Diderot 
m m Interprciation of Nature and castigated by Rousseau in his 
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Profesaon of Patth Thought and extension, says Maupertuis, desig- 
nate not essences but propemes which can, without contradicuon, 
belong to a subject whose essence may even be unknown to us, 
our aversion to attributing thought to matter is traceable to our 
conceiving thought as a mind similar to our own, in truth (and 
here Leibmz’ influence is again discernible) there are countless 
gradations of thought, from a clear intellect to the vaguest sensation 
The materialism of Maupertuis is a kind of hylozoism which at- 
tributes life and sensibility to every material molecule and assumes 
that any superior life or thought comes from the consensus of ele- 
mentary molecules Nevertheless, according to P Burnet, his most 
recent interpreter, on some points this doctrine resembles the im- 
materialism of Berkeley In particular, Maupertuis does not consider 
extension as being substantial; like so-called secondary qualities, it 
IS a simple representation Such indecisivcness is characteristic of 
Maupertuis* thmking 


m Bufion and the ’Naturalists 

It IS important for us briefly to note the existence of the same 
spirit in the works of the naturalists, dominated by the personality 
of BuUon Georges Louis Leclerc de Buffon (1707-88), superintend- 
ent of the Jardin du Roi after 1738, published his mtura\ History 
between 1749 and 1788 The naturalists looked upon him as a writer 
and philosopher rather than a scientist “His work,” said one good 
judge, “is the antithesis of that of Linnaeus ” He inspire 1 c 
rot’s theses against Linnaeus 

In opposition to Linnaeus’ hierarchical classification he posits the 
notion of a senes or c/iain Taking species (defined as a S'y'JP 
animals which are physically identical and susceptible oE indefinite 
reproduction through copulation) as the only real units, he F - 
poses to arrange them in a single, continuous file so that each 
resemble those close to it more than those remote from i 

“M CauIIcr}', Htslotr^ ics setences cn Trance^ in Htstotre de la nation j f 

xvr, 117 
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Leibnizian axiom of qualitative continuity or the “plenum of forms” 
IS the rule which nature has followed in her production and which 
the human mind must rediscover. In Buffon’s words, “We must 
assume that whatever can exist does exist.” Though he is an ex- 
ponent of the fixity of living species — ^which he represents m Epochs 
of Natuic (1779) as having been created one by one as the earth 
cooled and provided the requisite conditions of habitat— he behoves 
in the unity of a hving type which exhibits every possible variation 
and manifests itself through the continuity of species, which is 
simply the unity of the natural plan. The idea of the series is not 
hnked m any way to the idea of the descent of species, which had 
almost disappeared m the eighteenth century; it consists rather m 
asserting that there is an ideal dependence m the moments of the 
natural or divine plan, and Daudin is justified m saying that the 
postulate of this theory is that the actual state of the hvmg world 
has Its reason “not m the determinative arcumstances of the proces- 
ses that have brought it to this pomt, but m certain relations in- 
herent m this state itself.” 

The same postulate also found support at that time in Daubenton’s 
research m comparative anatomy, which shows, between organs in 
different groups, relations so essential that they nullify the petty 
differences on which “methods” are established It was after citing 
Daubenton's works, inserted into the fourth volume of Buffon’s 
Natufal History, that Diderot advanced the idea that there may 
have been a first being or “prototype of all beings,” of which hving 
species are successive metamorphoses 


Another discovery casts a new hght on Leibniz’ notion of series. 
Leibniz, according to whom everything is m everything and is 
organized to infinity, could see m the ascending series of forms 
only a passage from confusion to disunctivcness Charles Bonnet’s 
discovery of living beings with a homogeneous structure-the 
genus Hy^;«~proved that there were hvmg bemgs without heter- 
ogeneous parts; but it also meant that the series of ascending terms 
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could no longer be defined by the intrinsic character of a continuous 
progression toward distinctiveness but only by reference to one term 
in the series — that term considered, not without an element of 
arbitrariness, to be the most perfect According to Bonnet, this be- 
ing is man, and its degree of resemblance to the human organiza- 
tion gives each animal its place in the series 
This IS also the view expressed by J. B Robinet in his PMosopht- 
cal Considerations of the Natural Giadatwn of the Forms of Being, 
or Natwe^s Attempts to Create Man (1768) He was even more 
ambitious than Buffon, for he taught that the senes m question 
should embrace every being in nature Robinet (hke Bufion) redis- 
covers the old antimechanisdc ideas of the Renaissance and believes 


that there is no matter in the universe which is not animated, that 
1$, capable of nutrition, reproduction, and growth In this sense he 
resembles Diderot, in whom the idea of the old alchemists reap- 
peared The problem posed by nature is that of reahzing these three 
functions with the greatest possible perfection, and man is the most 
elegant and most compheated solution of this problem According 
to Robinet, progress toward the realization of man consists m a sort 
of progressive liberation of activity, which is a substance and which 
uses matter for the purpose of displaying its effects, in minerals ac- 
tivity IS completely enslaved to matter, with the result *at all 
operations are made subservient to the material subject, m that cast 
a spontaneous motion is noted in a hving being and it seems a 
the active power endeavors to rise above the solid, impenetra j 
extended mass to which it is connected and often forced to su 
mit In man, matter is no longer anything except the organ o 
this activity, and its progression cannot be said to Jiave reaped i 
hmit in him; a phase must be postulated m which this acnvit^ 
longer dependent on organs and converted into pure m dl.g^c^ 
“IS completely dematenalizcd ” The visible world, Aer^o , 
mvisible world as its counterpart Thus through the idea of e« 
a type of philosophy of nature known since "^ty « 
duS-a philosophy of nature which focus« on the livmg being 

and extends beyond matter to pure mind 
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The thesis o£ series, however, encountered difhculties o£ another 
kind as a result o£ the extension o£ expeaence The senes of beings 
should be linear and without ramifications if all beings tend toward 
man, but experience leads Bonnet himself to think that “the scale 
of nature might not be simple but might shoot out from all sides 
mam branches from which subordinate branches would grow” 
This was also the opinion o£ the naturahst Pallas, to whom the 
linear senes became a ramified tree; from the zoophyte spring the 
two trunks — ^the animal and the vegetable — and from the animal 
trunk spring the two branches of insects and birds. BujEfon adopts 
a shghtly more compheated image, that of a web, for "nature does 
not take a smgle step which is not a step in every direction”; be- 
ginnmg with a given type, nature projects species which are con- 
nected to species of all other types, quadrupeds, for example, in- 
clude species similar to birds, such as bats, and species similar to 
reptiles, such as the anteater,^’^ 

Each of these images — the chain, the ramified tree, the web — seems 
to have a different philosophical signification. The cham is a series 
of forms obtained through the degradation or attenuation of a 
supreme type:— the old Neo-Platonic image; the tree is a tendency 
to realize a superior type^-a tendency which sometimes misses the 
mark and results in aberrant, unproductive formations; the web, 
as Buffon indicated many times, is the reahzation at each stage of 
all possible types to the extent that each stage permits their reahza- 
tion But of prime importance was the common character re- 
vealed, at the crux of these divergences, in the statement of the 
problem. The aim of the naturahsts was to establish, among the 
forms or types of beings under consideration, a smooth, easy con- 
necnon which would enable the mind to grasp their ideal de- 
pendence. They were concerned, not with the real, effective genesis 
of these forms (which they attributed to nature or to God), but 
with their emergence from one another and their fusion 

176-87 
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Tlie Dynamism of Boscovich 


Roger Joseph Boscovich^ bora at Ragusa in 171I3 entered Jesuit 
novidate at Rome in 1725. Versed in geometr5\ opdcs, and as- 
tronomy^ he was also an engineer and an archeologist; in addition, 
he wrote poetry. His PhilosophiaG valtfrahs iheoria redacla ad 
unicam Icgam virium in natura existcntium is the exposition of a 
dynamisde theory of nature which closely parallels the theones just 
discussed. Boscovich^ like a true disciple of Locke, thinks that we 
know neither substances nor the aedve powers of things; but he 
makes a distinction between power and forccu and, t h a nks to New- 
ton^ he succeeds in defining force solely through determination of 
modoiL In fac^ we can speak of forces only when at least two ma- 


terial points are under consideration. These two points are deter- 
mined by their distance, whether they are moving toward each 
other or away from each other, and “it is this detemunation that 
we call force, by which we mean not a mode of action but the de- 
termination itself— regardless of its origin— which changes in mag- 
nitude as tile distances change.’’ 

This force is attractive when the distance between two points 
surpasses a determinate limit; it becomes repulsire when the di!r 
t su pf falb short o£ lie IimiL The universe is the whole set of 
points which mutually attratt or repel each other Each point is a 
ppnepr of forces not by itself but solely in its relauons to 

points which it affiacts or repels just as it is attracted ^repe y 

tbpm. This conceptiou bears some resemblance to Kants on 
adohffa physica (xysS) but difiers strikingly on one pomt Bosc^ 
vichs center of force has no heart, no spontaneit): apart from tne 
whole to which it belongs it is nothing. Here as m foe 
of nature that we have just eitamined, foe natme of 
determined, but in an entirely different staj, by circumstances 
lating to its place in the whole. 
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VOLTAIRE 


t Ltfe and Worlds 

Voltaire (Francois Mane Arouet), the son of a notary, was born 
m Pans in 1694 and educated by the Jesuits. A forced sojourn in 
England from 1726 to 1729 introduced him to L.ocke and Newton, 
who became his masters, and resulted in the pubhcation of Philo- 
sophical Letters (1734), followed by Remarks on Pascal Condemna- 
tion of the Letteis forced him to leave Pans and take up residence 
m Circey, in Lorraine, with the Marquise du ChStelet, for whom 
he wrote The Philosophy of 'Newton (1738), After having honors 
heaped upon him in Paris, where he was named historiographer- 
royal and later elected to the Academy, he retired to Berhn m 1750, 
following the death of Mme du Chatelet. There he was welcomed 
by Frederick the Great, who gave him a pension and the title of 
chamberlain Having fallen out with Frederick as a result of his at- 
tacks on Maupertuis, then president of the Berhn Academy, he left 
Prussia and spent several months at the Benedictine abbey of 
Senones, where he worked on his Essay on Morals, pubhshed in 
1756 It was m 1759, after he had spent several years at Les D^hces, 
near Geneva, that he took up residence m France, at Ferney, near 
the Swiss border There, keepmg m contact with the whole of 
Europe through his correspondence, he earned on his campaigns in 
favor of Galas, Sirven, and Lally (Treatise on Tolerance, 1763) and 
wrote Questions on the Encyclopedia (1764), later known under the 
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Uik of PInlosopIncal D.ctwiwry. He died in Pans in i7;8, after the 

opening performance of Ins drama Irtnc, on which occasion his bust 
\va<i cro^^ neci on stage. 

No pinlosopliical doctrine, in the technical sense of the word, is 
to he found in Voltaire; he was satisfied with the teachings of Locke 
and Newton, whom he credits with specifying dcasivcly the powers 
and limits of tiie human mind. But docs it follow that there is no 
originality, other than in formal and superficial features, in this 
vast literary output which has exerted such great influence and 
which has occasioned so much praise and so much censure? Most 
of Ins writings, including the fiction and many of the tragedies, 
nrc cimp.iigns .ig.iinst prejudice and propaganda for the new spirit 
He sensed a Moicnt contrast between the point to which philosophy 
has brouglu the liumnn mind and the pattern of thinking and living 
of most men who carry their prejudices and beliefs like a dead 
weight. On one hand is tolerance born of knowledge of the limits 
of the liunrtan mind^ a consensus drawn from experience and from 
the progress of tlic arcs and sciences, on die odier hand is intolerance 
and the coercive means put at ns disposition by laws and customs, 
unending discord and controversy based mainly on private opinions 
relating to incomprehensible subjects, and finally, stagnation Vol- 
taire’s ambition was to put intellectual, moral, and social life on the 
level of philosophy and to liberate man from the prejudices that 
bring him unhappiness. To accomplish his aim, he relied on en- 
lightenment and not on an inner modification of man man will 
always be the same, witli his egotism and passions, he has his place 
in tlic scale of beings and cannot emerge from it, but his egotism 
and passions arc harmful only because of his ignorance and preju- 
dices. Such IS the essential thesis of the master of the "philosophy 
of enlightenment; like Locke, he holds that there is a kind of 
harmony between the intelligible and the useful “That which can- 
not be used universally," he says in T/te Ignorant Philosopher, "that 
which IS beyond the reach of the common man, that which is un- 
derstood only by those who have exercised their minds the most 
IS not necessary for mankind” It follows that a goodly part of 
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philosophy IS useless if “no philosopher has had any influence even 
on the morals of the street where he kved “ 

n Theory of Nature 

One central notion underhes the Voltaxnan spint, and that is the 
notion of the fixity of things, of the impossibihty of changing 
things, and of the folly of men who cannot be satisfied with things 
as they are. It is less a doctrine than a diffuse tram of thought, a 
few examples of which follow. 

“I am called nature,” he has nature say, “and I am wholly art.” ^ 
The iikenmg of the imiverse to a clock is a recurrent theme from 
which he draws his frequently repeated proof by final causes of 
the existence of God, obvious to all in this work of art are com- 
bmations which require an “eternal geometer-God” as its creator. 
But he discarded the proof of the existence of God by the contin- 
gency of the world — the proof put forward by Locke and Clarke — 
which he had first upheld m his Ti cause on Metaphysics (written 
^ ^734)' That the image of the clock gives to the universe a kind 
of ngidity m which he dehghts is incontestable God, m his view, 
IS the God of nature and not the God of mankind— in other words, 
his God IS asked to guarantee the fixity of the universe but not to 
save man, who was never imperiled. This is the extreme form of 
natural rehgion, which sees God merely as the wise author of a 
nature useful to man Voltaire, then, was hostile to Epicurus as well 
as to Descartes, 2 and in general to all those who, as a result of the 
concatenation of natural causes, sought a cosmogony, that is, to all 
those who did not view the actual state of the world as a privileged, 
unique state On the other hand, he was fascinated by Newton’s 
physics This was certain to appeal to him, with its mechanical 
laws that implied nothing concerning the quantity of matter the 
number of stars and planets, the inclmation of their axis to the 
echptic, or their circular motion and the speed of this motion, for 

^^Dtctionnanc philosophtqtie. Article “Nature ” 

* Sur VAnti-Uicr^cc de 2lf Cardinal de ?ohgnac, end 
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It was on these circumstances particularly that the distribution of the 
seasons on the earth and the possibility of animal and human bfe 
depended; independent of mechanical causes, they produced effects 
which showed that they must have been chosen by an omnipotent 
God,® Thus a lacuna in Newton’s philosophy, which men like 
Kant and Laplace sought to fill through new cosmological investiga- 
tions, was viewed by Voltaire as an asset— as the affirmation of a 
definitive, permanent state. That is why he was repelled by Leibniz, 
with his principle of sufficient reason, his relative time and space, 
his failure to make room for the wholly free decisions of God 
which arc implied, in Newton, by the absolute character of time 
and space ^ 

In the details of his vision of the world, the same spirit pre- 
dominates He was a resolute supporter of the immutability of 
living species, and also of the immutability of chemical species; 
to him transmutation was always an illusion® He sometimes 
doubted, particularly at the beginning of his Ti cause on Meia- 
physics, that mankind was a single species, and he thought that the 
races of man could m fact be different species, but this was mainly 
on account of the difficulty of assuming that there could have been 
progressive differentiation of such importance within a single spe- 
cies He constantly scoffed at those who, like Needham, sought to 


prove spontaneous generation 

The same skeptical attitude marks his treatment of the theory 0 
the physical revolutions of the globe, which was supported mam y 
by fossils of marine animals discovered on mountains and by 
Louville’s investigations (1724) of the displacement 0 t e po « 
Always suspecting that such theories might be used to prove 
Flood, Voltaire resorted to an imperturbable finalisna-thc ea - 
ful order of the mountains and the indispensable role in e 
of animals of the “high aqueducts” from which life-giving w 


issued. 


* Phtiosophie de Netvton, Part HI, chap x 
Ubtd,hy 
® Ibtd , I, viii 
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This view of things, fundamentally opposed to that of Descartes, 
led him to believe that the role of physics was to begin with a very 
small number of properties of matter supplied by our senses and to 
discover through reason new attributes, such as attraction and gravi- 
tation “The more I reflect upon it,” he wntes, still refuting those 
who accused Newton of reintroducing occult qualities, “the more 
I am struck by the fear that surroimds recogmtion of a new princi- 
ple or a new property m matter, which probably contains an in- 
finite number of them Nothmg m nature is hke anything else,” ® 
and rather than yield on this pointy he prefers to say that "every- 
thing IS an occult quality.” The tendency is for him always to 
multiply jflxed, inalterable essences. 

m Man and Htstory 

The same doctrme of iSxity reappears in his conception of man. 
This perfect writer beheved in the almost complete fixity of lan- 
guages and beheved them subject only to superficial changes due 
to fashions — foreign influences, for example; and he is noted for 
his precise, ngorous conception of the purity of style. If language 
Itself IS fixed, how much more so are the other attributes of the 
human mind Here, it would seem, was an important cause of Vol- 
taire's profound hostihty toward Chnstiamty. In St. Augustine and 
Bossuet as well as in Pascal and Malebranche, Christianity con- 
stitutes a history of man, for whom sin and redemption are critical 
events which radically transform him, his faculties, and the con- 
ditions of his happiness; the Chnstian life consists m waiting, wish- 
ing, prepanng for transmutations of this kmd Indeed, the first 
adversary pursued by Voltaire in his attack on Christianity is Pas- 
cal,* the very one who painted such a dark portrait of the wretched 
condition of man after his sin. In the Thoughts of this “sublime 
misanthrope” are reflected his dehcate temperament, his sad im- 
agination, his bad regimen; in reality man is not an enigma; he 

* IBid , II, XI, cf chap vu a^d HI, xii 
Remarqties stir les Pansies de M Pascal, 
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has a place in nature, is supcnor to the animals and inferior per- 
haps to other beings, is endowed with passions in order that he may 
act and with reason in order that he may control himself The ap- 
parent contradictions noted by Pascal are necessary ingredients 
which can be explained without the Fall, self-love is one condition 
of societies; preoccupation with the future, the constant desire to 
act, boredom assoaated with inaction are all charitable gifts and 
not, as Pascal said, calamities, the mconstancy of our actions is a 
trait of human nature, quite often described by Montaigne, but 
what right have we to interpret it as the sign of a double nature in 
mani^ 

By his Remarks Voltaire extricated himself from the kind of apolo- 
getics of Christianity which could have been most embarrassing to 
him — ^that which emerged once again m nineteenth-century think- 
ing and which considered belief in Christianity to be an indis- 
pensable exigency of human nature. The sense of uneasiness and 
instability that accompanies it was wholly antipathetical to the Vol- 


tairian spirit of an immutable human nature 
Just as Voltaire’s Remar\s contradict Pascal, his Essay on Morals 
js completely antithetical to Bossuet’s Unwersd Htstoiy and St. 
Augustine’s City of God St. Augustine and Bossuet were trying to 
show the unity of history, the sohdanty of the past and the present, 
the same divine plan spanning events; Voltaire, on the contrary, 
tends to see in history only the eternal interplay of human emonons 
“There are about a dozen battles which I have not mentione , 
thank God,” he says in a letter to D’Argental regarding his E««y, 
“because I am writing the history of the human mind an no 
newspaper" In his vast study of the period between the reign 0 
ChJiagne and the een.nty rf Lom XIV h„ " 

hoBtical events but wares, not individiiali but tie spmt «• tP 
».ith m conmetce, its finances, its sciences, its . 

r(»chs fct™ an abnes. iseted wh.lc which w no. 
the past To him history seems to be bent on keepmg P 
enceaebing on die piesent. Tas. nnte. 
been We must always start from the point where 
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the point which nations have reached ” ® We must not think Aat we 
can proceed from the point reached by the anaents “The wMe o 
the ancient world,” he says, speaking of the Jews, “was so d^ercnt 
from ours that no rules of conduct can be drawn from it” That is 
why he writes m his Advice to a Journahst “Be certain to mspire m 
the young more interest in the history of recent tunes, which is a ne- 
cessity for us, than m anaent history, which is merely a curiosity. . . . 

I would hke especially for you to recommend that they seriously 
begin the study of history in the century immediately precedmg 
Charles V, Leo X, and Francis I. It was then that there occurred in 
the human mind, as in our world, a revolunon wbch has changed 
everything” 

Sometimes he advanced the beginning o£ the new period sail 
further. In 1765, he wrote that the face of Europe had changed m 
the last fiftly years, that governments were fortified by standmg 
armies and good police forces, that there had been a softening of 
manners, and that philosophy had made headway against fanaadsm 
Disconanuity in time, according to Voltaire, is linked to discon- 
tmuity in space. Universal history is not hmited to Christianity and 
preparaUon for Chrisaamty the independent civilizaaons of India 
and America coexist alongside the avihzahon of the West, and he 
was the first to treat them at such length in a umversal history. 

But now a new disconanuity appears. The same period has a 
double history the official history which appears m the foreground 
in documents^® — civil and ecclesiasucal history in which man is 
seen as a victim of his passions, and, less obvious or rather almost 
unknown, the history of invenaons useful to man — the plow, the 
shuttle, the saw. The spirit of invenUon has existed throughout 
tune, for m the face of the ofl&cials and the ignorant doctors we find 
"obscure men, artists mspired by a higher instmet, who invent ad- 
nurable things which later are discussed by scholars.” It was not 

® Traiti stir la taUtancCf "Comment la tolerance pent etre admise ” 

* l&td , "Si rintol^rancc fut dc droit divin dans le judaisme ” 

UA B C, dtx^sept dialogues tradwts de VangJats, “Douzi^c entrcDen ” 

^ Lettre stir Roger Bacon 
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philosophy but “a mechanical msPnct found m most men" « which 
™ons, and the prodigious use of machineo^ 
ng the Gre^ and Romans contrasts sharply, according to Vol- 
taire, with the absurdity of their behefs. 

Such views simply imply a radical disagreement m prmciple with 
Montesquieu, whom Voltaire frequently censured on technical 
grounds because of his lack of method^® and the falsity of "almost 
all of his citations.” Voltaire emphatically denies the vahdity of re- 
lations presumed to be necessary, such as the influence of climate on 
religion, the sciences, and the arts, religions are estabhshed “acciden- 
tally” rather than by a natural necessity.^ The historical solidarity 
of generations on which Montesquieu founded his theory of the 
liberal monarchy in France does not appeal to Voltaire, who, in 
one sense, is no liberal, his enemies are the traditional enemies of 
royalty an overly powerful clergy and an admmistraDon based on 
the venality of offices — and only the king, with his increased power 
and the enhghtenment provided by philosophy, can spread tolerance 
and justice, an enlightened despotism such as that of Peter the 
Great, Frederick II, or Catherine II, or such as that which he at- 
tributes to the emperor of China, who makes decisions only on the 
advice of mandarins chosen for their knowledge and competence, 
represents the political ideal of Voltaire. The growth of the arts, 
the sciences, and tolerance is the result not of a contmuous, spon- 
taneous development of humanity but of a great ruler and a good 
government 

Thus Voltaire dissolves and decomposes everything into stable, 
fixed particles history has only the meaning and direction imparted 
to It by human wills and human passions, enhghtened in varying 
degrees by reason, there were no other hidden realities whose de- 
signs they might unwittingly execute 
In his conception of the nature of man he displays remarkable 
consistency and precision He is said to have had a simplified view 


“ Leitres phlosophtques, tenth letter, on Chancellor Bacon 
“ VA B Cf ‘Trcmicr dialogue ” 

Pensees sur Vadmtntstroiton pubhqtie, 38 and 42 
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of things, but It would seem more appropriate to call xt denuded, for 
his harsh empiricism or realism treats as chimerical everythmg 
which IS not a definitive reality— a present and actually given reality 
— and sees in the present, not one moment m a vast history, but 
the stable, permanent elements of which things are composed These 
traits were common to all thinkers of the eighteenth century, which 
was the century of statics, but here they arc manifested with ex- 
traordinary precision. 

IV Tolerance 

These traits are reflected in the campaigns which filled a major 
part of Voltaire’s life but wbch we shall not examine here in detail 
Intolerance, according to Voltaire, is pecuhar to Christianity.^^ Nei- 
ther the Oriental countries nor the Romans, nor the Greeks, nor 
even the Jews pracuced religious intolerance. Christianity practices 
It because this rehgion seeks to dominate both the temporal and 
the spiritual realm; pohtical primacy of the spiritual authority is 
the grand pretension of the popes. If we consider only the “physical 
and moral good of society,” it is obvious that this pretension con- 
tinues to shackle the individual and the citizen. Tolerance is the 
condition of a strong government, without which, as we noted 
earher, Voltaire does not think that progress is possible,^^ furdier- 
more, there can be no strong government with a clergy that pays 
no taxes and exempts from the royal courts of justice many matters 
referred to Rome for settlement, and with a rehgion which through 
Its monasteries deprives the nation of a great number of active 
citizens and seeks to involve the state m its irritating and incompre- 
hensible disputes over dogma. Nor is an economic life possible.^'^ 
Economic interests were foremost m his thmkmg when Voltaire 
requested at least as many rights for Protestants returning 10 Vr2incc 
as were accorded the Catholics m England Moreover, the struggle 

” 

” TreU dc la toliranca. “Comment la toHrance peut 6ttc admisg." 
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against intolerance is tied to the development of world trade, char- 
acteristic of the dmes: ‘You condemn ” he writes ironically, “the 
profits made through maritime ventures. . . . You call such com- 
merce usury. The king will have the new obligation of preventmg 
his subjects from trading at Cadiz. This Satanic enterprise must be 
left to the Enghsh and the Dutch, who are already hopelesslj 
damned.” Finally, he shows that morahty is impossible if rehgion 
goes so far as to deny the foundation of all morality by condemning, 
in the matter or the bull TJmgenitus^ the proposition that the fear 
of excommumcation ought not to prevent us from doing our duty 
We see, then, beneath a host of confusing incidentals, the senous and 
profound idea that dominated Voltaire’s attitude; the idea of the 
independence of the ends proposed to man by his own nature, 
against whidi no religion can prevail 

^ Remcraemert sinch'c a un homme chantaUe 
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JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU 


I Life and Wor\s 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, born at Geneva in 1712, was the son o£ a 
watchmaker. His vagabond kfe began early: in 1728 he resolved to 
leave Geneva forever to escape the tyranny of the master engraver 
to whom he had been apprenticed From 1728 until 1741, the date of 
his arrival m Pans, after many adventures (he was even a lackey 
m Turin), he received the support of Mme dc Warens, with whose 
help he was able to educate himself, learn music and Latin, and read 
the Philosophes; his sojourn with her (1736) at Les Charmettes, 
near Chambery, was one of the few happy episodes in his hfe. In 
1741 he settled m Pans, where he tried m vsuu to promote a system 
of musical notation which he had invented; he left Pans for Venice, 
where he was secretary to the French Ambassador. Upon his return 
to Pans in 1744 he began to become intimate with the Philosophes, 
particularly Diderot; m 1750 he pubhshed his Discourse on the 
Saences and the AitSj which made him famous; in 1755 Pub- 
lished his Discourse on the Origin of Inequality \ m 1756 he hved 
at the Hermitage, in a house that Mme d’Epinay had put at his 
disposition, near the forest of Montmorency, m 1758 he wrote The 
Letter to D'Alembert on Spectacles, concermng the article ‘‘Geneva” 
in the Encyclopedia, m which D’Alembert had censured an article 
in the Geneva constitution prohibiting theaters. At that time he was 
m retirement at the home of the Due de Luxembourg, near Mont- 
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morenc^ It was there that he wrote Tf,e Neiv Hehtse (nfo) 
well as The Soctal Contact and tmh (1762), a work which foLd 
him to flee in order to escape arrest He took refuge at Motiers-Tra- 
vers m Switzerland, then, following his expulsion, with Hume m 
England Upon his return to Pans, he began the uneasy, tormented 
existence desmbed in Revenes of a Sohtary Walter Finally he was 

invited by Ae Marquis de Girardin to move to Ermcnonvilli^ 
where he died m 1778* 

It The Doctuiie of the Dtscowses 


In 1762, after £mile and The Social Conttact, Rousseau was con* 
demned by the Archbishop of Pans, placed on the Index in Rome, 
censured by the Sorbonne, anathematized by the ministers of Bernc^ 
Ncuchatel, and Geneva, and drawn into a quarrel with the philoso- 
phers of the Holbachian coterie ” A recluse, a thinker who defies 
classification, he never ceased to exert on other minds a powerful 
attraction which is mamfested iti an unmatched array of studies of 
his thought and life, proof of this is the publication of his Cor- 
1 espondence and the recent polemics relating to his religious thought 
But leaving aside all systematic attacks and encomiums, we still 
largely fail to find agreement on the interpretation of his thought 
Is there a Rousselhan doctrine with a logical sequence and co- 
herence? Or IS It not possible that the passionate assurance with 
which he approaches each new subject hides insoluble contradic- 
tions from anyone trying to achieve a comprehensive view? Docs 
he advocate the superiority of the state of nature, as his Discourse 
on Inequality suggests, or does he believe in the supremacy of the 
social state, as The Social Contract leads us to conclude? How is 
the civil religion of the Conttact, imposed fay the state on its citizens, 
compatible with the religion of the heart, with The Seaoyard Vicars 
Profession of Faith ? Are we to give first place in the Contract to 
the mdividuahsm which attributes the birth of the state to unaninuij 
of wills, or to an unbridled communism which dictates the aliena- 
tion of each individual to the community? In his theory of knoviJ- 
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edge, IS Rousseau an empinast or does he believe m innate ideas? 
Does he base his ethics on reason or on sentiment? These questions 
arc all hard to resolve 

Rousseau’s first v^rork, the work that brought him celebrity, is 
the one that won the prize given by the Academy of Dijon for the 
best discourse on the subject Have the arts and sciences contributed 
to improve morals? Here he rediscovers the ancient theme of the 
Cynics, which proclaims the misdeeds of civilization It is the com- 
plete antithesis of Voltaire even m its details* the Scythian or Ger- 
man barbarian is superior to the civihzed man, Spartan customs 
contrast with those of the Athenians, and the Roman degenerates 
as soon as he learns the Greek saences. In particular, he condemns 
the universal diffusion of enhghtenment “What are we to think of 
these compilers of works who have mdiscreetly broken down the 
door of the sciences and introduced into their sanctuary a populace 
unworthy of approaching them?” In his words we hear bibhcal 
overtones; these sciences and arts go agamst divme order; and the 
vices that follow them are “punishment for our vain efforts to 
emerge from the happy state of ignorance in which eternal wisdom 
placed us The thick veil it had used to hide all its operations 
seemed to warn us sufficiently that we were not destined for vain 
pursuits ” 

That was a clap of thunder straight from the blue sky of the 
philosophy of enhghtenment The Academy of Dijon proposed, as 
the subject for a new contest, the old academic theme What is the 
origin of inequality among men? Is it authorized by natural law? 
Speakmg m his Confessions of the second discourse which he wrote 
on the subject, Rousseau says “I dared, by comparing man’s man 
With natural man, to show them, m his pretended perfection, the 
true source of his wretchedness” By “man’s man” he means man 
With all the accreUons of his social life a man hke Glaucus, the sea 
dmmty whose features are hidden under the shells and seaweed 
that cover him It was to Glaucus that Plato and Plounus compared 
toe soul which had descended from its celestial habitat and been 
hUed with the impurities of the sensible world, and it is a work of 
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purification which Rousseau, like Plotinus, proposes; he aims to 
separate, in man, “the original from the artifiaal”, the original is 
'‘the state of a being acting always through certain, invariable 
principles ” This is the state of nature, which resembles man's state 
before his fall as Malebranchc might have described it (bear in mind 
that Rousseau’s first philosophical readings were books by Male- 
branche*s disciples)^, m this state there is a perfect balance betiveen 
needs, which are moderate, and their satisfaction; Hobbes was 
wrong in saying that it was characterized by avidity and pride, 
passions which are meaningful only in a civil state; hving alone in 
the primitive forest, without any infirmity or sickness, and having 
no particular instinct but imitating that of beasts, man acquires all 
the strength, all the agility, all the sensory acuity needed for attack 
and defense; indifferent to the spectacle of nature because of its 
uniformity, improvident, having no natural impulse to use fire or 
invent instruments, he develops neither his understanding nor his 
industry. 

Think of the contrast that Rousseau’s first readers must have felt 
between this description and what the juridical tradition, then quite 
vigorous, taught concerning natural law that elementary legal 
relations are imphcit m any human society by the very nature of 
man, and that society may be treated as a natural fact Roussrau 
Ignores any such natural law since abstract legal maxims are useless 
among men who do not need one another Rejecting the teachings 0 
Socrates and the Stoics, he takes up the anaent theme of the Cymes 
and finds in man no inclination toward civil life* “Nature s fai ure 
to go to great lengths to draw men together through mutual nee s 
and to facilitate their use of speech shows how little she as 0 
to prepare for their sociability and how little she has contn ^ 

Si te to. d... B BUbI..h to* ■ 

by pit, a. natural at .g„n».«uch « 4a and antonaa of h» 
senuments 

EnWftMX mr Us scitnccs, by Father Lamy, hts guide 
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The contrast between himself and theoreticians of natural law — 
a contrast which he took pains to indicate— imphes a profound 
divergence of method as well as of doctrine Jurists see in nature 
only the minimal, constant conditions which any positive legislation 
should satisfy and which, being simple residuals of analysis, do not 
designate a stage traversed by man But Rousseau, contrary also to 
Voltaire, has a historical vision of man there was in the history of 
humanity a prcsocial stage which man passed beyond as a conse- 
quence of circumstances which might not have occurred Of course 
Rousseau carefully removes everything which might lend a mythical 
quality to his theory, such as the myth of the golden age or the 
earthly paradise, and explams that he is proceeding m the manner 
of physicists who formulate hypotheses of the formation of worlds 
not in order to portray their true history but in order to reveal their 
nature “Let us begm,” he says m a symptomatic statement, *'by 
eliminating all the facts.” This does not mean, however, that the 
state of nature did not exist, but that his description of it is not 
based on any document. His description is nevertheless justifiable 
since^ like attraction in celestial mechames, “no other system can be 
formulated which will provide the same results ” It is true, then, 
that Rousseau is aware of a historical evoluuon which profoundly 
affects the conditions of human life. “The human species of one 
age,” he writes in his conclusion, “is not the human species of 
another age ... Through imperceptible alterations the soul and 
human passions undergo what might be called a change of na- 
; as the ongmal man gradually disappears, in the eyes of 
the sage society becomes nothing more than an assemblage of arti- 
ficial men and unnatural passions which are the product of all these 
new relations and have no true foundation in nature.” 

In the state of nature man has a unique relationship with things, 
and he takes the fixity and constancy of these things as a model. He 
always has the possibility of breakmg away from them since he is a 
free agent, capable of deviating from instinct and the rule of nature, 
but he would never have done so “without the fortuitous concur- 
rence of several alien causes which might never have occurred”-^for 
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inslnncc, barren ycais, long winters, and hot summers which force 
Jiim, in order to subsist, to enter into partnership with other men 
This gives birth to the state of savagery which, though quite dif- 
ferent from the state of nature, is still not the civil state, first there 
arc transitory bands of hunters, then floods and earthquakes force 
men to establish permanent unions, with the result that there is a 
change of morals; jealousy, discord, vanity, and contempt make their 
appearance in assemblies, the stale has no laws, however, and fear of 
revenge is the only force that restrains man. The savage state, still 
observable, “was the least subject to revolutions, the best for man, 


who was obliged to emerge from it only by some dire penr* 

It is in fact only by an “extraordinary circumstance" that the use 
of fire, necessary for agriculture and consequently for any avil state, 
was discovered. This was the origin of the civilization of Europe, 
the country in which iron and wheat are most abundant This 
agricultural civilization depended, along with the foresight and labor 
whicli it presupposed, on the division of land, on property based on 
continuity of work and possession Thus inequality, based imtiaUy 
on strength and skill, became more and more perceptible The 
division of society into the rich and the poor would have given rise 
to excessive brigandage at the expense of the rich if they had not 
reached an agreement among themselves to consolidate their situa- 
tion by instituting general regulation for maintaining c peace 
“That was the beginning of society and the laws that provide new 
shackles for die weak and strength for tlie rich, destroy iiatuial 
liberty forever, establish the law of property and inequality 
On die whole, The Discowse on the Ongm of Inequality is a so u- 
tion to die problem of evil “Men are evil . . ; y« man as natmaUy 

gorf , . ^«h=., to, cn h™ dcpnvd h». » to PO' W 
to changes to have bcteJIcn hia conmtoa, to P»gto 
has made, to knoivledgc that he has acquire ( 
d gmdat.;. ts due, muteover, to acetdental tea«»s »d n^o 
.nLtable las. Hem we s«t to eompte 
The Confessions, craving sohtude, the simple , gui 
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ship, on every hand he encounters conventions, prejudice, hatred 
The problem of his philosophy was the problem of his life: an at- 
tempt to rediscover m social depravauon a state of innocence and 
punty. 

The reflections set down m his article on 'Toliucal Economy” in 
the Encyclopedia and m the second chapter of Political Institutions 
show that he became uicreasmgly more conscious of his disagree- 
ment with the Philosophes. In a recent work/ Rene Hubert showed 
that the Encyclopedia contained five different doctnnes on the 
origin of society’ the traditional theory which attributes it to the 
will of God, the theory of familial and patriarchal ongm, the theory 
of a natural mstmct of sociabiUty or sympathy, the theory of dehb- 
erate personal interest, and the theory of the contract (referrmg to 
the contract which gave birth to government— -for instance, the pact 
between the king and the people which estabhshed the Frankish 
monarchy) Each one of these theories is exphatly criticized by 
Rousseau Religion is not the origin of society, for the common 
people will never have anythmg but "gods as insane as they are,” 
and the insututioas of religion entail "carnage more often than 
harmony and peace ” The family, in which “the duties of the father 
are dictated by natural sentiments,” is quite different from a political 
society, in which the chief, without any interest m the welfare of 
individuals, “often seeks his own in their wretchedness ” The mstmct 
of sociabdity is explicitly denied, man’s only reason for entering 
mto partnership with others is that “the help of his felloW'Creatures 
becomes a necessity to him ” The idea of the umson of dehberate 
egotism and the soaal bond, as presented by Diderot m his article 
on “Natural Law,” is criticized by Rousseau. “It is not true,” he 
writes, “that in the state of independence reason persuades us to 
contnbute to the common good with a view to our own mterest. 
Far firom there bemg an alliance between private interest and the 
common good, they are mutually exclusive m the natural order of 
tbmgs, and soaal laws are a yoke which each would hke to impose 

® Lef sciences soctaJes dam VBncychpidie (Pans, 1923) 
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on the others without imposing it upon himself ” ® As for the con- 
tract, Rousseau had shown, beginning with T/ie Discourse on the 
Origin of Inequalttyj the invahdity of a pact which is binding on 
only one of the parties and which detracts not only from the liberty 
of the one who enters mto it but also from the liberty of his descend- 
ants. 


in The Doctnne of the Social Contract 

Rousseau, however, was persuaded to posit a wholly new and dif- 
ferent problem Since the social state is necessary inasmuch as man 
can no longer dispense with the help of others, and since this state 
IS unnatural and based on convendons, how can one design a pact 
which will combine the certam advantages of the social state with 
those of the state of nature? This is the central problem in The 
Soaal Conti act oi Principles of Political Law, a work difficult of 
interpretation The work has been said to contradict The Discourse 
on the Oitgin of Inequality, but this is not true The Discourse 
depicts a social state which destroys all the qualities of man in the 
state of nature, the Contraa claims to find an ongm of the social 
state which preserves these quahties Here we find no more contra- 
diction than between the bad system of education condemned m 
^tntle and the new principles which he wishes to substitute for it 
tmile and the Contma are closely related they study two aspects 
of the same problem £mile, Rousseau s pupil, must hve in society, 
but a system of education must be found to permit him to retain 
all the innocence and virtues of the natural state, all the innate goo - 
ness of man* Similarly, men must associate with each other, u < 
form of assoaation must be found to preserve for individuals the 

equahty and hberty which they had by Mture f „,,„rc 

Rousseau stressed these relauons in tm,lc In the state of nature 
man depends only on things and not on other men, and this depend 

ed Musser-Pathey. V. 447-51. Art.lc 'Tcononva po 

litique ” 

^ tmite, Book IV 
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enee does not jeopardize his liberty. How can this advantage be 
preserved m the soaal state? The answer is to be found in “substi- 
tuung iaw for the individual and arming the general will with a 
real strength beyond the power of any individual will. If the laws of 
nations, like the laws of nature, could never be broken by any human 
power, dependence on men would become dependence on things; 
ail the advantages of a state of nature would be combmed with all 
the advantages of cml life m the commonwealth, and the liberty 
which preserves a man from vice would be united with the morality 
which raises him to virtue.” ® Emile’s tutor arranged everything so 
that his pupil would be instructed only by the “power of things ” 
and would obey only because he was compelled to obey, in the sense 
that he was compelled by nature to act according to the prinaple 
of self-preservation It is m this sense that the social man is to be 
governed by law Rousseau thought that he had found the secret 
of a soaety which would ehmmate direct relations between one 
individual and another, along with all the passions and conflicts 
engendered by these relations, and replace them by the common 
bond of a law as impersonal and stable as a thing This may explain 
Voltaire’s quip, "The social contract is an unsocial contract ” ® 

In Diderot’s arucle on “Natural Law” in the Encyclopedia (which 
Rousseau cntiazcd), Rousseau found the idea of the general will 
which IS “m each individual a pure act of an mtellect reasonmg in 
the silence of the passions” It is “always good,” has never been 
and will never be deceptive, and should “set the limits of all our 
dunes.” Rousseau says exactly the same thing' the general wll, set- 
ting aside all particular wills, always follows the common interest; 
therefore it is always right and can never err. “Remove from these 
particular wills the extremes which cancel each other, and the sum 
of the remaining differences is the general will” (Book H, chap lu) . 
Furthermore, it was before he had considered the idea of a contract 
that he developed, both in the article on “Political Economy” and 
in the manuscript of his Political Institutions, the idea of the general 

, Book II 

As quoted bj' Ancillon, Notweattx Essms phtlcsophiques (1817), Vol I 
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Will and law, *‘this salutary organ of the collective will which re- 
establishes equahty among men . . , this celestial voice which 
dictates to each atizen the precepts of public rationahty” In the 
second book of The Social Contract every chapter on the general 
will can be interpreted without the shghtest reference to the theoiy 
of the contract. 

How, then, did he evolve the celebrated theory responsible for the 
title of the whole work? We need only recall what he criticizes in 
Diderot’s article on “Natural L.aw” not the idea of the general 
will but the idea that the general will can be imposed through the 
simple effects of reflective egotism This quesaon then arises How 
can the general will be made effective and active? The theory of 
the contract is the answer to this question ‘If there were no dif- 
ferent interests,” Rousseau writes in a note, “one would hardly be 
conscious of the common interest, which would never encounter 
obstacles; everything would go along by itself and politics would 
cease to be an art” (II, ni). Thus the obstacles posed by egotism 
need only be removed in order to give free rein to the general will, 
just as, m rehgion, the will itself needs only give way in order for 
grace to flow freely Now the contract, as it is understood by Rous- 
seau, ought preasely to remove these obstacles It is quite different 
from the social contract of Locke and the Encyclopedists, which 
simply remforced pre-existing soaal bonds, quite different from the 
ordinary contract in which the will of each party to the contract is 
.ft J eve. a. .. .. -«.««! »o.gh ft ^ 

contract the individual will disavows itself, indee , tota a 1 
of each associate, with all his rights, from the whole co~.ty^ 
(I, vi) IS the only clause in the contract. Unlike aliena 
Lefit of an already existmg being-a master or a des^.s 
alienation gives being and power to the genera wi 
benefit it is effected, by putting our whole person 
“under the supreme direcuon of the general wi , ^ 
moves the obstacles that originate in our particular wi , 
social body, and gives it an identity of its own mdiMcluai 

This act of renunciation is a veritable convc 
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In reality, however, at the very moment when it seems that every- 
thing IS taken from him, everything is given to him, for law and 
morality begin with social kving. Law and morakty exist only 
when there arc universal rules; there is no universal rule when there 
IS no general will, that is, before the contract, when each individual 
follows his own will Thus the mdividual renounces himself as a 
sensible being only m order to assert himself as a rational, moral 
being. 

Here an obvious difficulty arises How can reason and morakty 
issue from tke contract wken they seem also to be its necessary con- 
dition? How could each individual silence his egotism m order to 
participate m this solemn contract if he had no presentiment of his 
duty and his rights? 

The last three books of The Soaal Contract are intended to show 
the general will in action In a society, accordmg to Rousseau, the 
sovereign and the subjects are the same civil body, viewed from two 
angles—as legislators when they are taken as a whole, as subjects 
when each is taken separately. This is the definition of absolute 
democracy, typified not by anaent democracy with its turbulent 
assemblies which acted through personal decrees instead of laws, but 
by Genevan democracy, akeady praised by Rousseau in the preface 
to his Discourse on the Origin of Ineqztahty, with its plebiscites in 
which each individual m the silence of his passions made his 
decision concernmg laws proposed by magistrates Rousseau’s state 
15 small and it “ought to be limi ted to a smgle town at mos^” he 
wrote m the first draft of his manuscript. Such was the state of 
Geneva, founded on May 13, 1387, by Prince-bishop Adhanar Fabri, 
on the idea that the sovereignty of the people is inahenable and can 
never be prescribed. 

It must be noted that to Rousseau law, the expression of the 
general will, is not purely conventional and arbitrary: “That which 
IS good and fitting is such through the nature of things and in- 
dependently of human conventions ” But the general will, which is 
always right, is not always enhghtened Thus Rousseau does not in 
any way attnfaute to the common people, a blind multitude, the 
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enlightenment indispensable to the making of a good law Sucli 
enlightenment can pertain only to a legislator— an exceptional in‘>n 
who IS neither magistrate nor sovereign, who has no legislative 
rights but who is the interpreter of the general will in the editing 
of Jaws which he must subsequently propose and submit to the 
people. To the author of The Social Contract Calvin uas such n 
legislator, and for the Poles and the Corsicans he wanted to be such 
a legislator. 

To join the enlightenment of the legislator and the direct Mill of 
the people is not enough, there also must be a government ‘Taws 
arc made for Titus and Cassius,” said Hobbes, “and not for die bod} 


of the state Taking the opposite view, Rousseau holds that laws 
emanate from the body politic and must apply equally to each in- 
dividual subject Measures for executing laws, as soon as the) con 
cern individuals, are no longer laws but decrees which cannot cma 


nate from the legislative body. Hence the necessity for an cxcciunc 
power or government. This is not the re-establishmcnt of the thcor) 
of Montesquieu, according to whom the two powers arc not onl) 
distmct but also independent, to such a degree that each has a dif- 
ferent historical origin. Rousseau, who sharply criucizcd Montev 
quieu’s theory, holds that they are distinct but not independent, a 
democrauc, aristocratic, or monarchic government exists only bccawc 
It IS instituted by the people That a difficulty is inherent m 
dependency is obvious, but there would be no such difficult) i t ^ 
“general will”— something on the order of Maicbranches God- 
could be the only social force and determine cvcr> detail so.cl) m 
terms of the universal order; if this is not the case, the government 
will, which IS particular, tends to oppose the general vy ^ 
of powers, as in the days of the Nauonnl Asscmbl), and abvyp 
of tlic executive power by the legislative powers, as in l le 
the Convention— such were the two issues of which ousscai 
a presentiment and which he wished to set aside 
Rousseau wished from the beginning to eliminate t ic i 
as such from the state. But die individual reappears of nccc 


Dealt, 12 
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the legislator and m the government, and Rousseau is unable to 
integrate him into a system from which he is excluded. It is from 
this angle that the rehgious problem appears m the chapter on civil 
rehgion (iv, 8) the object is to ehminate from rehgion everything 
which could confer on the mdividual an mdependcnt hfe isolated 
from civil life, that is why Rousseau condemns Chnstianity or the 
priestly rehgion which separates the theological system from the 
pohtical system; for “every thmg that destroys soaal unity is worth- 
less, all institutions that set man agamst himself are worthless.” 
Moultou wrote that “the Christian approved by Rousseau is more of 
a cosmopohte than a patriot,” for he has no civic attachments. Still, 
Rousseau does not beheve, like Bayle, that a soaety composed of 
atheists is possible "No state has ever had anythmg but rehgion as 
Its foundation” What can we do but determine the dogmas that 
are indispensable to civil life and impose them as laws, thereby ban- 
ishing from the state "not as impious but as unsociable” anyone who 
does not beheve m them ^ These dogmas are the dogmas of natural 
religion, the existence of God and of providence, rewards and 
punishments in a future life for conduct in this life, the sanctity of 
the social contract and laws. These dogmas, since they emanate solely 
from the general will, exclude mtolerance 

IV The Savoyard Vicar* s Profession of Paith 

The state of innocence, forfeiture, and restoration; innocence in 
the state of nature, forfeiture m the soaal state, restoration through 
the social contract; state of nature through man’s obedience to his 
natural mstincts, social state issumg from the conflict between par- 
ticular passions and wills, social contract or man’s obedience to the 
general will— such are the three aspects of man studied, with mo- 
mentous consequences, by Rousseau In The Savoyard Vtca/s 

rofesston of Faith, which contams all the elements of Rousseau’s 
religious philosophy, we find the characteristic rhythm of his thought 
—a rhythm perhaps even more sentimental than mtellectual. Here 
lus enterprise differs strikingly from “natural rehgion,” not in the 
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details of his arguments, perhaps, but certainly in their spintual over- 
tones. The positive, dry, completely rational arguments of the ad- 
vocates of natural religion contrast sharply with the vicar’s attempt 
to escape from the painful state of doubt or from the arrogant nega- 
tions of the materialists; only a sincere heart possesses enlightened 
reason, and the vicar decides to follow the rule of “accepting as evi- 
dent all propositions from which, m the sincerity of my heart, I 
cannot withhold my consent ” His sentimental attitude implies the 


negation of the thesis, then common, that all knowledge derives 
from the senses. This thesis, as interpreted by Rousseau, holds that 
any opinion is imposed as rigorously as a sensation; but “if my 
judgments depend on and are dictated by the impressions I receive, 
I am futilcly exhausting myself in these pursuits; they will or will 
not be accomplished independently, without my trying to direct 
them ” Thus Aic self that compares and judges must be completely 
separated from the senses, the feeling “of being hurled into this 
vast universe, lost, drowned in the immensity of beings must be 
eliminated Confidence of the self in itself, in turn, can be affirmed 
only through knowledge of the existence of God ^thc strong, wise 
will which IS the principle of the motion of the universe just as I am 
the principle of my actions, and which orders the universe according 
to the relation of means to ends, revealed to us in the spectacle o 
nature. The vicar finds support for the self m his God * 
of my mind, die charm of my weakness,” he says to God, is to 


overwhelmed by your grandeur ” 

But this confidence, in turn, is shaken by the existence o 
Rousseau poses the problem of the theodicy m terms o sentim 
How can I put my trust in the Providence of a God who is 
author of a world filled with evil? How can I “resolve « inc 
gruity”? In resolving the incongruity Rousseau drew ^ 

inspiration from his Malebranchist models He sees the ) ^ 

of evil only m human hberty, wbch has wo ^ 

follow or not Mow “the laws of order” and ;usuce » ^ 
IS incapable, however, of “disturbing the general order. 
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establishment and maintenance are assured by the sanctions imposed 
after death 

The inner feehng that leads us to this reassurmg view of the 
umverse is also our only moral guide, for “few of these cadaverous 
souk have become msensitive, apart from self-mterest, to everything 
just and good,” To Rousseau the practical rule is, before all else, to 
return to the immediate dictates of consaence, which never err: 
“Whatever I feel to be evil is evil; the best possible casuist is my 
consaence.” Rousseau harshly reproves Condillac, m a note, for 
saying that reflectioa is prior to msunct and even that it is the author 
of the mstmctive act. Wc need only recall his celebrated apostrophe; 
“Consaenccl Consaence^ Conscience! Divme msunct, immortal, 
celestial voice, sure guide of a mean, ignorant being. . , Rousseau 
has complete confidence in the onginal goodness of the human 
heart, all vices are acquired, and there is not one vice "whose mode 
and manner of entrance cannot be explained ” It is reason which is 
naturally egotistical and “which relates everythmg to the self ” But 
It must be clearly understood that instinct is “love of order,” that 
by mstmet “I yield to the order estabhshed by God,” and that con- 
sequently mstmet, in its mnermost nature, is Imked to reason. Not- 
wjthstandmg appearances, our consaence cannot be a purely objec- 
tive fcelmg, for it estabhshes a relation between us and the umversal 
order. 

Thus the profession of a faith ends with the same theme as The 
Social Contract and all the rest of Rousseau’s works: the attempt to 
fed for the individual a less decepuve support than that provided 
by other men and external nature. That is why, here again, he is 
hostile to Chnstiamty, that is, to a revelation of God who could not 
dispense with men as interpreters—m short, the rehgion of the 
pn«ts The wear’s apostrophe “How many men stand between God 
^d mel” expresses the same sentiment that caused him to seek, 
beyond the social state, a state of nature in which he would be in 
direct contact with thmgs and, beyond existing institutions, a social 
contract m which an mdividual will would no longer find expres- 
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Sion While all around him mind was being dissolved into sensible 
impressions, nature into isolated facts, morahty into passional rela- 
tions, society into individual wills, and religion into a human in- 
vention, Rousseau was restoring the essential reality of mind, con- 
science, the universal will, God It must be added— -and perhaps this 
accounts for both the weakness of his thought and the strength of 
Its influence— ‘that he restored them without criticism, by an appeal 
to immediate awareness, to inner evidence, to the “sincerity of the 
heart ” Condillac and D’Holbach had at tunes vaguely sensed the 
insufficiency and barrenness of their system Hume especially, the 
greatest critic of his era, had clearly indicated the points where 
thought, faltering, ought to yield to nature and imaginauon Rous- 
seau^s work fulfilled a need of his era 
Beginning around i775> philosophical thought became thoroughly 
imbued with Rousseau’s distrust of pure analysis Some philosophers, 
following Rousseau’s method of purification, tried to idenufy truth 
by sentiment and intuition; at the same time, however, the philos- 
ophy of Kant was beginning to take shape It, too, was a restoration 
of spiritual values, but by a bold reversal it established these values 
on the basis of criucism itself 
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THIRD PERIOD 
1775-1800 




SENTIMENT AND 
PRE'ROMANTICISM 


I Mysticism and lllumtntsm, Saint-Martm 

That there was, around 1775, a gradual diffusion throughout 
Europe of the distaste for critical, destructive analysis and a return 
to sentiment and immediate intuition, is attested by the popularity 
of Rousseau’s works Fanciful musmg was cultivated for its own 
sake “If all my dreams had been reahzed,” Rousseau wrote to 
Malesherbes in 1762, “I would still have been dissatisfied; I would 
have imagmed, desired, dreamed, desired agam. I found within me 
an inexphcable void which nothmg could have filled, a certam as- 
piration after another source of enjoyment which I had not yet 
envisioned but which I sensed to be mdispensablc. Well! That tn 
Itself was sheer delight, for through me surged a strong emotion and 
an enticing sadness which I would not have wished to miss.” This 
feeling finally surpassed anythmg known to exist* “My heart, con- 
fined within the hmits of beings, found them too narrow; I was 
suffocating in the universe and longed to leap mto infini ty ” 

The thesis that knowledge can discover its object, its measure, and 
Its justification only through sentiment was prevalent long before 
this time “Let those who have never loved,” wrote Duclos, “be as- 
sured that notwithstandmg their mtellectual superiority, there are 
numberless ideas--apt ideas, I say~-that they cannot attam and that 
are reserved to sentiment alone It can be said that the heart has 
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ideas of its own.” That idea was common to all the English senu- 
mentahsts. As early as 1719, Jean BapUste Du Bos {Cnttcal Reflect 
Uons on Poetry and Painting) attnbuted knowledge of the beauti- 
ful to no other source. “Reason must inten^cne in judgment oalt 
in order to justify the deasion of sentiment; the heart asserts itself 
mdependently, prior to any dehbcration.” In England his opinion 
was shared by Addison, Hutcheson, and Burke.^ In ethics, also, 
there were attempts to find in sentiment and consdence an organ 
of truth inaccessible to doubt; w»hocvcr reasoned was already a 


skeptic; quite different from reason was consdence, “this separate 
faculty of the soul,” this "moral instmct which discerns good and 
evil through a kind of sensation and taste,” this sentiment which is 
a "sure, enhghtened guide, a gentle bond betw^een hearts ” “ A behcf 
that satisfies sentiment passes for a well founded and justified belief, 
according to Maupertms, it is the desire to be happy, more universal 
stiU than the natural hght^ w»hich engenders our behef in God, 
nature, and man, which are “objects that surpass all our ideas and 
all our mtellectual powers.” Jean Ray (Existence and Wisdom of 
God, 1714) goes even further- "If the existence of God were un- 
founded, we w'ould snll find it advantageous” This anuapates the 
Savoyard Vicar, with his comforting illusions. “I would be mr- 
rupted less by following my own illusions than by surrendenng to 
the "hes” of the philosophers We have already obsened just such 
confusion of the useful and the true in La Mettrie, D’Hoiba^ an 
Helvedus, who defended their “materiahstic” theses by shoivnng 


that they were useful or at least harmless 
Durmg the period under consideration, two themes 0 p 
Truth IS attamed through a kind of mtuidon, sentunental m namre. 
truth must be propordonate to its utihty to the receiver ® 
mg of these two traits gave rise to the lUummism an 


’ V Basch, VEsthetique de Kant, ^ntroducuon ’ ^ . pnnafcs it dm! 
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charactcnsuc o£ the end of the eighteenth century.^ Occultists like 
Cagliostro sometimes reduced them to charlatanism, but men hke 
Lessing and Herder raised them to a conception of the umverse 
distinct from that of the philosophers of the Enhghtemnent For m 
Kant’s view Schwarmerei or illummism, about which he often com- 
plained, includes Platomc mysUasm as well as Swedenborg’s visions. 
Whereas Voltaire, following Lock^ believed there was an exact, 
natural relation between our faculties and our needs, here we see a 
contrast between the transcendental faculties, which are the lot of a 
small number of men, and common sense. A Ime of demarcation 
has been drawn between inmates and outsiders. 

In contrast to the philosophy of the Encyclopedists, doctiines 
linked to Mme. Guyon and Jakob Bohme were elaborated in Ma- 
sonic circles and in mystical and theosophical soacties. Joseph de 
Maistre, himself an initiate, reports that the lodges of Lyons taught 
"the exalted Chnsuanity which in Germany is called transcend- 
ental Christiamty— ‘a mixture of Platonism, Origenism, and Her- 
metic philosophy, superimposed on Christianity.” At issue was the 
mystical story, inspired by Bohme, which recounts the creation of 
man, his fall, and his final restoration, the return to God, which 
must be accompamed by the radical separation of good and evil 
and by the destruction of matter. These mystical doctrmes then 
were opposed to natural rehgion founded on reason; their ex- 
ponents, however, adopted the tone and manners of the Philosophes. 
The idea of the continuity of reality or the great chain of being, an 
idea that dominated the philosophy of the century, also asserted itself 
here. “If the system presented to you, regardless of its source, pro- 
vides you with a chain of which all the links arc in place and pre- 
sent to you a total pattern which explains and demonstrates to your 
mind the whole intellectual and physical universe,” the Mason 
Villermoz, of Lyons, wrote to Joseph de Maistre in 1779, "i£ it 
demonstrates to you your own existence as a man with all the ties 

Auguste Viatte, Les Sottrees occtilies dtt romanusme, lUumtmsmet theosophte, 
vol I, Le Prcromantisme (Pans, 1928). 
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that bind you as a man to the rest of the universe and its maker, 
adimt that it will fulfil everything promised by truth and that a 
being endowed with reason and a fondness for truth cannot long re- 
fuse to adopt it ” ^ This image of the universal chain appeared in a 
mystical form in Proclus and Berkeley, it took on a philosophical 
cast in Leibniz, and naturalists and ideologists gave it a positive 
slant, theosophists also wished to make it the sign of the rational 
character of their doctrine To the image of the chain of hving beings 
IS hnked the image of the universal force that pervades it For ex- 
ample, It IS the universal fluid, forever in motion, through which 
Mesmer explains the phenomenon of animal magnetism, a phenome- 
non which reveals the intimate, sympathetic interrelations between 
all thmgs It IS the world system of Restaf de la Bretonne, who took 
up Buiffon’s cosmogonic hypothesis and imagined a center from 
which the sun emanates, the planets break away from the sun, each 
planet (as Andre Chenier also remarked concerning the earth) is a 
living individual — one which gives birth to speaes which in turn 
give birth to other speaes until finally, after thousands of centuries, 
the result is man, then through a reverse motion of reabsorption, all 


beings return to the center 

There we have the essential images of the great metaphysical and 
philosophical systems of nature that succeeded each other until the 
middle of the nineteenth century They are merely distortions of 
ideas current among philosophers hke Diderot and D’Holbach, but 
they are imbued with a rehgious quality and suggest a superior 
revelation This accounts for the hostility between those who fash- 
loned them and the Philosophes The words “natural” and rehpon 
are mutually exdusive, wrote Dutoit-Membnni m 
ophy (1793), and Villermoz’ object is not to accommodate all cr 
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a new religion on this philosophy. In Prussia Frederick William II 
expelled the rationalist philosopher Nicolai and sought, according 
to Lavater, *'to slaughter the monster of unbelief, Socmianism, and 
irreligion.” In fact, in 1788 he reestablished censure of deism and 
rationalism. Fabre d’Ohvct, m his Philosophical Histoiy of the 
Human Race, sets the illuminists against “the abomination of phil- 
osophical systems ” “hideous deism/' “the Encyclopedia which serves 
to overturn everything, the friend of destruction ” Even when Fess- 
ler, an impassioned disciple of Kant, revised the statutes of the 
Royal-York Lodge in Berlin in 1797 (the lodge with which Fichte 
became aflSIiated in 1799), he was careful to state that “no one would 
ever be allowed to include as one of its aims or resoures that which is 
called the propagation of enlightenment/’ ® Of course Kantian crit- 
icism-practical logic and postulates— is remote from Attf\lamng 
These illuminists, even when Protestant by birth, were sympathetic 
to Cathohcism There were famous conversions like that of Schlegcl; 
Fabre d’Olivct, a Protestant by birth, was disposed to accept a 
pope; Novalis envisioned the restoration of a mihtia of Jesuits; and 
the celebrated Lavatcr, though he maintained that a universal 
rehgion was as impossible as a universal monarchy and added 
that faith was individual and peculiar to each person, nevertheless 
eheved that a basis for a unitary faith existed because of the con- 
^nuity of beings and because “each nature is a copy of other natures.” 
In other mstances this image of the universal chain of hvmg beings 
d their unity culminated in the revolutionary idea of fraternity 
and equahty, and Bonneville, who in The Spint of Religions (1792) 
cass^^ the atheist a little above the orangutan but not among 
adopted integral communism. The whole idea of the rights 
n independence of the individual was dissolved in the image 
^ rif ^ “great animal” whose soul was God. 

ihe Marquis Louis Claude de Samt-Martm (1743^1803), “the 
” gave some consistency to these muddled 
Ir. L. ^^^ard occult pracuces and apocalyptical visions, 
nn his model in the speculative mystiasm of Bohme, with 

XaMcr Leon, Ftchtc et son temps (Pans, 1924), II, 17 
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whom he became acquainted in 17S8 and ’^^ho5c ^Utroni, or th Rt, 
tng of the Dawn he translated In ins ^\ork we find the ccmrrl iii: 
taken up later in Lamcnnais’ Outline of a Phtlosophs the crciturc i 
to God as God die Word (conccncd» spoken, manifested) is to 
the Father (conccHTng, speaking, opining E^cr\ thing is an innpc 
"We swim under a shadow in an atmosphere of images” From ik. 
idea issued his entire criticism of the philosophy of the ccntiir) 
which viewed languages, societies, and the sciences as the rcfircu'.: 
creation of human reason working with the data of c\pcncncc Lnn 
guages have their origin in a primitnc rc>cIation; if philo'iophcr 
think otherwise, this is because “for them languages arc onK an nc 
gregate instead of being the expression and fact of life itself” Soi 
cues and governments take shape by thcmschcs, the) arc nauirii 
products, a contract cannot create a society, for man cannot give him 
self rights which he docs not have Tlic sciences originate in a com 
mon tradition whose remnants arc reflected in our ihoujtht^ anii 
m the thoughts of people everywhere It is absurd 10 «a) tint tic 
sciences arc based on experience, for “facts mere!) confirm intclh 
gcncc and arc rightly given only second place” The Frcncii Revo 
lution, though it issued from these false principles, nc\crihck<? 
has a providential significance; by provoking the fall of the “Church 
that previously existed,” it announces a spiritual Christiamiv. as 
for Its victims, they arc “victims of an expiation necessitated 
original sm ” In short, Martinism contains the csscninl elcmcn:s 
of the counterrevolutionary ideas developed hy Mnistre and )Vn- < 
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penod {Wolff enbuttler Fragmented I774“775 and Die Eiztehung 
des MenschengeschlechUj 1780), was indeed, in many respects, the 
connnuaUon of the French and English freetjimkers In the Frag- 
mente he published anonymously a work by Reimarus who, like 
many others, called attention to the weakness of orthodoxy in the 
face of biblical and evangehcal criticism, and who asserted m par- 
ticular that Jesus was the author of the dogma of ransom and salva- 
tion In the bitter dispute forced upon him on this occasion by 
Goeze, as well as m his other writmgs, he nevertheless exhibited 
a variety of free thought quite different from that of men like 
Voltaire and Toland This difference is traceable to his profound 
intuition of the evolution and transformation of behefs ‘*It is not 
possession of truth that accounts for its worth,” he says, “for man 
does not succeed in his quest, nor does he believe that he will; it is 
not in possession but m pursuit of truth that his strength develops ” 
The Chnstian rehgion, then, is not judged false and rejected as 
such, but It IS one phase m the discovery of truth, a phase that must 
be surmounted. A good Mason, Lessing was acquainted with ‘‘truths 
that should be kept secret” (he is known to have believed in trans- 
migration of souls) because the mmd is not sufficiently mature to 
receive them as well as with truths which, at a given moment in 
histoq^, are transmitted to the mind as revelations and which later 
become demonstrated truths* “God allows simple truths of reason 
to be taught as revealed truths for a time m order to spread them 
more quickly and make them substantial”® The pure, rational 
religion that he envisions stands clearly apart, then, from the natural 
religion advocated by freethinkers opposed to orthodoxy, for it 
transcends and absorbs revelation. Thus it provides the funda- 
mental ideas for HegeFs philosophy of religion, clearly revealed in 
bis discussion of Leibniz “Leibniz freely set aside his system,” he 
says, and tried to guide each individual along the path of truth 
on which he found himself” It follows that so-called truths are 
never anythmg except fleeting forms of a truth which is revealed 
<^nly in its progression. Furthermore, Lessing often insists on the 
yhe Education 0/ the Human Eace, sec 70 
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purely practical character which bs religious beliefs must haic in 
order to be effective "‘It is one thing to believe in the immortality 
of the soul as a philosophical speculation, another to use this belief 
as a basis for instituting internal and external beliefs ” 

Herder (1744-1803) followed the trend of bs time and intensi- 
fied Jt by musing at length on nature and on history which appre- 
hends our present hfe as a pulsation within the whole of things 
In all of his works he was careful to express his intuitive aware- 
ness of the unity of the divine plan He shows a singular predilection 


for indulging m reveries concerning the past— the earliest stages 
in which he pretends to discover human quahties in their natural 
state. This accounts for his Origin of Language (1772) “It is as 
natural for man to invent language as it is for him to be a man/* 
for language, which might have been invented by a recluse, is not 
based on any social convention. Language is nature itself finding 
expression in the mind of man “If rustling leaves shower their 


freshness upon the poor hermit, if a brook murmurs in passing, 
i£ a rippling breeze cools bs cheeks, he is inspired to acquaint 
himself with these beneficial things and to name them in his soul, 
without having recourse to his eyes or his tongue The tree will 
be called the rustling thing, the breeze the rippling thing, the 
spring the murmuring thing Here we have a little dictionary, al- 
ready fashioned, expectant” Tbs accounts for bs works on popj 
uiar poetry, on Pscudo-Ossian, m which he sees the realization ot 
man’s original gifts for seeing things intuitively. Finally, this ac- 
counts for bs great work, Outlines of a Philosophy 0} the Histoty 
of Man (1784-91), which is diametrically opposed spirit to t c 
works m which the successors of the philosophers of the EnhgUten- 
ment-in particular, Iselin (On the History of 
later, Condorcet-tried to show the progress of mankind 
these philosophers determined the successive stages through w 1 
man progressed in knowledge and perfection, Herder take 
entirely different course and seeks to identify not t c sequen 
elts but the Ideal types around which everything m natnre and 
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history seems to oscillate. Nature and history are not a web o£ 
casually interconnected events but an organic whole embracing 
different outlines: first in nature, “where, from stones to crystals, 
from crystals to metals, from metals to the vegetable kingdom, 
from plants to animals, we see the form of the organism arismg”; 
then m history, wbch shows us all races and types of civilizauon, 
culminating in the European civilization, which is a civihzation of 
men as they were and as they wished to be.” 

The dommant idea is the idea of the continuity of forms, be- 
ginnmg with an ongmal type. His philosophy reappears in the 
youthful meditations of Goethe (born in 1749 ) » whom he was 
closely assoaated at Strasbourg m 1770, then at Weimar after 1776- 
Both of them imagine a universe m which nature passes from one 
form to another m a smooth, imbroken transition. This is no longer 
the Leibmzian axiom of the “plenum of forms” which states that 
all compossible forms must actually be reahzed, for to them na- 
ture IS an evolutionary force which produces new forms withm 
the limits adopted for each type; it is even further removed from 
the theory of the patternmg of germs accordmg to which mam- 
fested forms pre-existed on a mmiature scale, for nature is creative, 
and Goethe exphcitly contrasts the theory of pre-existence with the 
theory of epigenesis, which imphes a true metamorphosis m which 
there is a gradual transformation of one form into another—the 
transformation, for instance, of the bram of the fish into the brain 
of man, revealed in the schematic drawings of the physiologist 
Camper, or the transformation of the leaf into all the organs of 
the plant, demonstrated by Goethe him self m his Metamorphosis 
of Plants (1790).”^ 

An mtellea that thinks by fixed concepts, superfiaal experience^ 
die analytical reasonmg of men hke Locke or Newton — all are in- 
suffiaent and must be replaced by mtuitive knowledge closely re- 
lated to sentiment and art: direct insight mto the very operation 
of nature. 

Rene Berthelot, “Lamarck ct Goethe,” Revue de Metaphynqtte et ie morale 
0929).P299ff 
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III ]acobt versus Mendelssohn, Hemsterhms 

No less inimical to the rationalism of the philosophy of the En- 
hghtenment, at approximately the same time but in a wholly dif- 
ferent sense, is the philosophy of Jacobi (1743-1819) His mam 
theme is the impossibihty of rational religion and the necessity of 
faith [Glauberi) Any consistent rationalism leads to atheism or 
Spmozism, which is the same thing, since rationalism consists in 
thinking according to the principle of sufficient reason nothmg 
comes from nothing Drawing support from Wolff’s critique,* 
Jacobi shows that Spmozism entails the conclusion that every- 
thing else IS but a mode of one universal substance, as soon as we 
envision God as being prior to the world or conceive of a world 
as existing apart from God, or of free persons, we break away from 
the principle of sufficient reason Leibniz, if he were consistent, 
would have to be a Spinozist We must therefore accept faith as 
a source of certainty, independent of reason, and make this cer- 
tainty the necessary condition of rational certainty, for it alone is 
immediate, since it excludes any proof, and should provide the 
premises of any mediate certainty, such as raUonal certainty oug t 
to be. Any proof imphes something already provm on e asis 

of rovdotion. Jacob, agmn Ute up Prf rf “ 
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the Will, which is a spark shot forth from the pure, eternal light”; 
man’s thought depends on his conduct; ''the way that leads to 
knowledge is not syllogistical or mechanical” Thus Jacobi arrives 
at the relativist theory of truth advanced by Lessing: “Each age 
has Its own truth , . , its own hving philosophy, which expounds 

the donunant mode of action of this age as it progresses ” 

The dispute over Lessing that took place in 1785 between Jacobi 
and Mendelssohn (1729-86), the defender of natural rehgion and 
the philosophy of the Enlightenment, casts hght on the nature of 
the currents of thought of this era. Jacobi clauned that Lessing 
was a pantheist because he assumed that all thmgs are intercon- 
nected, that God’s idea of a thing exhausts its essence, and finally 
that the world as a whole is identical to the Son of God, to God's 
conception of himself Mendelssohn, a fnend of Lessmg, defended 
him against this charge as early as 1754. But that debate became 
more intense and centered on the notion of faith itself Mendelssohn, 
who remained faithful all his life to Judaism, the faith of his parents, 
recognized only one possible faith — faith in historical truths, such 
as the fects on which the ritual of Judaism is founded. He held 
that the existence and ommpotence of God are known through 
reason, that Judaism is not a revealed rehgion but a revealed law, 
and that revelation prescribes acts (this is Spmoza’s point of view) 
ivithout augmenting our knowledge. In his view, the truths of re- 
hgion involve very simple reasoning which is accessible to good 
sense and which philosophy simply provides with a firmer basis 
Thus neither Jacobi, the defender of faith, nor Mendelssohn the 
champion of reason, seemed to grasp intellectual intuition as it was 
adumbrated m Lessmg, brought into sharp focus in Herder or 
Goethe, and, m spite of Kant, posited as the central idea of German 
philosophy. 

With the views of Jacobi are associated those of his friend, the 
DutA philosopher Hemsterhuis (1720-90), an excellent but neg- 
lect^ water of French prose His common themes are atheism, 

ased on the unhmited investigation of causes, and the existence 
n two kinds of convictions— those arising from an inner, ineJffable 
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hpce ti f ^ ^an expresses a longing for the 

best, the future, perfection,” he writes, “this is more Am a geo- 
J^ietncaJ demonstration of the nature of the dmnity"® ^ 

IV The Philosophy of Thomas Retd 


Notwithstanding the diiJerence in atmosphere, similar preoccu- 
pations are reflected in the doctrine of the Scotsman Thomas Reid 
(1710-^6), professor at the University of Glasgow in 1763 A trait 
common to all theories of knowledge from Descartes to Hume is 
the thesis which Locke's adversaries called ‘*ideahsm” we have no 
immediate knowledge of things but only of our ideas A whole 
scries of problems resulted from the attempt to determine how, 
starting from our ideas, we can arrive at affirmations about things 
and then justify these affirmations Following attempts that led to 
the most extraordinary doctrines (mnatism, seeing all things in 
God), Berkeley and Hume, each in his own way, finally declared 
the problem insoluble — the first by denying any reality to things 
distinct from ideas, the second by refusing to attribute any value 
other than that of a spontaneous belief to affirmations that transcend 
the content of ideas Thus there was an insuperable gap between 
philosophy and common sense 

Instead of resolving these problems, Reid went back to the only 
thesis which shed light on them the thesis that we know only 
through ideas This thesis, according to him, is grounded on a 
commonplace misunderstanding it is said that a thing cannot act 
or suffer in a place where it is not present, and that, consequently, 
the mind can perceive its own modifications but not external bodies 
to which It IS not present The mistake is in thinking that m per- 
ception a body acts on the mind, for one being acts on another 
only if there emanates from the first a force which produces a 
change m the second “however, an object, in being perceived, does 

Aristee, in (Ettvres phthsophtqttes (Pans, iSop), II, 102 
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not act at all . To be perceived, is what logicians call an ex- 
ternal denomination, which imphes neither action nor quahty in 
the object perceived ” Commenting on Reid, Hamilton calls at- 
tention to the faa that he borrowed from Gassendi the idea and 
the term extrinsic denomination, or perception which was prob- 
ably suggested to Gassendi by the Ockhamist nominahsts, notably 
BicI. This common-sense tradition, contrary to Cartesianism, re- 
fuses to put something from the mind into the objea perceived 
immediately.^^ 

As Reid himself admitted, however, denimdation of this preju- 
dice IS the sum and substance of his philosophy. The result is a 
justification of sorts not only of immediate perception of external 
objects of sense but also of immediate perception of the truth of 
common sense. To him common sense does not mean — as it had 
to Beattie before him — a spontaneous, natural behef common to all 
men and opposed to reason or the faculty of discovering unknown 
relations through known relations; it embraces reason — as it had 
for Buffier, whom he regards as a predecessor. “The same degree 
of understanding that makes a man capable of acting with com- 
mon prudence m the conduct of life, makes him capable of dis- 
covermg what is true and what is false in matters iat are self- 


evident, and which he distinctly apprehends,” Thus to htm common 
sense means, in the words of Dugald Steward, the “fundamental 
laws” of belief: rules which are immediate, irreducible, original, 
natural, necessary, and universal, and which can be discovered only 
through an indispensable analysis “ Moreover, common sense im- 
P es no passivity of the mmd, and he observes that by the word 
sense philosophers mean a simple receptive faculty and in this 
way are forced to separate judgment from perception, but that in 


^tW,n,97o 

Phaotophy of the Rumor. Utrd (in The 
50 S and inS ff 'i' ’ ^ Hamilton, Edinbuigh, 1S77, Vol. H). 

"Account of the Life and Writmgs of 

^ The Works oj Thomas RadX 22. 
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ordinary speech the word often imphes judgment (“good sense,” 
“nonsense,” “sensing”).^® 

The prmaplc of immediate perception transforms the philosophy 
of mind: the ideahsts reduced all mental feculties to consaousncss 
or thought, since their sole object was the idea; but if consciousness 
is the immediate perception of present modifications, it should be 
separated from external perception (immediate perception of ex- 
ternal objects), from memory (immediate perception of the past), 
and more especially from all mediate knowledge, Reid therefore 
substituted descnption and classification of psychological faculties 
for so-called physiological explanations, in vogue from Descartes to 
Hartley, and for attempts to achieve a reduction to unity, as in 
Condillac. Thus psychology became descriptive, classificatory, and 
prudently inductive. 

We can be sure that this return to the immediate, this shackling 
of die power of analysis, this failure to proceed beyond given, irre- 
duablc reahties which the mtcllect could manipulate only from the 
outside through comparison and classification corresponds to a 
general trait of the penod. 

« Rad, On the Imellectual Towers of Uan, VT, u {The Wor^s of , I 421-6) 
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THE PERSISTENCE OF 
RATIONALISM 


I The Bconomists 

Thougii there was a continuation of rationalism m France and 
England, there was a singular retraction of its field of applicanon 
That reason should contribute to the happiness of all had been 
repeated so often, and the practical aspect of the Enhghtenment 
had been stressed so often that the Philosophes, leaving to dreamers 
grandiose speculations concerning the universe and the destiny of 
man, concentrated their efforts on discovering means of puttmg 
science to use in improving human life The characteristic aeanon 
of the second half of the eighteenth century was pohtical economy, 
founded in France by Quesnay (1694-1774) Bntain by 

Adam Smith. The new sciences stemmed from the attempt to 
remove from the arbitrary control of governments general measuru 
relating to the wealth of nations and to identify the laws— naiura , 
necessary, and independent of the human wiU-on which they 
should be based NoWithstanding the profound divergtmce be- 
tween the physiocrats, who were disciples of Quesnay, and the ng- 
hsh economists, the two schools have one common trait their in- 
difference, or even their hostihty at umes, to the great Ifera move- 
ment founded on the idea of human rights Bent on ^ 

through reason the conditions under which society cMSts an p 
grasses, they deduced laivs whose scientific precision, accordi g 
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the physiocrats, should take the form of a legal despotism which 
functions m the name of evidence: “Euchd,” said one of them, “was 
truly a despot, and the geometncal truths which he has transmitted 
to us are truly despotic laws ” Once an advocate of the hberahsm 
of Montesquieu, Mirabeau— the father of the revolutionary— was 
converted to Quesnay^s ideas in 1757 and m his Letters on Legis- 
lation (1775) declared his hostihty to representative government as 
well as to privileged bodies and famibcs ^ 

Countering the doctrine of the physioaats, who looked upon agri- 
culture as the source of all wealth and condemned luxury industries, 
was the poh&cal economy of Adam Smith, who sought to justify 
the division of labor and the mdustrial development of England 
through natural law, and to show that the interests of producers 
and consumers are identical when the government does not inter- 
vene but allows full freedom of operadon to the natural law of 
division of labor and to the natural law that depends on it— the 
law of supply and demand {The Wealth of Nations, 1776) Neither 
the freedom of mdustry championed by Smith, nor the freedom 
of commerce in grams championed by the French physiocrats, nor 
simple nonintervenuon on the part of the government had anything 
to do with the juridical notion of the rights of man* 

English utiiitananism, closely tied m its development to political 
economy, advanced under the influence of Bentham (1748-1832) 
toward the rational precision which, m ethics and legislation, makes 
possible the formulation of absolute decisions, without recourse to 
a juridical ideal, fihe Halevy^ has observed that the utihtarians had 
no part m the advancement of the democratic ideas which shook 
England between 1776 and 17853 Priestly in his Essay on the First 
Principles of Government (1768) says that, m great states, the gen- 
eral mtcrest cannot be assured unless severe restrictions are placed 
on political liberty As for Bentham, he concedes with Smith that 


E Caicassone, Montes^jmeu et U proileme de la 
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harmony of interests is realized spontaneously in the development 
of wealth, but he beheves that in civil and political matters it can 
be achieved only through a system of representative legislation 
which gives man a motive for subjecting his self-mterest to the 
utility of all, the notion of human rights is absent It has been 
judiciously observed ® that Bentham’s theory, hke Adam Smith’s, 
IS founded rather on a belief which is almost religious in character 
Man lives under conditions which preclude the attainment of 
pleasure except at the price of suflermg and work; if there were 
an abundance of goods political economy would be useless, and so 
would legislation and ethics if the pursuit of immediate pleasure 
always led to the greatest possible pleasure 


n Theorettmns of Prop ess 

Saentific rationahsm, which gradually replaced juridical rational- 
ism, indicates to man not so much the ideal which he is to follow 
as the necessary conditions of his conduct It is reflected in the gen- 
eral views of the French theoretiaans of progress, Turgot and 
Condorcet. 

Condorcet’s treatment of history is quite different from Voltairej 
A disaple of the physiocrats, Condorcet (1743-94) believed that a 
good law should be good for all men as a proposition is true for 
all men,”' supported (before 1789) ^ strong national monar^y, 
and condemned privileged bodies His celebrated i /or a ts 
toned Picture of the Piogiess of the Human Mmd (m) is not 
comparable m any way to the historical relauvism 0 “ 

Herder, to him there is one absolute, one permanent huma - 
ture For example, he notes that the "resemblance between the mor 
precepts of aU sects of philosophy prove that they possess a tiu* 

<b« d,e rf to 

‘•S,— 'id- d. ™ 1= =.• ■" “ *" 

end o£ Deswtt de Tracy, Commentaire surlEspnt des lots. 1819 
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ideas of justice and virtue must be sought in the moral constitution 
of man ” Furthermore, his S\etch is less the history of an imma- 
nent development of the human mind than an appraisal the ten 
epochs which he identifies on the basis of their orientation (or 
temporary regressions, as m the Middle Ages) toward the only in- 
tellectual and ethical culture susceptible of unhmited progress, with- 
out regression— to wit, cultivation of the sciences, inaugurated in 
the sixteenth century, and the concurrent evolution of rational tech- 
niques The vast gams made by the cultivation of the sciences, 
according to him, insures both the possibility and the necessity of 
man’s unhmited progress, for, unlike Diderot, who thought that 
mathematics had reached its limits during his epoch, Condorcet 
takes pains to show (and this is the most important part of his 
Sketch) that infinity is inherent m saences such as physics and 
mathematics “No one,” he says at the outset, “has ever thought 
that the mind could exhaust all the facts of nature or ultimate means 


of precision in the measurement and analysis of these facts - . . ; 
relative magnitudes alone, combinations of this idea alone, quantity 
or extension constitute a system which is already so vast that the 
human mind can never apprehend it entirely ” ® From this it must 
not be concluded that the mind, with its limited power, will en- 
counter a term beyond which it cannot go, for progress is not ac- 
complished through juxtaposition “In proportion as we identify 
more muluple relations among a larger number of objects, we suc- 
ceed in . . subsuming them under simpler expressions, m pre- 
senting them m configurations that allow us to apprehend a larger 
numbw of them even though we may possess only the same brain 
power.” In a word, unlimited progress is made possible by the 
generalization of methods, which allows us to pass from arithmetic 
to alpbra, for example, or from computaUons involving rational 
numbers to computations involving irrational numbers The same 
mdefimte progress applies to techniques that depend on these sci- 
ences and to the moral saences. m which the application of com- 
“tiixtfemc epoque ** 
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binatonal cojuputauon to moral facts (a question with which Con- 
dorcet was personally preoccupied), the development of a more 
prease language, and the elaboration of laws to destroy the apparent 
opposition between the interest of the individual and the common 
interest are all fields open to indefinite progress 
This indefinite character of scientific knowledge runs counter to 
the narrow, prease hmits of any religious dogma. For example, to 
insure progress Condorcet rches less on an mexorabic law than on 
a well-oriented education which protects man from prejudices that 
close and restrict his mind; his draft deaee for the orgamzauon 
of public instruction (1792) advocates the division of high schools 
into four classes, three for the saences (mathematical and physical 
saences, moral and pohtical sciences, saentific technology) and one 
for the study of Ining and dead languages 
The tendenty of the philosophy of the Enhghtenment is clear 
To show that knowledge of the physical and moral saences is m- 
dispensable to man’s pursuit of happmess “Through the law of his 
sensibiht}^” wrote Volney (1757-1820), one of the most typical 
representatives of the Enhghtenment, “man tends as mvinably to 
become happy as fire tends to rise . . His obstacle is his igno- 
rance, which misleads him concerning means and deceives him 
concernmg effects and causes ” ® For philosophy, then, our instruc- 
tion IS not an end, for our end is imposed by nature That is why 
Volney, in his Rums (1791), recapitulated aU the arguments of his 
centun^ against rehgions, each of which claimed to impose ^ end 
upon men, and showed that, foUowing the tradition passed from 
Fontenelle to Auguste Comte, they embodied before all else a fa se 
system of physics in which physical forces, deified, gaie 
astrobgied cult from which aU other cote were 
ucted mamlj. the dogmadem ot rehgtom, dte unt tot 
hoeuie m priere "My bodt," he wm.e m Dr Pnerds^ 
leaects a spirit of doubt and tmeertainty, which seem » me to 
most in k^mg wad. 4 e weakness of the human n.aerstotog 

’LaSnwer,chzp Jau “L’liumaiut^s’aniaioraait-dfc?’’ 
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and most appropnate to its improvement . . . , whereas dogma- 
tism and the spirit of certainty, by limiting our progress to an 
initial received opmion, make us victims o£ chance, but without 
putting us back under the yoke o£ error and deceit.” ^ 

’ (Etwres choistes (1833), p 576 
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KANT 


I Ltfe and Wor^s 

The hterary producuon o£ Kant embraces a period of fifty years 
(1794-^9). Born at Komgsberg in 1724, be came from a family of 
very small means In 1732 he attended tlie Collegium Fndericianum, 
then under the direcuon of Albert Schultz, a supporter of the 
Pietist sect founded at Frankfurt in 1670 by the Alsatian Spencer 
(1935-1705), who preached inner regeneration through personal 
meditation on Scripture In 1740 he entered the Umversity of 
Komgsberg, where he studied under Marun Knutzen, who was 
both a Pietist and a disciple of Wolff Between 1746 and 1755 he 
was a private tutor In 1755 his Dtsseitation on Fire won him an 
appointment as lecturer at the University; during the same year he 
completed the requirements for his doctor’s degree by publishing 
two theses New Explanation of the Fust Pi maples of Metaphysical 
Knowledge and On the Use of Metaphysics Combined with Physics 
tn Philosophy, or Physical Monadology In 1770, upon submittmg 
his inaugural dissertauon De mundt sensibilis atque intelhgibilis 
forma ei pnncipns, he was appomted professor. He spent his whole 
career at the University of Komgsberg and did not abandon teach- 
ing until 1796 He died m 1804. 

By 1770 he had already written many short works on physics 
{Thottghts on the True Estimatwn of Living Forces, 1747 New 
Conception of Motion and Rest, 1758); on geography (On Changes 
199 
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tn the Rotational Motion of the Earth, 175^* The Aging of the 
Earth, 1754; On Earthquakes and Winds, 1756 and 1757); 
tronomy (General History of Nature and Theory of the Heavens, 
1755) ? on philosophy {Viem on Optimism, 1759; False Subtlety 
of the Four Syllogistic Figures, 1762; The Only Possible Ground 
of Proof for a Demonstration of God's Existence, 1763, Attempt 
to Introduce the Concept of Negative Quality into Philosophy, 
1763; ObseivaUons concerning the Sense of the Beautiful and the 
Sublime, 1764, Inquiry into the Distinctness of the Principles of 
Natural Theology and Morals, 1764, Dreams of a SptntSeer, Ex- 
plained through the Dreams of Metaphysics, 1766). 

Thus he had behind him a considerable number of works when 
he published his Critique of Pure Reason in 1781 (second edition, 
1787). He had been able to read Hume’s Philosophical Essays as 
early as I 755 > when they were translated into German, and bad 
found in Hume’s writings the inspiration for his first critical in- 
vestigations. In 1783 he pubhshed his Prolegomena to Any Future 
Metaphysics, m which he changed only the mode of exposition of 
ideas. In 1788 he pubhshed the second critical work, Critique of 
Practical Reason, and m 1790 the third, Critique of Judgment 


In addiuon to the three crmcal works, he pubhshed a large num- 
ber of works closely related to them Besides his works on geog- 
raphy and general history (Idea for a Universal History from the 
Cosmopolitan Point of View, 1784; review of Herder’s Ideas, 1785, 
Definition of the Concept of the Human Race, 1785; Comeciures 
concerning the Beginning of the History of Mankind, 1786), he 
completed those related to his Critique of Pure Reason (First Meta- 
physical Principles of the Science of Nature, 1786; On the Failure 
of All Attempts of Philosophers in the Matter of Theodtcies, 1791) 
and to morals (Foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals 17^5. 
Concerning Hufeland's Principle of Natural Law, 1786; Rebpon 
within the Bounds of Mere Reason, 1793; On Perpetua e , 
1795; Metaphysics of Morals, including First 

of Z hoomno of Lao, aoi Foa UaafiyooU 
(it Doarme of Vinae, i»7! Co#" 
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a short treatise, On the Use of Teleological Principles in Philosophy. 

To this list o£ publications must be added the lectures and notes 
which were published posthumously. 

n Precntical Pei lod 


From the end o£ the eighteenth century until today almost all 
philosophical speculation has issued, directly or indirectly, from 
meditation on the Kantian doctrme, with the result that there has 
often been a tendency to consider criticism not as a momentary 
episode in the history of ideas but as a definitive discovery which 
radically separated the past and the future. By indicating the per- 
manent conditions to be imposed on any knowledge which is to be 
effective, Kant is supposed to have written, in keeping with the 
tide of one of his books, the preface to any future metaphysics and 
to have circumscribed with rigorous preciseness the field of possi- 
bilities open to the human mmd Far from their bemg universally 
accepted, however, as early as the end of the nineteenth century 
there was a sharp reaction agamst the results of criticism. Since 
everything depends on the background agamst which critiasm is 
viewed, to appreciate its historical importance we must be careful 
to disregard the use to which it was later put and the disputes 
which It engendered 


The genesis of the critical doctrine dates from the decade xyyo- 
8o In the twenty-year period that preceded its elaboration, Kant 
wrote a number of treatises on physics and philosophy; m them 
he broke away from the doctrines of Leibniz and Wolff and fol- 
lowed instead the intellectual trend of his time-a kind of rational- 
istic empiricism which had issued from meditation on the work 
of Newton and which was very suspicious of apnonsm. In his phi- 
losophy of nature, m Thoughts on the True Estmation of Ltvin. 

orces (1749), he attributed to each body an active force mde- 
pendent of ^tension; then m his Physical MonadoJogy (ly^S) he 
^y^niism which was halfivay between Leibmz’ and 
^tons, and which has many points in common with die dyna- 
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mism advocated by Boscovich during the same period Here Leib^ 
niz’ representative monad becomes a center of attractive and re- 
pulsive force which, in turn, fills a finite space not because of the 
plurality of its parts but by virtue of its relations to other monads. 
Here, as in his Fiut Gwund of the Diffetence between the Regions 
of Space (1768) Kant, like Newton, posits an absolute space to 
accommodate these monads, which exert a physical influence on 
each other This dynamism, which attributes substantial reality only 
to force, IS a permanent trait in the thought of Kant, who incor- 
porated It into his critical doctrine 
His philosophical treatises contain a discussion of the funda- 
mental conceptions of Wolffian rationalism His New Explanation 
of the Fust Fnnctpks of Metaphysical Knowledge (1755) brings 
to light the difficulties mherent in the notion of contingency in 
Leibniz’ doctrine Hypothetical necessity had an important role in 
this notion, but Kant finds the distinction beuvecn absolute neces- 
sity and hypothetical necessity nonsensical; and since there cannot 
be two kinds of determinism, freedom must be treated as an aspect 


of determinism — and this is another nonsensical affirmation 
The Only Possible Gwund of Ft oof fot a Demonstration of Gods 
Existence (1763) contests, in principle, the ontological proof which 
conceives existence as an enrichment of essence or a realization of 
a possibility (complementam posstbilitatts) The argument that a 
perfect being which by definition has the fullest essence must there- 
fore exist would prove too much, since it would prove the existence 
of any being perfect in its own class-a perfect world, for example, 
but m reality it proves nothing, for it is based on the a se i ea 
that existence, when attributed to a thing, enriches *e concept o 
this thing in some way, the content of the concept is the same a ter 
ward as before, with the result that existence can never be found 
analytically in a concept conceived as possible Here ® 
the vulnerable point of rationalism the impossibility 0 

smtmg ^ Monally 11.= »=» *l‘'' "Zt M 

does not descend from the possible or 

the existence of God as the consequence, it ascends from p 
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as the consequence to the existence of God as the prinaple The 
possible can be conceived as such only in relation to an existing 
being— a necessary (since without it the possible would become im- 
possible), simple, immutable, eternal being. 

The same difficulty is examined in Kant’s Essay on the Intro- 
duction of the Concept of Negative Quantity tn Philosophy, Wolff 
had tned to reduce the prmciple of sufficient reason to the principle 
of contradiction and, consequently, truths of fact to truths of reason. 
Kant holds that this reducUon is grounded on a misunderstanding 
and that there are in fact two kinds of opposition* logical opposi- 
tion between a term and the negation of this term, and real opposi- 
tion between two equally positive terms, such as two forces in equi- 
libnum (for instance, two weights which keep the beam in a ver- 
tical position when placed on the scales of a balance) — ^in short, 
two terms each of which offsets the effect of the other. The radon- 
alists, confusing these two kinds of opposition, wrongly believed 
that the assertion of one fact logically implied or denied the asser- 
tion of another fact. Logically, one can posit an affirmation and 
from It infer the negation of its negation, but if two terms are 
positive, “how, because something exists, can I infer that something 
else comes into existence or ceases to be?” This is what happens 
when we use words hke cause and effect, force and action, which 
seem to imply that one fact is included in another. 

Still more explicit arc Dreams of a Spint^eer Illustrated by the 
Df earns of Metaphysics (1766). The spint-seer is Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, who maintained that he had developed his own inner sense— 
a faculty common to all men but one of which other men were 
unaware-and could communicate directly with the world of spirits. 
Kant shows that the metaphysiast who chooses to speak of spiritual 
realmes should have direct experience or, barring this, simply state 
negative predicates and admit that he knows nothing about them; 
in the first case, however, he is no different from the fantasts and 
spint-se^s whom he pretends to scorn; in the second case, meta- 
physics becomes what it should be-the science of the limits of the 
human mmd RationaUsm, then, is visionary or cnticaJ, and this 
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alternative obviously implies that all knowledge is founded on ex- 
penence; it follows that everything said about causes, forces, or ac- 
tions should be drawn from experience yet spiritual phenomena — 
for example, the way in which my will moves my arm or what 
thought would be like mdependently of the body— do not fall 
withm the realm of experience 

Kant also reassures those who link our moral destmy to the 
affirmations of spintuahst metaphysics This page^ wntten twenty 
years before the Cuttque of Ptacucal Reason ^ merits atation* 'It is 


ordinarily assumed that a rational theory of the spmtuahty of the 
soul IS necessary if wc arc to beheve m its existence after death, 
and that the latter is the necessary basis for a virtuous Me 
But IS it good to be virtuous only because there is another worlds 
Would not actions be rewarded simply because they are good and 
virtuous m themselves? * - It seems more consistent with human 
nature and the purity of morals to found the expectation of the 
world to come upon the sentiments of a virtuous soul than to found 
virtue upon the hope of another world Such is moral faith, which 
in its simphcity can dispense with the subtlety of reason and which 
alone is appropnate to man in his actual state, leading him direcd} 
to his true end ” In these words we hear an echo of the meditations 
of Rousseau and, before him, Hume^-tivo thinkers who led Kant 


away &om the rationalism of Wolff 
In An Inquiry into the DtsUnctness of the Pundamental Prin- 
ciples of Natmal Theology and Morals (1764) Kant, obviously con- 
tradicting the Wolffians, had stressed the danger of following the 
method of mathematics in philosophy mereas the madicmatiaan 
begins with simple definitions of which he has complete knowledg^ 
since he is their author, philosophy must begm with the data ot 
experience, which are often vague and 

cept o£ a mlhon, for example, in contrast to the ill-de^ed phi 
sophical concept of liberty; mathemanaans, then, can fo ow a ) 
thcbc, constructive method grounded upon a iirm asis, 
losophers cannot, through analysis, arnve at concepts which permit 


such a construction 
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Up to this point It seems that Kant contrasts the empindsm 
which then held sway with WolfPs rationahsm. This is his pre- 
cntical penod, which is not at all rationalistic, as it is often said 
to be, but empirical During this penod German philosophers 
tended generally to turn away from Leibniz and Wolff. For ex- 
ample Creuz {Essays on the Soul, Frankfurt, 1754), though in- 
clined toward mystical views concernmg the world of spirits, never- 
theless denounced the universal illusionism that issued from Leibniz’ 
theory: “According to him, everything we think, everything we 
imagme when a body is present to our consaousness is only a phe- 
nomenon, an illusion, a phantasmagoria — ^in short, nature seems to 
us to be a deceitful Circe.” This penod witnessed the collapse of 
the Leibmzian edifice, the rupture of the equilibrium, estabhsbed 
with such great care, between religion and ethics Eberhard (^ew 
Apology of Soaates, 1772) maintained that ethics was mdependent 
of Christian behefs Edelmaon (The Dtvimty of Reason, 1741) and 
others went back beyond Leibniz to Spinoza or, hke Ploucquet, 
who supported occasionahsm, to Malebranche. The celebrated Men- 
delssohn, m turn, rejected the relationship seen by Wolffians be- 
tween metaphysics dealing with reahties and mathematics deahng 
With possible concepts from which no reahty can be inferred (On 
Distinctness tn Metaphysical Sciences, 1764). Lossius (Physical 
Grounds of Tuith, 1775), a resolute empincist, found that “the 
theory of reason is a part of the theory of the soul and is related 
to it as metaphysics is related to experimental physics. . . . The 
theory of the origin of concepts should be considered more useful 
than theories of logic.” Finally, Tetens— whose Philosophical In^ 
vestigation of Human Natwe (1777) may have been influenced 
by Kant^s dissertation of lyyo-abandoned associaUonist empiri- 
cism; instead of returmng to Leibniz, however, he attributed knowl- 
edge to a synthesis of passive impressions, a synthesis which is “a 
spontaneous acuvity of the understanding”; ideas constructed m 
IS way are prior to experience, we do not apprehend them by 
a straction, nor do we weaken their connections by repeated exer- 
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m The Dissenation of ijjo 


Up to this point Kant was merely a participant in the general 
movement of his time. The situation changed abruptly in 1770, 
when he pubhshed, in Latin, his Dtsseitatton on the Form and 
Pf maples of the Sensible and Intelligible Woild- It may be that 
the reading of Neta Essays, which had appeared in 1765, encouraged 
his return to rationahsm, for though his hostility toward Wolff was 
no less obvious than before, the plan of his discussion changed The 
fundamental idea of his Dissertation is that a pure intellectual no- 


tion cannot be reduced to a passive sense impression (contrary to 
the contentions of empiricists) and that sensation cannot be re- 
duced to an mdistinct notion (contrary to what Leibniz and Wolff 
had said) For the most part, it is to the latter deducDon that Kant 
attributes the declme of philosophy “I fear,” he writes, “that Wolff, 
by this distinction — ^which to him is merely a logical distinction— 
between sensible and intellectual things (as between distinctness and 
indistinctness), may have done great harm to philosophy by abolish- 
ing the noblest part of ancient philosophy, the part that discussed 
the character of phenomena and noumena, and may have caused 
minds to turn from this pursuit to the minutiae of logic ” 


The very prmciples of Leibnizian monadology were at issue 
Leibniz had started from the intellectual axiom that composite im- 
plies simple and that the universe is constituted by the synthesis 0 
simple elements This axiom is inapphcable, however, when we are 
deahng with the sensible reahty and trying to accomplish con^ 
aeto the operations that it imphes, we never reach the simple ele- 
ment because of infinite division, which is never ^ ^ - 

never accomphsh a synthesis because of the perpetual unfolding 0 
the universe m time But does this not point up a contradiction 
since the axiom clearly seems to have an absolute value 
If we consider the inteUectual notions that figure in the axiom 
the noaons of whole, simple, composite as well as the nonons 
by Leiboiz m his Monadology (possibility, existence, n y> 
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Stance, cause) — we see “that they never enter as parts in any sensible 
representation, and that they cannot have been deduced from any 
sensible representation ” Leibniz made the mistake of treating sensi- 
ble things as if they were intelligible things; it follows that the 
difficulty lies not m the intellectual concept but in the conditions 
of sensible intuition For through sense we are affected only by 
the presence of an object, with the result that sensation extends 
only to things as they appear, as phenomena; the understanding, on 
the contrary, apprehends things as they are. Kant*s distinction be- 
tween passive sensory affections and intellectual concepts is of 
capital importance; it introduces into our faculties a division quite 
different from those previously known; the particular, the con- 
tingent, the obscure, the truth of fact were assigned to sense and 
the universal; the necessary, the distinct, the truth of reason to the 
understanding. But if sensation is an affection, there is nothing to 
prevent us from attributing to sense a universal, necessary, and dis- 
tinct element, for our capacity to be affected has a determmate 


structure, and this structure is a form or inherent law according to 
which the mind co-ordinates its impressions. Space and time are 
forms of the mind; they are not an order of successive, co-existing 
things (as Leibniz thought) but are a prion forms of sense, of ways 
in which we arc affected. Thus there are sciences which pertain 
to sensible things and which nevertheless are universal— for instance 
geometry, the saence of space 

In short, the ideas in the T)tssei tation and the ideas in the Critique 
of Pure Reason do not fit into the same scheme The Dissertation 


reveals the principles of transcendental aestheucs— that is, the dis- 
tinction between sense and understanding, and the a priori forms 
of sense; but we should note that here the distincUon results from 
the impossibility of applying intellectual concepts to sensible things, 
and from the contradiction that would arise if these things were 
not essentially different from the objects of the understanding. Thus 
the crmcal thought of Kant evolved initially m the atmosphere of 
what was later called anunomy, or the enigma of a world which 
should be a whole but cannot 
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But such a clear-cut distincuon raised new diificulues, with which 
Kant was preoccupied in his Letters to Marcus Hers, the onlj 
document that casts hght on his thought dunng the ten years of 
reflection that preceded the Critique. Indcedj we may understand 
how a sensible representation can have a corresponding object in- 
asmuch as the representation is based on the attachment of the mind 
to the object, but it is much more difficult for us to understand how 
a notion of the understanding can have an object How can I affirm 
the real existence of substances, causes, or objects in general that 
correspond to the concepts of the imderstanding? For these ob- 
jects arc not, as m the case of the senses, causes of representations, 
nor is our understanding an mteWeetus archetypiis, which, like the 
divine imderstanding, produces its own objects How is it that 
these notions which appear as products of my mind m its isolation 
(j/V7; isoherenden) provide laws for objects^ For “merely to say 
that a superior bemg has wisely implanted these particular con- 
cepts and pnnciples in us is to subvert philosophy.”^ 


IV The Critical Pomt of View 

How can an object correspond to a concept of the understan^g? 
This is the question that gave birth to the revolution in criridsm 
For there are in fact philosophical sciences or disdphnes which pro- 
ceed by ulihzing intellectual concepts, apart from any espenence or 
any sensible impression, and which pretend to know their object 
a priori for example, mathematics, metaphysics, ethics, and even, 
accordmg to some critics, aesthencs, which provides 4c laws ot 
taste. Each of these disciplines presents the same problem to the 
ntod, as eatl, as tTp Kant had sasped 4a lit bawaan 4a.. 
md dammaad ta daal m4 meaphyslea, lia 4anJ ot ^ 
ethics m the work which he was then prepanng ^der c ^ e 
The Bounds of Sense and Reason. Of course, according to preiai 
ing conceptions, the a pnori character of these sciences was ea« j 

Slaked Thas. saa.a«, to the 6^ 4a. 4ay .■=« pu- 

* Letter of Fcbraaiy 20, 1772 
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not empirical, were supposed to depend solely on analysis o£ given 
concepts and not on any principle other than the prmaple of con- 
tradictionj mathematics was an extension of logic for both Hume 
and Leibmz; as for metaphysics and ethics, they imitated the method 
of mathematics m all things (according to WolS's school) or (ac- 
cording to Hume) were not reduable to mathematics and there- 
fore lost every trace of their a prion character, leaving skepticism 
as the only possible outcome 

The Leibnizian solution is only apparent, however, for by analy- 
sis of a concept knowledge already possessed can be made expkcit, 
but new knowledge cannot be acquired, contrary to the pretensions 
of mathematicians and metaphysiaans; to say what the concept 
contams is not to provide the concept with an object. Moreover, 
this solution laid the basis for the skeptiasm of Hume, who proved 
conclusively, accordmg to Kant, that the prmaple “whatever hap- 
pens has a cause” was not analytically demonstrable; consequently 
the only recourse was to derive it from experience and to attnbute 
Its necessity (which actually means to deny it) to a subjective 
practice Any a prion proposition is analytical (that is, the attribute 
IS imphcidy mcluded in the subject); any synthetic proposition — 
that is, a proposition m which the attnbute is not included m the 
subject (“Gold melts at i,ioo degrees,” for example)— is a posteriori 
or grounded on experience; this is true, in Kant’s language, of the 
thesis of Labmz who, m essence, refused to attnbute any object 
to the understanding and in consequence denied the problem of 
ermasm. 

The problem arises only if there are synthetic a prion problems, 
that IS, proposmons which extend our knowledge without drawing 
support from experience-for instance, the propositions of mathe- 
matics, pure physics, or metaphysics. A proposition such as 7 + 5 = 
12 wsumes the synthetic act by which we construct the number 12 
with the umts mcluded m the numbers 7 and 5, and an axiom such 
as A straight line is the shortest distance between two points” 
must be a synth^is since the notion of quantity (the shortest dis- 
tance) IS not included analytically in the purely quahtative impres- 
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Sion of the straightness of a line The principle of caiisahty (this is 
the Humean thesis which, by Kant's own admission, aroused his 
interest) is a synthesis Finally, it is evident that metaphysics claims 
to extend our knowledge of the mind, the world, and God without 
recourse to experience, and that ethics prescribes laws u^hich are not 
grounded on simple analysis of human nature But all such syntheses 
are a prion since they are universal and necessary, whereas expen- 
ence yields nothing but parucular and contingent data The under- 
standing (here, the faculty associated with a prion knowledge) 
therefore has not only a logical use, governed by the prmaple of 
contradicuon, but also a real use 

How can this use be justified or, putung it another way, how are 
synthetic a prion judgments possible? This is the question studied 
in the Crittque of Pure Reason^ m which different a priori sjm- 
cheses— in mathemaucs, pure physics, and metaphysics— are sub- 
jected to cntical examination* 


V TAc Ciitique of Pwe Reason The Transcendental 
Aesthettc 

It seems certain that Kant took as the paradigm of knowledge 
the aspect of knowledge made familiar by Newton's physics on the 
one hand a number of scattered experiences acquired independently 
of each other, on the other a concept or a law which the mind dis- 
covers and which harmonizes or unifies these experiences 

If we wish to describe the general structure of this aspect of 
knowledge and to determine its bounds, we may begm with a pure 
abstraction of a passive datum dispersed as pure diversity, of the 
active understanding, and of the synthesis of this diversity by the 
understanding; here we have an approximation of t^ essentia c e- 
ments of the Transcendental Aesthetic and the Transcendenta 
Analyuc, that is, of the first two parts of the Crtttquc ofPtire Rea^n 
Kant tried to justify, to set forth as the very essence of 
to raise to the highest possible degree that aspect of knowledge 
had been in vogue since the seventeenth century 
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Hence the transcendental and nonpsychological character of his 
investigation Transcendental means that the functions of the un- 
derstanding are studied, not by themselves, but in relation to a 
prion knowledge made possible through them. Sensibility is not 
knowledge of sensible things — no more than understandmg is m- 
tellectual knowledge of ideas, sensibility is the faculty which pro- 
vides us with the manifold or diversity, dispersed in space and time, 
whereas understanding is the faculty which relates and synthesizes 
this manifold The understanding and sensibihty do not have ex- 
clusive objects occupying distinct planes; each contributes in its 
own way to our knowledge of objects 

Consequently his work is divided into the Transcendental Aes- 
thetic which studies the a priori and universal characteristics of the 
manifold given to us through sensibihty, and the Transcendental 
Analytic which studies, in its purest and most abstract form, the 
operation of the understandmg which gives it umty. 

We can gain an understanding of the transcendental aesthetic by 
imagining the dispersion of the manifold given to us through sen- 
sibihty after we remove every sensible quahty that might particu- 
larize It; we then have left the forms accordmg to which the mani- 
fold IS dispersed, namely space and time. Space is the form of the 
outer sense according to which the manifold is juxtaposed; time is 
the form of the inner sense accordmg to which the manifold forms 
a succession These definitions apply to pure tune and pure space— 
to time and space divested not only of any content provided them 
by the matter of sensibihty but also of any umty, which can be 
conferred on them only by the understandmg. It follows that to 
conceive of dimensions in space is no longer to conceive of pure 
space, for these dimensions can be apprehended only through a 
synthetic operation of the understandmg which gives a certain umty 
to the manifold of space. Apart from matter and the unification of 
the understanding, space and time appear to us to be a prion forms 

of sensibihty, which are the necessary conditions of any sensible 
mtuiuon. 

This manifold, taken by itself and m the abstract, has no internal 
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tendency towaid unification, Kantian time is pure diversity; it dif- 
fers completely from Platonic time, which is an image of eternity, a 
diversity patterned on tlie motions of the planets Kantian space dit 
fers completely from the universal web m whicli, according to 
Aristotle, things have their places marked out; it is the completely 
homogeneous manifold of geometry and mcclianics. Tins rigorous 
dispersion, which has a necessary place in Kant’s thought, is what 
he calls the ideality of time and space. Ideality means unreality if 
reality applies to things in themselves, winch necessarily contain 
their own unity, independently of the operation of the underswud^ 
ing; if space and time are pure diversity, they become phenomena 
This theory of the ideality of space is joined artificially to the thesis, 
often ekborated by skeptics, that wc know things only by the im- 
pressions that tliey produce on our minds — chat is, we do not know 
tilings in themselves but only appearances In short, by virtue of 
empirical matter the sense manifold, which the understanding must 
unify in order to create knowledge, contains sensible impressions, 
and by virtue of transcendental conditions it contains tlie pure forms 
of space and time Kant’s phenomenalism or idealism consists in the 
afiirmation that m its unifying woik the understanding acts only 
on the manifold of sensible intuition, tliat is, on phenomena. It is 
obvious that in his theory of knowledge phenomenalism (and with 
It the purely intuitive, nonconceptual character of time and space) 
IS an indispensable element without whicli the active, unifying role 
of the understanding would disappear, and that this phenomena ism 
IS based solely on tlie transcendental aesthetic and not, as it is cr^ 
roncously stated at times, on the transcendental analytic 


VI The Cuttque of Pme Reason- The Tianscendenial 
Analytic 

In the TirmsccnJentel Analytic, Kant a*! 
hnntvW^ .1 .b,=«s ^rongh 
Standing Focusing on the transcendental d 
of the understanding, he proves tliat there could never be c 
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of experience without an a priori synthesis of the sense manifold 
by the understanding itself Everything else is merely preparatory or 
consequenual, with the result that what is essenual somcumes risks 
being hidden under a complicated mass of developments. 

First, the preparatory developments. The understanding is the 
faculty of concepts, and the funcUon of a concept is to draw tO' 
gether and unify intuitions. By imagining this unifying function as 
abstractly as possible^part from any empirical matter to which it 
can apply itself— we obtain the a prion concept of the understand- 
ing as a universal and necessary condition of the unifying operation. 
But here we find a particular difficulty which necessitates the pre- 
liminaries under discussion there arc several a prion concepts or 
categories. The understanding does not connect sense impressions 
m general, it connects them on the basis of a particular a priori 
concept For example, in determining the length of a hne, it con- 
nects the manifold of space on the basis of the concept of a quantity; 
m determining the intensity of heat, it connects the data of sen- 
sibility on the basis of the concept of quahty; in apprehendmg the 
necessary succession of phenomena, it makes use of the concept of 
causality In each instance it connects sense impressions, but the con- 
nections differ in nature. Transcendental deduction shows clearly 
the necessity of synthetic unity in general, according to Kant, but 
It does not have to discover the concepts according to which con- 
nections are made This does not mean, however, that we are to 
follow the example of Aristotle in relying on mere empiricism in 
the discovery of categories; instead, we must find a clue which will 
enable us to accomphsh a complete enumeration a priori. Kant 
thinks that he has found the right clue in the following observation, 
the judgments studied by logicians have a logical form which al- 
lows us to classify them in four groups of three— judgments of 
quantity (universal, particular, singular), of quahty (affirmative, 
negative, infinite), of relation (categorical, hypothetical, disjunc- 
tive), and of modality (problematic, assertonc, apodeictic). This 
list shows all the functions of the understanding m its logical use; 
each function unifies the representations which enter into judg- 
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ments If we imagine the same function of unification applying it- 
self to the manifold of mtmtion, we obtain an equal number of 
universal concepts of objects or categories— the categories of quantity 
(unity, plurahty, totahty), of quahty (reabty, negation, Iimitatioii), 
of relation (substance and acadent, cause and effect, reciprocal con- 
nection), and of modality (possibihty, existence, necessity). 

Regardless of the worth of this classification of categories (the 
artifiaahty of the table of judgments and especially of their cor- 
respondence to categories has often been pointed out), the central 
part of the Transcendental Analytic— the transcendental deduction 
— IS independent, the former can be modified or eliminated without 
changmg a word of the latter Kant gave two completely different 
versions of the Transcendental Deduction, one in the first edition 
(1781) and the other in the second (1788). 

An experience is a whole [ein Ganzci) and cannot exist where 
there are isolated representations, but sensihihty yields only un- 
organized diversity, with the result that an experience is possible 
only if a spontaneous activity unites this diversity, and if we con- 
sider the a prion diversity of sensihihty (space and tune), the 
spontaneity of the understanding as it apphes itself (according to 
categories) to this a prion diversity will yield a prion the conditions 
of any experience such is the central idea of the Transcendental 


Deduction. 

In the first edition Kant thought that he could explain his theory 
only by drawing a parallel between the psychological conditions or 
phases of our knowledge of objects and its transcendental con- 
ditions. To gam knowledge of a whole whose parts follow one an- 
other in time, we must apprehend all these successive parts together 
(synthesis of apprehension), for us every object is composed 0 
parts which are actually given and of parts which are not given 
but have been connected to them in our past experience, ^nsc 
quently, to know an object the imagination must pass from w at is 
given to what is not given and reproduce the latter (rcpr fuct^^ 
synthesis of the imagination) 5 these different elements sti 0 
constitute a single object, however, unless they are apprehended 
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one concept— “some gold, ' “a house,” etc. (synthesis of recognitioa 
in the concept) . Now' suppose that instead of considering the matter 
o£ sensible representations we picture to ourselves only the a priori 
diversity of time which is its necessary condition; then, with respect 
to the diversity of dme, we have an equal number of transcendental 
syntheses, which are the condition of the empirical syntheses which 
we have examined: a transcendental reproductive synthesis of im- 
agination which, at each instant in dme, reproduces past moments 
(for instancy if I draw a line, this line exists for me only it at each 
pomt, I reproduce in my imagmadon the parts which I have already 
drawn); finally, a transcendental synthesis of recognidon in the 
concept — a synthesis which, because it was presented somewhat 
obscurely in the first edidon, must have caused Kant to revise it 
in the second edidon, in which he retained its essentials and even 
went so far as to make it the basis for all deducdon. 

For in the second edition Kant discarded completely the psycho- 
logical scaffoldmg which he had judged indispensable in the first 
edition. The second exposition begins precisely where the first one 
ended; he did not t hi n k that a preface was necessary, however, and 
he was no longer concerned with the diverse phases of synthesis. 
But one preliminary observation is indispensable to the understand- 
ing of the work: Kantis aim is to show the necessity of usins^ cate- 
gories as the unifymg principle of the sense manifold in prodding 
an object of experience. It might be assumed that this aim h 
achieved by showing that, thanks to the use of categories, the sense 
manifold— which is scattered and disorderly, and which is “nothing 
but a blind interplay of representations, less than a dream”— causes 
our affections to occur one after the other, in a universal and neces- 
sary order, an order which in a strict sense constitutes thexr ob- 
jectivity; for example, the concept of a cause is that of a necessary 
s>nth«is of what follows and what precedes. This is still not deduc- 
tion, however, for a category is not justified by the Actual role ft 
pla>s; deduction poses a question of law, not a question of feet. 

A category or an a pnori concept is not in fact the hi-hest point 
eparture of knowledge. It is a union, and this impHes a prior 
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unity, furthermore, “it is by attachmg itself to the representation of 
the manifold that unity makes possible the concept of union ” Be- 
fore my representations are jomed, they must first be mine “Con- 
sequently It should be possible for the ‘I thmk' to accompany all of 
my representations, otherwise there would be in me something 
represented and not thought— in other words, somethmg of which 


the representation would be impossible or at least would be nothing 
for me,” The “I think” is a spontaneous act which precedes all acts 
of the imderstandmg, it is a pure, origmating apperception which 
accompanies all our empuical perceptions, the unity of self-knowl- 
edge, which can be called the transcendental umty since it is the 
ground of all knowledge, is expressed in the “I tlunfc,” across all 
representations. But particular stress must be placed on the fact that 
the umty of the “I think” across all our representauons is an analyn- 
cal, and even an identical proposiUon The deduction properly con- 
sists m showmg that this identical proposition is the ground for 
the necessity of synthetic a prion unions according to categories, 
for the unity of consaousness disappears unless the manifold of 
intuition IS synthesized as concepts of objects In a simple succession 
of affecuons, the “I think” is not identical m each afiecUon it is 
identical m successive representauons only if there is in this succes- 
sion a umversal and necessary-that is, objective-union, and this 
union IS m turn impossible unless it is accomplished according to 
the a pnori concepts of the understandmg Thus there is no "“‘Jy 
of consciousness without unity of its object or rather (since e o 
lect IS essenually one) without an object, as Kant puts it, a 
sensible intmuons are subjected to the categones, which are the o y 
condiuons under which the manifold of intuition can be united ^ 
consciousness” As soon as the manifold of mtuiuon is pre^«d 
„ d.. nund, ««.,. of d.. I d»k” 

necessity, the construcuon of objecuve reahty Thus the nece ^ 
of syntheses is deduced analyucally, and this deduction cons 

" TS'^i^crdSTdeduction outlines a 

which was characterisnc of the German mind and which, g 
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through the influence of Kant*s meditations m the Cnttque, was 
reintroduced to later metaphysicists; the unity of self-knowledge 
would be lost m the manifold of intuition if it did not accomplish 
the synthesis of this manifold with the help of the categories. Fur- 
thermore all these acts and operations of the understanding must 
be interpreted transcendentally, that is, as being prior to the experi- 
ence of which they are the condition; the Ich which affirms is not 
the empirical ego known through time— the form of inner sense 
—but the transcendental ego— its stable, permanent condition— and 
pure acts of the understanding are not accomplished on the basis 
of objects known through experience but are the constitutive acts 
of experiential objects 

After showmg why the spontaneity of the understanding syn- 
thesizes the sense manifold, Kant must show how the union is ac- 
complished, or how the manifold of intuition is subsumed under 
a prion concepts The rest of the Transcendental Analytic— the 
theory of transcendental judgment (for judgment consists in ap- 
prehending an object of mtuition as a particular instance of a con- 
cept) — deals with that issue 

Here Kant encounters one particular difficulty which focuses at- 
tention on the transcendental point of view. In effective knowledge, 
to know whether an object of intuiUon is a particular instance of 
a concept one must determine whether the characteristics of the 
concept reappear in the object; for example, terrestrial gravity, 
tides, the movement of the stars are found to be particular mstances 
of universal attraction But Kant, pursuing this type of knowledge 
to the limit, isolated on the one hand the pure concept of umty 
with no intuitive content and on the other pure intuition— scattered 
diversity which has nothmg reminiscent of the concept, nothing 
suggestive of the mtellectual act Thus it seems that the hetero- 
geneity of the understanding and of sensibihty makes it impossible 
tor him to solve a problem which the transcendental deduction 

irects him to solve. Kant provides a solution through tran- 
scendental schematism A schema is a rule according to which the 
images that correspond to a concept can be constructed-for cx- 
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ample, the schema of circumference is the construcuve rule govern- 
mg every possible circumference, the schema is neither an intel- 
ectual concept nor a sensible image but the mtermediarj- beroeen 
the two, die product of the imagination The problem therefore 
can be resolved only by discovering, between pure understanding 
and pure intuition, an equally pure or transcendental schema 
What IS this schema?" Its most obvious characteristic is the role 
played in it by time according to the Transcendental Aesthetic, 
time, like space, is pure a prion diversity, it is the form of the inner 
sense just as space is the form of the outer sense. Time nevertheless 
takes precedence over space, the apprehension of an object in space 
can be effected only by the successive synthesis of its parts, with 
the result that time becomes the universal prerequisite to the appre- 
hension of objects in space Time allows us to apprehend a spatial 
magnitude by adding one unit to another and thus providing an 
object for the category of quantity, and this example should reveal 
to us the nature of the transcendental schema — a rule in the succes- 
sive apprehension of the manifold of intuition Thus number, which 
IS the successive addition of one and one, is the schema of the cate- 
gory of quantity; time is the schema of reality when filled with 
sensation and the schema of negation when devoid of sensation, 
the persistence of the real m time is the schema of substance, con- 
stant succession is the schema of causality, regular simultanaty that 
of reciprocity The schema of the categories of modality is, for pos- 
sibihty, concurrence with the actual condmons of that which fills 
time (the real excludes the simultaneous existence of its opposite), 
for reality, the existence of an object in a determinate time; and 
for necessity, existence throughout ume 
The schematism reveals the possibility of objects of pure under- 
standing in sensible intuition The logical analysis of principles, 
which comes next, shows the necessity of these objects as conditions 
of any possible expenence, following the thread of the categories, 
Kant then shows tliat we can know objects by expenence only if 
our intuitions are extensive quantities (axioms of intuition), only 
if the real has for us an intensive quantity (anticipations of per- 
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cepdon), only i£ we imagine a necessary connection between our 
perceptions (analogies o£ experiencCj which show that substance 
persists, that changes occur according to the law o£ causes and ef- 
fects, and that all substances act reciprocally), and only if we im- 
agine things as being possile, real, or necessary (postulates of 
empincal thought). The principle of these demonstrations is the 
prinaple that pervades the Critique: It is impossible for us to know 
a thing through a pure category, which is the empty thought of 
an object; we must also call upon sensible intuition. 

In short, principles express what the ‘T think’* requires of intuition 
in order to retain its identity. Her^ for example^ are the main 


points of (he demonstratioa of the second esperiential analogy 
concerning the principle of causality; there is in me a subjective 
succession of phenomena which, since it is subjective;, is fully in- 
determinate, completely arbitrary, and devoid of any unifying prin- 
ciple, It IS not th in k able and would be so only if it could be deduced 
from an objective succession of phenomena — that is. JBrom a succes- 
sion in which each change succeeds the preceding change according 
to a rule, with the result that the position of each event in time is 
fixed in a universal and necessary manner. 


But if the whole Analytic consists of demonstrating in this way 
the conditions under which sensible intuition insures the unity of 
the I think,” does it explain the infinite docility of intuition in 
submitting to the demands of the uaderstanding? Kant admits 
that this is not necessarily true: “Phenomena might well be such 
that the understandmg would not find them consistent with the 
conditions of its umty,” he writes, “and everything would be in dis- 
order; fiir example, there might be nothing in a succession of phe- 
nomena which would make possible the rule of synthesis and cor- 
respond to the concepts of cause and eSec^ with the result that this 


concept would be completely empty, nuH, and meamngless;’ Kant 
probably thought that the transcendental deduction had decisively 
warded off the danger by grounding die necesaty of syntheses on 
^ identical proposition. But this necessity is at bottom merely 
h>'potheucaI; a thinkable world may be a world in which intuitioa 
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is subjected to categories, but why should there be a thinkable 
world ? It might always be said, of course, that intuition offers to 
thought simple, unorganized, infinitely malleable diversity, and this 
IS exactly what Kant means when he keeps on repeating that we 
know only phenomena and not things m themselves^that is, things 
which have a structure and a reahty, independent of the manner in 
which the mind is affected. But if we consider the last part of die 
Analytic, namely the schcmausm and logical analysis of prinaplcs, 
we see that Kant is forced by the difiSculties which he encounters 
to attribute to sensible a prion intuitions the structure which the 
Aesthetic, with its pure dispersion, seems to withhold from them 
Take the singular role of time m the schematism it is linked more 
closely to thought than is space, and purely intmuve characteristics 
—constant succession, simultaneity— provide a schema for a concept 
which, nevertheless, has had no part m then production In the 
logical analysis of principles Kant establishes a distinction between 
the first tivo groups of prmaples — those relating to the mathematical 
structure of things and to the characteristics that enable us to im- 
agine theu- dimensions— and the last two groups, which enable us 
to apprehend a dynamic relation m things The first two groups 
are called constitutive prmaples because they tell what things are, 
the last two are called regulative principles because they inform 
us of the rules accordmg to which things attain existence or con- 
tmue to exist Now this distmction is grounded solely on a char- 
actensuc of tunc. This characteristic, disregarded in the constitutive 
prinaples but not in the regulative principles, is the irreversibility 
of the course of time. In mathematical principles time intervenes 
only in the successive apprehension of co-existing things, and that 
is why the irrcversibihty of time is not taken into account in the 
determination of these thmgs; m the dynamic or regulauve pnna- 
pies change (or permanence) m time imposes on them an order of 
succession completely mdependent of the fact of their being thought 
Consequently Kant cannot maintain to the end his own abstract 
notion of discovering the structure of things in thought alone and 
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Its materials in mtumon alone; such an undertaking is impossible, 
since these materials have a structure of their own. 

Thus the “I thmk” asserts itself only by constituting an objective 
reality. That is how Kant makes a radical distinction between his 
idealism and the idealism which he refutes at the end of the An- 
alyuc, in the second edition of the Critique — Berkeley’s idealism, 
which he had been accused of revivmg. According to him, Berkeley 
(like Descartes, in that phase of his philosophy which might be 
described as problematic idealism — that is, after he had posited the 
Copto but still doubted the existence of the outer world) was 
wrong m thinking that he could posit the inner sense, his com 
sciousncss of his own existence, without positing at the same time 
the existence of objects m space outside himself. In pure time every- 
thing flees, everything escapes, everything vanishes, and my aware- 
ness of my existence would disappear if I did not perceive outside 
myself a permanent reahty, which is the necessary condibon of the 
determination of my existence in time, Kant exhibits one constant 
and noteworthy trait* his reflections on the “I think” and the inner 
sense do not culminate in contemplation of a thought which seeks 
to possess Itself in all its purity; they serve only to make the mmd 
rebound toward an object, reveahng m the object a condition per- 
mitting thought and not an obstacle to thought. 

It IS in this sense that his idealism is transcendental (that is, 
that It finds in thought not so much thought itself as the a prion 
conditions of an object) and not subjecuve It is not an idealism 
which merely reduces the objective to the subjective; thus in a 
sense it is a realism, an "empirical reahsm” which assumes the 
reality of objects as objects of experience— that is, it assumes the 
universality and necessity of the relations through which they are 
consututed 

This realism confronts Kant with a difficult problem, that of 
things m themselves We have already seen how the reahty of the 
o jects of knowledge is the reality of phenomena things as they 
arc m themselves arc outside the realm of possible experience. Kant 
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nevertheless assumes the existence of unknowable things, and his 
assumption is based on two distinct courses of reasoning a thing 
in Itself IS at the outset the unknowable x which is the counterpart 
and foundation of phenomena, but it is also a noumenon or an in- 
telhgible— that is, a reahty known only through the intellect To 
understand the significance of the word “noumenon,” we must re- 
call that categories are concepts of objects in general, and that it is 
only in our human mode of knowing that these concepts are empty 
and require sensible intuition in order to find an object It follows 
that our understanding is of use only in relation to possible objects 
of experience or phenomena. An intuitive understandmg which 
used concepts hke ours and knew its object sunply by thinking a 
concept would know noumena— for instance, a substance which 
would not be sunply a permanent reahty m tune or a cause which 
would not be merely an event followed by another event in time 
in accordance with a rule; but we could have only purely negative 


knowledge of such a substance or cause. 

Since It IS a critique, the Analytic determines only the general 
principles of our knowledge of objects But it is oriented entirely 
toward a metaphysics of nature, that is, toward a discipline designed 
to reveal everythmg that can be known a prion about objects In 
Metaphysical Foundations of Natural Science (1786) Kant indi- 
cates what the scope of this knowledge can and should 
basic principle is that matter not only “occupies” but also “fills 
space— that is, it resists any other matter tending to occupy space 
It cannot fill a space, however, unless it is assumed to have a re- 
pulsive force which tends to separate its parts, and it will necessarily 
be dissipated m space if it endowed only with this force, conse- 
quently this repulsive force must be offset by a force of attracuon 
capable of stopping dissipation or of contaming it within certain 
limits, this force of attraction, m turn, cannot be the sole proper y 
of matter, for if it were, matter would be reduced to a point ma , 
one cannot suppose that these forces of attraction 
volve corpuscles which are given and already existing, 
would sunply extend the problem and raise another question 
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does a corpuscle fill spacc'^ I£ matter is continuous, we must not 
say that it is endowed with these two forces but that it is “con- 
structed” from them, and that mtrmsically it is nothing but the 
reciprocal imitation of attraction and repulsion. 

VII The Critique of Pure Reason: The Transcendental 
Dialectic 

If metaphysics purports to be knowledge of things in themselves 
and of noumena, it would seem that the Analytic and the Aes- 
thetic, by showing that thmgs in themselves are unknowable, con- 
stitute an effective critique of metaphysics and supersede the last 
section of the Critique, the Transcendental Dialectic, in which Kant 
examines in turn the three parts of Wolffian metaphysics— psy- 
chology, cosmology, and rational theology. 

In feet, this section of his work is highly composite. The pnna- 
ple of his critique is not always the same, and m his critique of 
rational psychology he shows that metaphysicists* statements con- 
cernmg the soul as a substance are due to ignorance of the Analytic, 
whereas the entiques of cosmology and theology would subsist 
even if no one knew anything about the Analytic. Related to this 
anomaly is the following historical arcumstance: It would seem 
that Kant had long acknowledged the worth of rational psychology, 
which he was stiU expoundmg in his courses between 1775 and 1779, 
and that as a consequence his critique of rational psychology is sub- 
sequent to the discoveries of the Analytic, whereas his critiques of 
cosmology and theology are, in essence, merely reproductions of 
tracts prepared long before his precntical period. 

If Kant gave such a place to the dialectic, the reason is tha^ with- 
out It, the exposition of the pretentions of reason would be incom- 
plete What Kant aitidzes under the name of metaphysics are not 
doctrines which have had a historical existence; on the contrary, he 
beheves that the statements of metaphysicists are not derived from 
experience, inner feeling, or any accidental factor such as the state 
0 e sciences, but that they form a system which proceeds from 
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the very nature of reason, which is universal and necessary, and 
which can and must be constructed a prion There can be no doubt 
about the positive significance and historical importance of this 
thesis concerning the nature of metaphysics — a thesis which sur- 
vived his critique of metaphysics 

How did reason produce metaphysics ? The understanding is the 
faculty of concepts, judgment subsumes an intuition under a con- 
cept, and reason, thanks to the middle term, reveals the condition 
that validates the subsumption. Thus reason proceeds from the 
conditioned to the condition. But is it possible for us to find a 
stopping point— to reach an ulumate condition which, in its turn, 
IS no longer conditioned? Such is the pretension of reason which, 
in the special sense m which the word is used throughout the 
DialccUc, usually signifies, not the faculty of knowing a pnon, but 
the faculty of apprehendmg a prion the unconditioned; the con- 
ditioned would never discover the integral explanation required by 
reason if regression continued indefinitely. It is also easy to draw 
up a priori a table of all the unconditioned pnnaples of Ideas of 
reason. Smee Reason relates conditioned objects to a condiuon, the 
three categories of relation enable us to apprehend a prion every 
possible form of relauon, an accident is related to a substance 
(categorical relation), one event to another (hypothetical relauon). 
There follow three uncondmoned pnnaples a thmkmg substance 
or subject which is only a subject and no longer an attribute, the 
world, a complete synthesis of events, and God, who is the abso- 
lutely unconditioned, the condition of all objects in general Finally 
comts the division of metaphysics into its three parts, traditiona 
since Wolff psychology, cosmology, theology Their essenual and 
common rule is that of deducing their affirmations solely from rea- 

First, rational psychology Descartes had deduced from the Cogito 
the substantiahty of the soul, its spirituality, its unity This Cartesian 
spirituahsm is essentially the basis of rational psychology as it is 
understood by Kant. He himself attached great importance to the 
“I think,” especially m the second edition of the Analytic, in w ic 
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the Ich appears as a unique subject that retains its identity across 
all representations and remains distmct from all other things. From 
this the metaphysiast concludes that it is a simple substance with 
the identity of a person and an existence distinct from the existence 
of the body. Thus he comimts a paralogism: the conditions under 
which a substance is conceivable are known to include the manifold 
of sensible mtumon and a umfymg category; the Ich den\€ is 
posited as pure thought, however, and therefore cannot be known 
as a substance. The paralogism consists in confusmg the formal, 
a priori condition of all knowledge with an ob}ect of knowledge 
and consequently in making mto a substance something which is 
only the condition through which we know a substance. 

Kant completely eliminates from questions of rational psychology 
any data provided by the inner sense. The ego known to itself 
through the inner sense is a purely phenomenal ego which ap- 
prehends Itself, m the realm of experience, across the a priori form 
of time and accordmg to categories; the transcendental ego, the a 
priori condition of any objective knowledge, is not a datum pro- 
vided by the inner sense. This situation is nothmg short of paradoxi- 
cal and proves embarrassmg to Kant. The Ich den\e is not easily 
treated as the simple result of analysis since it is a spontaneous act 
which posits Itself as existmg. iCant himself twice repeats that the 
1 think” IS an “empirical proposition,” and that it contains ex- 
istence analytically. Do we not have here an example of a datum 
which IS not subjeaed to the condiuons of all data, an existence not 
subsumed under the a prion concept or category of existence? Kant 
tells us, of course, that this spontaneous act would not occur if 
matter were not given mtumvely to the “I think,” and that its 
perception of its own existence is always conditioned by the em- 
pmc^l mtmuon which, no matter what else it may be, is its basis; 
the fact remams, however, that the “I think” is apprehended by 
abstracdon as a separate existence. The reason is that the Ich is not 

0 y a logical subject”— the term of a proposition— but also an act 
and a principle. 

We saw carher that Kant’s first work— the Dtssertatton of 1770, 
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in which his critique was first announced— had as its theme the 
notion of the world* Even at this early stage Kant had noticed that 
reason attributed to sensible dungs considered in their totahty— 
that IS, to the world — contradictory assertions which seemed equally 
legitimate This antmomy of Pure Reason and the contradicuons 
in which Pure Reason becomes entangled persist in the Critique 
and cause Kant to declare that any rational cosmology is vain A 
rational cosmology views the world as an absolute and uncou' 
ditioned totahty, that is, as a total senes of things Indeed, for Kant 
the cosmos is not the static, harmonious order originally designated 
by the word — an order in which the idea of the whole precedes 
and determines the idea of the parts, it is a whole achieved by add- 
ing things, a whole composed on the one hand of simultaneous 
things which we apprehend successively accordmg to the law of our 
knowledge, and on the other of things which actually succeed one 
another. In both instances the world for us is a complete temporal 
series, but the unity of the senes—this bears repcatmg— is not prior 
but subsequent to the completion of the senes and results from the 
addmon of its parts Metaphysics asks what can be said a prion of 


this totahty. 

The cosmological Idea is the only one of the three Ideas of pure 
reason in which the unconditioned appears as a senes, and that is 
why, accordmg to Kant, it is the only idea that takes the form of 
an antinomy; a senes has only two possible a prion predicates— it 
IS either finite or infinite Thus the whole of cosmology is reduced 
to the question of determining whether the world is a finite totality 
or an infimte totality, and each aspect of the totahty will be refiecte 
in the question* The world is a totahty of things in space, and it is 
a succession of things in time, so we ask at the outset whether it is 
hmited m space and had a begmnmg in ume or whether, on the 
contrary, it is unhmited and had no begmnmg* The world is ikc 
sum of Its parts, so we ask whether the division into parts “ 

in simple, indivisible parts or contmues to infinity The wor i 
senes of events jomed by a relation of cause and effect, so we 
whether regression leads us to a free first cause or continues in- 
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definitely. We see that the possibility of one event depends on an- 
other event which is itself contingent, so we ask whether contingent 
events depend on an absolutely necessary term or whether no such 
being exists 

These four questions are the only questions that may be asked 
concerning the unconditioned totahty, for accordmg to the list of 
categories, the only possible senes are the series of increasing or 
decreasing magnitudes, the dynamic senes of causes and eSects, 
and the senes of contmgcncy and necessity. 

It also seems that each question poses alternatives and that reason 
IS forced m each instance to choose between the two terms This is 
not true, however, since each of the four questions engenders four 
conflicts m which the finite thesis is demonstrated by reason no 
less rigorously than the infinite antithesis. It is easy for us to ex- 
amine the prmciple without going mto the details of Kant’s demon- 
stration of each thesis and antithesis. The finite principle begins 
with what IS actually given, goes back through the senes of con- 
ditions, and shows that regression cannot continue to infimry smee 
this would mean than the condxuons would never be given m their 
totality, consequently the actual moment must lead to the first 
moment, actual space to a limit (first antinomy), a compound to 
Simple parts (second anUnomy), an actual effect to a free cause 
(third anunomy), contingency to necessity (fourth antmomy). The 
mfimte antithesis begins with the limit posited by the finite diesis 
and demonstrates that the existence of this limit is contrary to the 
condmons of knowledge; the position of an event in tune is always 
relative to that of another event which has preceded it, the place 
of an object to the place of other objects around it (first antinomy); 

e compound posited as the limit in the process of decomposition 
IS a compound only if it is m space and, m consequence, divisible 
(second antinomy); a free cause breaks the causal senes if it is not 
Itself the effect of another cause (third antmomy); the absolutely 
necessary bemg whose existence is posited cannot exist either in 
me world or outside it (fourth antinomy) . 

In the demonstrauon of his theses as in the demonstration of his 
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antitheses, Kant considers the operation o£ the understanding 
through which we fashion die idea of the unconditioDed totahty of 
a senes. Keason prescribes the formation of an idea of the whole, 
but the understanding— that is, the faculty which operates through 
additive synthesis— willingly responds to the demands of reason 
But the antinomy is resolved by this very expedient reason dele- 
gates to the imderstandmg a task which it cannot perform 
To understand this important pomt^ we must return to historical 
circumstances which Kant systematically avoids mentioning. We 
saw that Ne^vton had freed physics from the notion of universe by 
considering, instead of the total system of thmgs, the elementary 
law connectmg the different parts of matter, the position and mo- 
tion of a particle at a given moment are determmed, not by a detail 
in the general design, but by the relation, according to the law of 
attraction, between it and all other particles; thus the elementary 
law apphes to any quantity of matter whatsoever We also saw that 
Kant had pushed to the limit the type of knowledge assumed by 
Newtoman physics, for transcendent^ apperception introduces unity 
and conjunction into the unlimited diversity provided by sensibility. 
Following this IS the antinomy which starts precisely from the in- 
verse supposition — from the supposition that, prior to any action 
on the part of the understandmg, the sense mamfold constitutes 
an absolute totality, a universe which is discovered simply by the 
understanding It is clear that m order to adopt this hypothesis as 
a basis for his argument, Kant had to forget everything he had 


written in the Analytic. 

The introduction of the Analytic immediately robs the demon- 
strations of his theses of any plausibility, since the objects o our 
experience, if they are not thmgs in themselves but phenomena, 
have no reahty until the understanding confers reahty upon em 
in thinking them When the finite thesis seeks to stop the process ot 
regression from one condition to another, it is too limitc or an 
understanding which can posit a phenomenon only by connecting 
It to an antecendent condition; and when the infinite antithesis ^ 
quires the process of synthesis to continue to infinity, it is 
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long” for an understanding which has never accomphshed its syn- 
thesis. Thus the hope of finding the bounds of the world, the 
uiumate consutuents of matter, free causes, or the necessary being 
supporung contmgent rcahty is annihilated, while the insoluble 
task of penetrating things to infinity is abandoned as senseless. It 
would seem, then, that the antinomy is an indirect confirmation of 
the Analytic, smcc it shows the contradictioas encountered as soon 
as phenomena are treated as if they were things m themselves. 

But the antinomy also has a posiuve value. That no human feculty 
IS useless if only its legiumatc use can be found is an implicit axiom 
of Kanuamsm, Consequently cosmological Ideas, even if they are 
not consUtuitive principles which help us to understand the nature 
of objects, at least serve a regulative function by showing us liow 
we must institute empirical regression” from one condition to an- 
other. The understanding seeks to discover a condiUon for an un- 
conditioned prmciple; reason prescribes that the search must not 
be abandoned until the totality of conditions has been discovered, 
indicates the direction the search must take, and stimulates the un- 
derstandmg by presentmg as a ‘*heunstic fiction” the totality from 
which the idea must onent its activity. 

The Antinomy has one other positive result: it reveals one pos- 
sible solution of the anaent opposition between freedom and deter- 
nunism 

The umverse is a quantitative aggregate in space, and it is viewed 
as such m the first two antinomies, which are called the mathe- 
matical antinomies. The universe is also a dynamic conjunction of 
causes and effects, and it is viewed as such in the last two an- 
tinomies, the “dynamic antmomies” The notion of quantitative 
aggregate m space apphes only to phenomena, however, with the 
result that whatever is said about the dimensions of the umverse as 
a thing in itself— ‘both the thesis and the antithesis — ^is false. The 
same is not true of the notion of cause. We recall that the category, 
taken by itself, designates an object m general; it is solely by virtue 
of the nature of our faculty of knowing that it determines for us 
only one possible expenenual object in dme; the necessary succes- 
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Sion of causes and efiects in experience alone can provide the cate- 
gory of cause v^^ith an object of knowledge^ it does not follow that 
there is no free cause— that is, a cause whose existence is not deter- 
mined by an antecedent cause^ to an intuitive understanding ca- 
pable of knowing noumena, a cause outside any temporal con- 
dition would seem to be free. Thus nothing would prevent one 
and the same being from bemg a free cause as a noumenon and a 
determmed cause as a phenomenon which is manifested to itself in 
time; for example, the series of our voluntary acts, determmed by 
motives and incentives that derive all their power from our char- 
acter, could be the phenomenal appearance of an “intelligible char- 
acter,” a completely free act, transcending temporal relations In 
this way both the thesis and the antithesis of the third antinomy 
would be true* the thesis which affirms that there are free causes 
would be true of noumena, and the thesis which affirms that every- 
thing IS deternuned would be true of phenomena 
That much ingenuity was required to Imk the problem of free- 
dom to the antinomy is obvious What was Kant trying to demon- 
strate ? In tracing causes m a senes to their efFects, we must eventu- 
ally discover a first phenomenon But what does this first term, 
which IS a spontaneous phenomenon, have in common with the 
noumenal cause revealed in the phenomenon^ Why is the only 
cause which is regarded as free the cause which, m the phenomenon, 
appears to me to be my empirical ego and my wilP Finally, why 
should we not treat mathematical anunomies and dynamic an- 
tinomies m the same way?" For whatever was said about the con- 
cept of cause and its relation to phenomenal determinism could be 
repeated, mutaUs mutandis, with reference to the category of quan- 
tity and Its relation to mathematical dimensions, and a theory 0 
ideal numbers corresponding to the theory of intelligible character 


could easily be formulated. 

Yet these rather laborious developments yield one extreme y 
portant result (found in its entirety in the Analytic and m no way 
on ih. Oalccnc): mnquoly pl— 1 
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determinism. Determimsm is a law of our knowledge^ not a law of 
being; it applies to reality as we know it and not to reality as it is; 
consequently, if through the inner sense we know ourselves only 
phenomenally, the determinism of our actions is no proof against 
our real freedom. 

The notion of God, hke the notions of the soul and of the world, 
IS a necessary product of human reason. As early as 1763, Kant 
showed how we could not conceive a bemg as possible without 
grounding this possibihty on a necessary being. But whereas he 
then believed that a proof of the existence of God had emerged 
from his demonstration, m the Q tuque he sees that demonstration 
only as the process by which reason fashions the notion of God, 
“All diversity is but a multifarious way of limiting the notion of 
the supreme reality which is the common substratum of thmgs, 
)ust as all figures are but diverse ways of limiting infinite space.” 
Thus the possibility of thmgs finds its ground in an ens 1 ealtssimum 
which is the model or prototype of that of which they are defective 
copies— m an Ideal of Pure Reason Each thmg that exists is “com- 
pletely determined,” and this means that if we take every possible 
pair of contradictory predicates, one predicate in each pair will be- 
long to It by necessity; it is clear, therefore, that wc can conceive 
each thing with its complete determination only m relation to a 
bemg that contains every possible positive reality, in somewhat the 
same way that wc determine the positive or negative attributes of a 
man only through comparison with an ideal of humanity which 
contams every possible human perfection. 

Does this ens reahsstmum exist? The ontological proof attempted 
to establish that it does' the most real bemg, according to the 
ontological proof, is at the same time a necessary bemg; if you take 
away us existence, you take away a positive reality and can no 
longer say that it is the most real bemg. To deny this proof, Kant 
falls back upon the argument advanced in his TteaUse of 1763 Ex- 
istence adds nothing to the fulness of essence that can be possessed 
by a being, a hundred possible thalers have the same predicates as 
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a hundred real thalers A possible God plays, as the ideal of pure 
reason, the same role as an existing God; his possibility does not 
necessitate his existence 


The cosmological proof or the proof a contingentia mundt at- 
tempts in Its turn to estabhsh the existence of God by showing that 
the connngent character of things known to us through experience 
assumes, beyond them, a necessary being to serve as their foun- 
dation This was the proof famihar to the English theists who, it 
will be recalled, also completed it by showing that this necessary 
being could only be God, These are also the two steps which Kant 
recognizes in the cosmological proof* first, if something exists a 
necessary being exists; second, the necessary being is God If the 
first assumption is granted, it still must be proved that the necessary 
being whose existence has been demonstrated in no way resembles 
matter or the God that the pantheists envisaged but is a personal, 
creative God This requires that there be no necessary being other 
than the ens realissmum, but without the ontological proof—which 
teaches us that it exists by virtue of our notion of it— how can we 
know the ens realtsstmum? The cosmological proof must be com- 
pleted by the ontological proof, and the vanity of the latter has been 


demonstrated. 

There remains the most popular of the proofs— the proof which 
Kant treats with all the tenderness exhibited by hjs era, the physi^ 
theological proof or proof by final causes Beginmng with e 
harmonious arrangement perceived in things, one can apprehen 
the contingent character of this order and arnve at the i ea o a 
sage who regulates all things But, Kant asks, is this ^ 
dcntial being the omnipotent being and creator called God o 
regulate things is not to create them, and the physico-theologica 
proof would lead only to the existence of a being with ve^ grea 
but finite power if there were no reason to conclude, on the bas 
of the contmgent character of the things he regulates, that h 
their creator Thus the physico-theological proof must be grouti 

from the ontological proof 
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Kant’s critique of speculative theology consists in showing that 
an argument founded on experiential knowledge of the universe 
can never lead us to the existence of God unless the very notion 
which we have of God includes his existence; but pure thought is 
no more conclusive than experience; even in privileged instances 
where it possesses the notion of the ens reahsstmum, pure thought 
can never estabhsh an existence without sensible intuition, which 
IS totally lackmg here. 

The CrtUqtie of Pure Reason provides a complete answer to the 
question, “How can an object correspond to a concept?” or “How 
are synthetic a prion judgments possible?” An object can corre- 
spond to a concept if— hke figure and number— -it is constructed 
a prion in the sensible intuition of space and time; this is true of 
the objects of mathematics, and this is why the synthetic a priori 
judgments of mathematics arc possible. A concept can also have an 
object when it provides an a prion rule according to which the 
manifold of sense mtuition is united to make possible an object 
of experience — for mstance, the concepts of substance and cause, and 
the synthetic judgments of physics, which are possible a prion But 
the synthetic a priori judgments of metaphysics meet neither of 
these conditions; their objects — the soul, the world, or God — can- 
not be exposed through sense intmtion and they are not conditions 
of a possible experience; this means that they cannot lay claim to 
any objective value. Thus metaphysical affirmations or dogmata 
clash mterminably m a futile struggle while mathemata progress 
victoriously. 

vm Practical Reason 

Does reason, which has a place and a role m our knowledge of 
objects, also have a role m ethics? Is there a pure practical reason 
jnst as there is a pure speculative reason? Demonstration of the 
^istence of a pure practical reason is the subject of Foundations of 
t le Metaphysics of Morals, which studies the a priori elements in 
our rules of conduct. Whereas there are pure sciences — ^mathe- 
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matia, the pure part of physics, metaphysics-which show m detail 
the theoretical apphcauon of reason, human conduct contams such 
a bewildering mixture of motives and mcentives that the pure 
rational element, if it exists, must first be isolated 
To obtain this pure rational element, Kant starts with moral 
judgments, which are produced spontaneously m all men There is 
nothing to which an absolute value is attributed, he obsen-es, ex- 
cept a good will Consider everything commonly called goods- 
talent, wealth, power; they cease to be goods as soon as they are 
made to serve a bad will But agam, when is a will good? It is on 
this point that morahsts begm to disagree among themselves Is a 
good will one that conforms to a certain order of perfection knotro 
intuitively through reason (as in Malebranche) ? One that acts 
through benevolence or through love of one’s neighbor? One that 
seeks through reflection its own utihty or the utihty of society? 
Kant holds that all doctrines prevalent during his time erred by 
going against popular opinion and relating the will to something 
other than its own inner disposition; knowledge of orders of per- 
fection, knowledge of the utihty of others or of one’s self are in 
no way dependent on the will. Rousseau had condemned the pre- 
tention common to the whole philosophy of the Enlightenment of 
identifying the good with the advancement of knowledge, he 
posited as the only good punty of heart and obedience to con- 
saence. Here Kant sides with Rousseau, agamst the Enhghtenment 
Though he does not concur m Rousseau’s critiasm of the way the > 
human mind is progressmg m speculation, he maintains that this c 
does not entail progress m morals, and that man’s worth is inde- ; 
pendent of such progress. He rediscovers with Rousseau a current ^ 
of thought which had been almost totally neglected by philosophy , 
through the ages and which sought through the study of human , 
nature to lay a theoretical foundation for practical rules In this 
profoundly vital current of thought Kant sees “popular moral phi- 
losophy,” which judges man not by referring to some end outside ^ 
his will but solely by the inner attitude of his wilL 
It IS true that such a view seems at first to contradict rationalism 
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and to be ill smtcd to the role of direcUng Kant toward the dis- 
covery of the rational elements of conduct, and his distinctive con- 
tnbunon is the transition from popular moral philosophy to ra- 
tionalism. 

A good will IS the will to accomplish one’s duty. Duty is ac- 
complished not only when an act conforms to duty but also when 
It IS performed through duty; in fact, one can accomphsh acts that 
conform to duty (abstaining from lying, helping a neighbor) for 
reasons completely unrelated to duty (from self-interest or pity, for 
example), but such acts are not morally good Kant is a ngorist* 
since the disposition of the will alone matters, mere material con- 
formity of an act to duty is of little consequences; the presence of 
any motive other than duty, no matter how slight, is enough to 
divest the act of any merit. We should also note that, in his rigorism, 
Kant IS more of an analyst than a moralist. Here he does not offer 
advice or try to persuade; he seeks to apprehend morality in its 
pure state. Even if this state is a fiction and no act has ever been ac- 
complished through pure duty, Kant’s ethical doctrine loses none 
0 its rigorism, for it is grounded on the rigor of thought. If we are 
somewhat disturbed by the thought of divestmg pity, devotion, and 
affection of any value, we must agree that the wholly subjective 

ju gments by which we attach praise to them are not truly related 
to moral merit 


The tednical part of Kantian ethics is in his interpretation of 
MM sacred character of duty: hke something immutable at the heart 
mn^ntly changing arcumstances and interests, it stands as a 
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of a deposit for safekeeping would be meaningless; in short, a rule 
IS self-contradictory unless it is universal. 

Once it has been shown that the authonty of duty is the same as 
that of pure practical reason, a reversal, similar to that described in 
Rousseau’s Social Contiact, occurs m the perspective from which 
moral hfe is examined The reversal is similar to that described m 
Rousseau’s Social Conti act, m which we saw man givmg himself 
completely to society even while obeymg only himself. Similarly, m 
Kant the authonty of duty is that of reason, but man is ruled by the 
faculty through which he is a man. Respect for reason is therefore 
respect for the humanity which is present m others and m himself, 
with the result that the categoncal imperative can be stated in this 
way . “So act as to treat humanity, whether in your own person or 
m another, always as an end, and never as only a means ” Further- 
more, if our reason commands and provides laws, we actually obey 
only our rational will which, as such, is the umversal legislator. The 
discovery of practical reason, then, is also the discovery of the ab- 
solute worth of the person and its autonomy in the moral hfe. All 
other moral doctrines are necessarily doctrmes of “heteronomy” smee 
they subordmate human acUon to an end distmct from its own 
nature. But because man is reason, duty, far from uprootmg him 
and sacrificing him to some transcendent, inexphcable end (as first 
impressions might suggest), confers on him dignity and autonomy. 

Rigorism m judging the moral value of actions, formahsm in 
stating a moral law which is not subordinated to any end, autonomy 
making the will the universal legislator— these are three inseparable 
aspects of moral rationahsm. 

Thus Kant discovered, along with the categoncal imperauve, the 
rational, a prion elements of ethics. The critique of this new aprior- 
ism-pure pracucal reason-could not be patterned on the critique 
of pure theoretical reason, in which he had justified a priori syntheses 
on the basis of their being a prion conditions of our sense intuiUons 
or of the possibiUty of experential objects The moral law does not 
have to be justified, however, for it is categorical. It is totaUy impos- 
sible for us to understand why and how pure reason is imprartical, 
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but the absolute character of its commands makes us understand 
why It IS incomprehensible to us A doctrine which sought to deduce 
the moral law as the a prion condition of human action, just as the 
principles in the Analytic arc the condition of experience, would 
be unfaithful to both the letter and the spirit of Kantianism 
The Ottique of PracUcal Reason therefore reverses tie procedure 
of the Cuttque of Pure Reason, It teaches us what thmgs should be 
m order for the umversahty and necessity of tie moral law to be 
safeguarded. It does not justify the moral law because it makes 
things possible, it justifies our aifirmations concermng things because 
they make the moral law possible 
The moral law implies at the outset that the human will is a free 
cause, for duty requires us to make decisions on the basis of a purely 
rational mouv^onc not contaminated by motives associated with 
sensibility— and this js the very definition of freedom Through duty, 
then, man knows that he is not only what he appears to be— that 
IS, a part of the sensible world, a fragment of universal determin- 
ism— but that he is also a thing in himself, a source of his own 
determinations Practical reason therefore justifies what theoretical 
reason made us conceive as possible in the third antinomy the con- 
cihation of the freedom which we possess as noumena with the ne- 
cessity of our actions as experential objects m the world of appear- 


ances 

The opposition between man as a phenomenon and man as a 
noumenon must not be confused with the traditional opposiuon 
between the sensible life which is enslaved to the passions and the 
free, moral life which follows reason, for everything that man is m 
the phenomenal world— whether this be good or bad-simply ex- 
presses his intelligible character Man’s entrance into the sensible 
world IS not, as m Plato, a descent of the soul, there is no trace ot 
myth in Kant Consequently, it is not a question of an extension 
of knowledge-an extension resolutely condemned m the CrUtqtte of 
Pure Reason. Kant does not want the discovery of practical reason 
to be the occasion for a new mystique which would admit us to 
world closed to the metaphysicist To know that we are a free cans , 
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that IS, that we are free of phenomenal determinism, is not to know 
ourselves as a free cause. The concept of cause is a umversal category 
which, in Itself, is no more apphcable to phenomena than to nou- 
mena, and the moral law requires us to possess a causahty inde- 
pendent of phenomena. 

Man has both sensibihty and reason. Just as knowledge is possible 
only through the concurrence of sense intuition and concepts, so 
our actions — even our moral actions — should sprmg from an in- 
centive present in sensibihty, for the pure concept of duty could not 
aa m its capacity as a concept. But this incentive would divest the 
moral act of any value if it sprang from our own nature; an act con- 
sistent with duty would still be possible, but not an act accomphshed 
through duty The moral law, if it can be executed, thus requires 
sensibihty to be determined a prion by a feclmg that corresponds 
exclusively to it* the feeling of respect (Achtung) experienced only 
m the presence of the sanctity of the moral law. This feehng, which 
is incomparably superior to any other feeling, constitutes the moral 
incentive 


Practical reason, like speculative reason, has its dialectic. It seeks 
to realize the supreme good, virtue; but since man is a bemg en- 
dowed with reason, it seeks to satisfy his sensibihty— that is, it seeks 
to make him happy to the degree that he is worthy of happiness. 
Since the supreme good is the perfect harmony of virtue and happi- 
ness, happiness depends on natural conditions which appear to be 
totally ahen to morahty; consequently it seems that one must seek 
only happiness, hkc the Epicureans, or only virtue, like the Stoics, 
who looked indifferently on all sensible satisfactions. This antinomy 
ought to be resolved if duty has meaning— that is, we should postu- 
late a reahty such that nature would finally yield to the demands of 
the moral law These postulates of practical reason are the im- 
mortahty of the soul and the existence of God. The immortality of 
the person signifies belief in a future life m which nature will be 
consistent with the law of justice, and behef m God is behef in a 
supreme being who is the creator of nature as well as the author of 
the moral law which, consequently, must contam the ground of the 
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final agreement between virtue and happiness These postulates are 
the object of a mo}al faith completely different from speculative 
faith — ^faith m realities that exist in our eyes only as conditions of the 
moral hfe Moral faith does not require, as many authors of natural 
rehgions wrongly beheved, that these truths be demonstrated by 
speculative reason which, on the contrary, neither can nor should 
demonstrate them. That it cannot was shown in the CrtUqtte of 
Pure Reason, and it should not because the constitution of our 
faculties does not allow the accomphshment of our duty to depend in 
any way on demonstrations which are not easily understood, for this 
would affect the categorical character of the imperative Practical 
reason therefore does not have to enhst the support of speculative 
reason; the primacy of pi acttcal reason, according to Kant’s formula- 
uon, means that speculative reason should accept the beliefs required 
by practical reason if only they are possible, the transcendental 
dialectic has expressly reserved the possibility of a free will, an im- 
mortal soul, and an omnipotent God 
In short, in the second Critique as m the first, Kant reversed the 
usual order of the problems Determination of our duty no longer 
depends on knowledge of our destiny, because duty is imposed as 
an absolute, we know that we have a desuny ruled by an omnipotent 
and completely just being In this “Copernican revolution” the 
object of speculative reason is determined as an object of 
experience, and the object of practical reason as an object of faith 
The idea of our destiny is at bottom only belief in the perenniahty 
of the conditions which make possible our progress toward the moral 
perfection which the moral law commands us to attain; and, by 
an understandable ambiguity, the immortality of the soul, in ma - 
mg possible an equitable distribution of happiness, ought above a 
to be the occasion of a new moral effort. 


IX Religion 

The reveml o{ problems, eheneterisuc of criticism, ’ 

h« yrelrgroos, »tl polrrrml qoesuoos Mebtrahon e» there 
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questions engrossed Kant after the Cnttque of Piactical Reason, 
Rousseau said that the great mistake of his predecessors had been 
in separating the political problem from the moral problem. This is 
the crucial idea in Kant’s criticism; he banishes the idea that reh- 
gion, law, and political constitution depend on inelectable historical 
or geographical conditions that man ought passively to accept, and 
he IS antipathetic not only toward the idea of a religion or a consti- 
tution based on a historical tradition but also to the idea of an 
absolute social reahty that would use persons as means or as instru- 
ments He infuses all these questions with a spirit of freedom and a 
faith in the possible renovation of man through the use of his free- 
dom, which explain his well-known enthusiasm for the beginnings 
of the French Revolution 

Religion ivithin the Limits of Reason Alone (1793) offers this 
definition “Every rehgion is based on the premise that, with respect 
to all of our duties, God is the legislator to be revered.” The moral 
act, from the rehgious pomt of view, is the act which is pleasing to 
God and by virtue of which we can enter the kingdom of God 
Hence a natural religion, identical at bottom to the Christian reh- 
gion, and predicated on the stable will to accomphsh our duties in 
order to please God All difficulties spring from the clash between 
this natural rehgion and a historical, dogmatic, and “statutory” 
religion such as the rehgion of the Protestant churches First, in 
the case of dogma, Kant’s postulate of the immortality of the soul 
and of the God of righteousness is quite different from the Protestant 
dogma of the God of vengeance; anguish resulting from failure or 
from Ignorance (failing to satisfy God and never knowing, through 
Ignorance of one’s own sins, whether God has been satisfied), 
obsession with the original and irremediable corruption of human 
nature, fear of eternal damnation--all this casts gloom over the 
theological dogma and sets it apart from the Kantian postulate 
which expresses, along with the idea of divine equity, the indefimte 
possibility of regenerauon. Closely linked to this transformation of 
dogma into a postulate is the transformation of the dogma of 
original sin into the theory of radical evil, which he defines as a will 
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that IS intrinsically imperfect to the extent of being subject to the 
passions given to each man at birth. In dogma, however, radical 
evil IS also inherent in all humanity and is transmitted naturally as 
a defilement which man himself is mcapable of ever remedying, to 
Kant It is ^'the most personal of all faults” and expresses, m the 
sensible realm and in an inexphcable way, a deasion on our part m 
our capacity as intelligible bemgs Thus radical evil, far from having 
the depressing effect of the dogma of origmal sin, serves both as a 
pomt of departure and a stimulus to the moral hfe 
Secondly, in the case of the church, the Kantian idea of the king- 
dom of God transforms the notion of a histoncal church wbch is 
founded on the revelation of a Holy Bible and teaches ntuals 
which, indifferent in themselves, are pleasing to God and assure 
the faithful of salvation The universal church (here Kant agrees 
with Luther) includes all men of good will, all men animated by a 
pure faith; but “a particular weakness of human nature is respon- 
sible for the fact that we must never make this pure faith, no matter 
how meritorious it is, the sole basis of a church Hence the necessity 
of established churches But these churches are always human in- 
ventions which do not draw their authonty from God; they not 
only have no right to impose beliefs, but they seek to find rational 
justification on the basis that they are approximations of a universal 
church “Insofar as they concern rehgion,” Kant writes in The 
Conflict of the Facidttes (1798), “all interpretations of Scnpture 
should follow the principle of morality, which is the end of revela- 
tion; otherwise they are practically void or even thwart the pursuit 

of the good ” 


X Lau/ 

Kant infuses the same new spirit mto pohtical and legal pr^lems 
He does not believe in the inexorable progress of mankm is 

history possible a prion? Reply If a prophet 
the events he announces in advance.” Even ^79 » 

Revolution, despite the cruelty of the Reign of Terror, seemed to 


^ Streit der Facuhaten (ed Rcclani),p 99 
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him to testify to the existence of a moral disposition in mankmd, for 
It expressed the feehng a whole nation had of its right and its duty: 
Its right to adopt a political constitution of its choice, its duty to 
choose a constitution which, in prinaple, would rule out foreign 
wars*— in other words, a repubhean constitution. 

True progress, according to Kant, then is juridical and ethical 
progress— tasks which are imposed on the will. In particular, in his 
treatise on Petpetml Peace (1795), he challenged the notion, en- 
shrmed m the Chnsuan philosophy of history, that war is mevitable. 
Ehmmaung secret treaties directed against other nations, prohibiting 
whole countries from, bemg treated as properties to be exchanged, 
abohshmg permanent armies, securmg complete poUucal mdepend- 
ence for each country, outlawing odious types of warfare such as 
assassination or poisonmg— these seem to him to be the preliminary 
measures which should make possible definitive articles to insure 
perpetual peace. The articles themselves arc essentially the adoption 
by all countries of a repubhean consutution which alone can guaran- 
tee all rights, the creaUon of a soaety of nations {Vol^erbund) 
which should not be a superstate (Vol^erstaat) but a f^eration 
capable of creating international law {Vol{errecht), The dominant 
idea of his celebrated tract is obvious, to substitute the rule of law 
for the rule of nations and the moral state for the natural state, 
relying solely on understandmg and good will. 

Between the uanscendent conception of absolute, immutable law 
rooted in theology (its immutabihty could come only from an order 
established by God) and the subjectivistic conception which attrib- 
utes law to the conventions that men estabhsh among themselves to 
satisfy their needs, Kant mtroduces the critical conception of law as a 
consequence of practical reason. “So act as to treat humanity always 
as an end, and never as only a means,” says the imperative. Hence 
the deduction of the general principle of law: **So act outwardly as 
to enable the free exerase of your will to coexist with the freedom of 
each according to a general law”--a maxim which explains at once 
the outer restraint which the state, as the organ of law, should 
exerase on individuals, the right of the individual to resist the state 
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and the right of property which gives to each a sphere for the 
exercise of his freedom 


XI Judgme?it 

Kant planned to write a critique of taste— the a prion elements 
that enter into aesthetic judgment— when he set out to write his 
other two critiques, but it was not pubhshed until 1790 It makes up 
the first part of the Critique of Judgment , which also includes an 
introduction explaining the connection between the study of finality 
m nature and the study of the beautiful, and— in the second part— 
his critique of judgments of finahty 

This mtroduction, written after the rest of the work, represents 
the strongest attempt ever made by Kant to forge a link between 
the different parts of philosophy; and the third Cnttque as a whole 
can be considered as the result of an attempt to achieve unification 
The first two Critiques estabhshed an unbridgeable moat between 
nature and freedom nature, the knowable and the phenomenal or 
rather that which is knowable because it is phenomenal, freedom, 
the unknowable and the noumenal, the sphere of moral action or 
duty, which requires a pure attitude of the will On the one hand is 
the understanding whose concepts unify sense intuition and provide 
an a prion outhne of the structure of nature, on the other hand 
reason which commands by an absolute, unconditional law 

The deep moat separaung nature and freedom poses a problem 
nature and freedom are not equal realities since one is phenomenal 
while the other is a property of things in themselves, and determin 
ism of nature, far from being the negation of the freedom of the 
will, IS grounded on this freedom; moral action brings us into 
contact with reahty, which we can know only through phenomena 
How the phenomenal depends on the noumenal is the qucsuon 
which Plato thought he had resolved through hs theory 0 par - 
pation and intermediaries, and which the Crtuque proved to^e 
insoluble by showing that the noumenal is unknowabk, b 
the phenomenal depends on the noumenal is certain 
Ta place in cnticism for a theory which wiU play, .nutar,^>s, 
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the role of the theory of intermediaries in the Platonic dogmausm, 
A critical doctnne of intermediaries between the intelligible and 
the sensible is the distinctive contribution of the Crttique of Judg-^ 
ment To Kant judgment is what So^a is to Plato in the Theaetetus 
— the faculty that subsumes the particular under the universal and 
links sense intuition to concepts The only difference is that the 
Platomc dogmatism recognizes but one kind of judgment^ the de- 
termining judgment (die hestifmnende TJvteilsJ^cijfj in which both 
the universal and the particular are objects of knowledge, with the 
result that the particular is determined as an instance of a universal 
law or rule If particular instances are given while the umversal is 
not given and cannot be given, and if we nevertheless know that the 
particular instances depend on an unkowable universal, we must 
still exerase our faculty of judgment and discover the universal 
principle which will account for them; in this case we are dealing 
With a reflective judgment {die ieftecinende which 

does not determine an object of knowledge as the deteniumng judg- 
ment does, but which provides us with a universal prindple for 
reflection upon the empirical instances presented by nature. To un- 
derstand the role of reflective judgment, we should recall that the 
unity of possible experience, accomphshed through the transcend- 
ental analytic, leaves completely indeterminate the empincal content 
of the sense mamfold. We know that there are laws, but we do not 
know what these laws are It is possible for us to discover empirical 
laws and fit them into a single law (as in Newton’s physics) only 
by virtue of a unity which is to empincal diversity what transcend- 
ental apperception is to the a pnori manifold of mtumon. In this 
case nature is seen as the execution of a design inherent in the 
concept of nature, that is, as something determined by ends, for a 
final cause is merely the determmation of an effect by the concept 
of this effect. 

It IS clear that we have no concept of such a umty If we had one, 
there would be no room for empirical knowledge, and our apprehen- 
sion of the umverse would be complete a priori Complete ap- 
prehension pertains only to an intuitive understandmg, which de- 
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termines an object through its concept; there still remains the mental 
tendency toward systematizing experience under fewer and fewer 
laws, and that is the characteristic role of reflective judgment The 
function of reflective judgment is to discover the Imes which con- 
verge toward an imaginary center which is for us the supreme intel- 
ligence and creator of the universe Even though reflective judgment 
does not enable us to determine any new object, it does provide us 
with an indispensable rule without which we could not reflect upon 
the universe. 

It was before he prepared his introduction that Kant discovered 
the role of finality in aesthetics Beauty is the object of disinterested 
pleasure (pleasure linked neither to a sensible interest such as dehght 
nor to a moral interest such as the good) and this pleasure is a basis 
for a judgment of taste which lays claim to universality There we 
have an enigma which empirical aestheucians tried vainly to resolve 
by reducing the beautiful to the delightful or useful and stressing 
the diversity of tastes, what could be the source, they reasoned, of a 
pleasure that corresponds to no need or of a universality for which 
there is no obvious a prion principle? From these two characteristics 
Kant deduces a third man experiences pleasure when he discovers 
that an object conforms exactly to the end for which it was made and 
displeasure when he discovers that it does not; in other words, he 
experiences either the pleasure of perfection or the pain of imperfec- 
tion The faculties involved in this pleasure are imagination which 
schematizes objects according to their concepts, and the understand- 
ing which provides the concept according to which an object is 
judged, and it is judgment which links the schemata of imaginaUon 
to concepts Now suppose that no concept is given but that the 
object which is given is such that the imagination can freely schem- 
atize, not m order to represent a particular concept but as it does 
when It represents a concept; then the action of imagination con- 
forms to the conditions of unity of the understanding but without 
representmg a concept There is finality in the representation ot an 
object since there is an agreement between the imagination and tne 
understanding, but it is finality without an end since the imagination 
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does not subject itself to any concept. The free play of the imagina- 
tion spontaneously conforming to the conditions of the understand- 
ing, produces pleasure since there is finahty; the pleasure is dism- 
terested since this finality is free of any concept; and the pleasure 
has umversal value since it derives from a prion conditions of the 
exerase of the faculty of judging—the concurrence of the imagina- 
tion and the understanding; here, however, we are deahng with 
reflective judgment, which is not determmed by a concept. The 
beautiful, therefore, has no objective reahty but is nevertheless um- 
versal because it derives from a relation between objects and our 
faculties 

There were many formahstic aesthetic doctrines before Kant— - 
doctrines which ascribed beauty not to a particular or general im- 
pression but to certam formal relations such as propnety, harmony, 
and umty within variety — but Kant’s critical formalism seeks to 
discover in our faculties the ground of these formal relations and of 
the pleasure which they cause m us. By this criUasm he did much to 
free aesthetics from the absurd pretention of providmg rules for 
the fine arts— rules which assume concepts to which objects must 
subject themselves and thus suppress entirely the free play of imagi- 
nation. But he assigns genius to its proper place— that is, to the 
inner disposition, created by nature, by means of which “nature 
supplies rules for art.” The jSne arts are the product of genius, and 
a critique of taste cannot pretend to do anything except to show the 
a priori conditions of its fertility Kantian formalism, here as else- 
where, IS not a superficial scheme but a point of departure, an in- 
dication of an infinite task to be accomplished. 

His formalism encounters a difBculty in the sublime, which was 
beginning to play the important role we know it took in the devel- 
opment of romanticism The sublime stirs the soul while contempla- 
tion of the beautiful calms it. Kant is aware, in fact, tbat in the 
subhme—either the “mathematical” subhmity of greatness or the 

dynamic” of moral or physical power— imagination remains in- 
ferior to Its task, and the soul is painfully aware of the immensity 
that surpasses it on all sides. Yet the sublime pleases us and provides 
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faculty of knowing and refer to the idea of an intuitive understand- 
ing, we see that determination of the objective reahty of nature by 
the apphcation of categories to sense mtuinons rcveak to us nothing 
concerning the inner constitution of nature, and we understand the 
necessity of adopting the teleological pomt of view— not, of course, 
in order to determine nature as the object of knowdedge, but in 
order to apprehend nature as constitutmg the phenomenon of a 
reality that eludes them On the other hand, if practical reason 
revealed to us the existence of God the Creator, we can easily sec 
how the conception of purposiveness finds a place between knowl- 
edge of determimsm and moral faith and provides a unifying link 
between nature and freedom Thus the Critique of Judgment intro- 
duces the idea of an mtuitivist metaphysic which Kant considered 
impossible of achievement but which his successors, usmg his idea as 
a point of departure, carefully elaborated. 

XII Conclusion 

On the whole, Kant’s cnticism represents a restoration of the 
spiritual values which had been compromised by mid-eighteenth 
century skepticism and materiahsm: saence, ethics, law, rchgion, 
and art were all validated by reason. But the price was exorbitant. 
It was not through intuition or the rational discovery of a trans- 
cendent reahty, for such a reahty forever eludes us; it was because 
these values were revealed to be the mdispensable conditions of the 
most humble and most elementary exercise of the human faculties 
What does the Critique of Pure Reason demonstrate? That the 
perception of an object already mcludes all the mental functions 
involved m the most complex sciences, and that saence is therefore 
validated Moral values spring immediately from the practical char- 
acter of reason, beauty and finahty from the necessary conditions of 
acuvity of imagmation and the understanding. Only metaphysics, 
which related all these values to things in themselves, is rejected. 

But two facets, which perhaps arc irreconcilably are discenuble in 
this vahdation On one hand, criddsm brings into the foreground 
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activity, spontaneity, freedom. An object of knowledge is not a 
limit but a product of the mind; freedom is the sole condition of 
moral life; art and beauty depend on the free play of imagination 
On the other hand, this activity somehow transcends our actual life 
and experience in our perception we apprehend only the results of 
the synthetic activity which has constituted our knowledge; and 
with respect to freedom, we know only the consequences of an 
intcmpornl decision. From the first point of view Kant’s criticism 
then was and still is a stimulus to thought, a doctrine which trans- 
forms the “given” into tasks for this activity, a philosophy of 
spiritual work; it gave birth in the nineteenth century to all the 
doctrines which treat reality as an operation to be accompLsbed 
rather than as a thing to be verified But from the second point of 
view his criticism seems to be an implacable validation of the given 
He has a static conception of science, which he subjects to conditions 
surpassed Jong ago by the sciences, a ngonstic conception of ethics, 
whicli he places outside the real conditions of human activity, a 
formalistic conception of art, which he comes close to emptying of 
all its content. Evcrjnvhcrc, then, the mind is forced to follow paths 
already laid out, and tlic Kantian a pnon represents both its domina- 
tion and us subjugauon, 

xm Kanttafjs and AntuKantians at the End 
of the Etght€€7ith Century 

Beginning around 1786, Kantian criticism became the subject 
of much discussion in Germany. It was at this time that C E 
Schmid published his Summaiy of the Critique of Pure Reason, that 
L, H Jakob, in his Study of Mendehsohn*s Morgenstunden, cnti- 
azed from the Kantian point of view Mendelssohn’s proofs of the 
existence of God; and that Tittle wrote On the Reformation of 
Ethics in Kant In 1788 Weishaupt, a theologian, published his 
Doubts concerning the Kantian Concepts of Space and Time More- 
over, Reinhold, a professor at Jena, boasted that he had gone to the 
heart of Kantianism in his Essay on a New Theory of the Repre- 
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sentatwe Faculties of Man (1789) and m his Letteis on the Philos- 
ophy of Kant (1790). 

Remhold finds that the duahsm estabhshed by Kant betw’een 
sensibility and the understanding does not provide a soluuon but 
that It poses a problem Why is the understanding always linked 
to matter provided by sensibility^ The explanation offered is that 
otherwise experience is not possible, but that is not an answer to the 
question, Remhold therefore attempts to preface the crmque by an 
elementary theory in which he goes beyond the three faculties 
recogmzed by Kant (sensibihty, understanding, and reason) and 
studies the element common to all three — ^representation {Veistel- 
lung) When he shows that any representation implies a subject 
which represents and an object which is represented — ^in other words, 
it has a given substance or matter which it receives and a form or 
structure which it produces — Remhold is simply descnbing in a 
more abstract manner but without explaining it, the Kantian dis- 
tinction between the manifold of sensibihty and the umty of per- 
ception, Furthermore, Remhold did not remain faithful to his 
generalized scheme of Kantianism. Because the Kantian theory of 
ethical postulates did not satisfy the needs of the rehgious man who 
longed for a more real God whom he might worship, Remhold 
turned toward the ideas of Jacobi and concluded that the divine 
could be perceived by a means not accessible to the faculty of know- 
ing Later, under the mflucnce of Bardih, he was mchned to con- 
nect critiasm and ontology, and to see in human reason a faculty 
capable of discovering the unconditioned 
The year 1790 also saw the pubhcation of Salomon Maimon’s Es- 
say on Transcendental Philosophy, which later was completed by 
his Essay on Logic, or Theory of Thought (1794) and his Philo- 
sophical Dictionary (1791). Maimon contests both the demonstra- 
tion given by Kant of the apriority of syntheses (inasmuch as, by 
nature, the sense manifold does not in any way require unification 
through the understandmg) and the very fact of this apriority, 
which is shown to be an illusion by Hume’s subjective constraint 
There is nevertheless a transcendental philosophy which permits the 
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a prion determination of objects To discover it, Maimon relies on 
general logic* the relation betv/een genus (line) and spcafic dif- 
ference (straight hne or curve) is the same as the relation between 
a determinable and a determination, moreover, any determination 
contains a prion the notion of one and only one determinable 
(“straight” imphes “hne”), even though the reverse is not true 
(“hne” does not imply “straight”); consequently there is a uni- 
lateral synthesis between the determinable and the determination. 
It must be added that, m Maimon’s view, knowledge of this syn- 
thesis nevertheless transcends general logic because the latter, which 
considers only form can arbitrarily take any term as the subject 
or predicate, whereas transcendental logic claims to make a distinc- 
tion between the true subject and the true predicate It is nonetheless 
true that Maimon’s unilateral synthesis bears a close resemblance to 
what Kant called analysis, for the predicate (straight) contains the 
notion of the subject (hne) It seems that the transposition of a 
problem of general logic is also to be seen in Maimon s speculation 
concerning the infinite understanding and differenuals Aristotle, of 
course, found the problem of the determination of essence— that is, 
the union of genus and speafic difference— to be insoluble Maimon 
poses the same problem when he states that a unilateral syndiesis 
cannot be the ground either of its own intelhgibility or of the m- 
telhgibihty of the relations which it establishes, m other words, 
these relauons sttll contain a pure datum, a pure juxtaposition ot 
difference and identity-reahty with its diversity transcends logic 
founded solely on the pnnciple of identity The mfimte un er- 
standing (also called “originating consaousness” or absolute Eg ) 
must unite, even while keeping them distinct, identity an 
ence logic and reality Thus he indicates the bounds of an aspirauon 
based on reason “Reason requires us to consider ^ " 

f diversity, luxtaposition) not as something immutable by nature, 

which would disappear in an infinitely ^ by a 

way reason searches for an infinite “ tb, 

Smoo^ m .. *.ogh. »d . » * 
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finitcsimal m what is given.”® This advancement represents the 
transition from the given to the law of production of the given— *a 
law of production which plays the same generative role with respect 
to the given as the differential with respect to the curve In brief, 
Maimon’s doctrine assumes the ulumate disappearance of the 
distinction between intuition and concepts, and the determmation 
of the real through concepts alone— that is, the intuidvc understand- 
ing discussed by Kant m the Critique of Judgment, 

In 1792 Schulze published anonymously his Anestdemus, in which 
he defended skepucism agamst the pretentions of the Critique of 
Pure Reason, We can conceive things only in accordance with the 
pnnaples of substance, causahty, and so on; therefore these prmci- 
ples arc true of things. This, according to Schulze, is the heart of 
the argument put foi^vard by Kant, who did not actually answer 
Hume’s contention that a principle must be found to explain the 
agreement between our representations of objects and the objects 
themselves, it is dear that the impossibility of conceivmg them other-* 
wise is not such a pnndple. Schulze also indicates veritable contra- 
dictions in Kanuanism, notably the idea that a thing m itself affects 
sensibility This idea, which provides the foundation of his whole 
Critique, is nevertheless impossible accordmg to the same Critique, 
for the thing in itself is posited as a reahty and as a cause— that is. 
It IS subjugated to categories which should be apphed only to 
sensible things 

In 1794 Fichte pubhshed The Theory of Science, in which he at- 
tempted to contmue and advance Kant’s work Although Kant dis- 
avowed the attempt, Schclimg in his early works — The Ego as the 
Prinaple of Philosophy (1795) and Philosophical Letters on Dogma- 
tism and Criticism (1795) — used Fichte’s ideas to revive Spmozism 

J. S Beck, in The Sole Point of View from Which Critical 
Philosophy Should Be Judged (1796), answers the attacks made by 
Schulze and Jacobi on things in themselves but gives an interpreta- 
tion of Kant which occasionally runs into chfBculties. It is true that 

Philosophtscher Worterbuch, p 169 As quoted bj M Gueroult, La Philosophe 
* S Maimon (Pans, 1929) 
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the notion of a thing in itself is contradictory since it should produce 
the materials for our sense intuitions even as it exists outside ume 
and spacCj being subjugated to no category, but such a notion is 
not traceable to Kant, for every passage in the Cnttque in which it 
seems to appear can be explained by the faa that the work ivas 
written with the dogmatic reader in mind Thus Beck turns Kant's 
philosophy toward pure phenomenahsm. 

The dominant thesis of transcendental logic is contested by Bardih 
in his Summaiy of Logic, Ptmfied of the Euois of Pnor Logic, 
Particularly Those of Kant (1800). To Kant pure logic, grounded on 
the pnnaple of contradiction, mcluded only analytical judgments, 
which neither extend our knowledge nor determine reality, hence 
the necessity of a transcendental logic concerning a prion knowl- 
edge of objects Bardih, on the other hand, would have logic itself 
posit real objects Logical thought is wholly in the pnnnple of 
identity A = A, which posits only the pure, empty unity of a 
thought which is repeated to infinity How could this pnnaple give 
rise to duahty, and with duahty, the multiple variety of objects? 
Bardih’s answer is based on the argument that the unifying func- 
tion and oneness are by nature the same, and in this way he redis- 
covers the old Neo-PIatomc thesis of the One as the cause of being 
To exercise its unifying funcuon, oneness must posit, outside itself, 
matter which is pure diversity, simple exteriority, and plurality- 
a limit which it imposes on itself as the condition of its determina- 
tion In short, by giving oneness the function that Kant pves to the 
"I think,” he makes critical ideahsm a kmd of rational realism. 

AU these commentaries or critiques came from philosophers intent 
upon modifymg or replacmg Kantianism, but by following a similar 
IL of bought tL reverse . true of Herder’s a 

mtgone Kant, Herder’s former teacher, had ^ 

toward Oudwes of a Fhtlosophy of the History of 
critiazed sharply, first in a hterary journd AUgemeine lj 
ZeitschnP. 1784). then in an article “On the ^ I 

fi788) Few theories could have been more dista ® “ j m of 
2 el Herder dissolved man in nature, he stressed the freedom of 
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man in evolving an ethic in which nature has no part. Herder’s 
appeal to transcendence— the idea that reason, the distinctly human 
possession, is mtroduced into history by the mfluence o£ superior 
beings— was no less displeasmg to him When Fichte, speaking as 
Kant's disciple, declared that reason soon would be the sole religion. 
Herder understood the import of Kant's attacks, and he wrote the 
two works in which he attempted to refute first the Critique of Pure 
Reason and then the Critique of Judgment, Herder had a profound 
sense of the unity and contmuity of all things, and he was constantly 
dismayed by the divisions and separations mtroduced by Khnt, 
“Sphtting Human Nature,” ‘‘Separatmg the Faculties of Knowing,” 
“The Division of Umversal Nature,” “The Division of Reason 
Itself”— these titles of the final chapters in his Meta\riti\ suggest 
the tone of the whole work The truth is that these divisions between 
sensibihty and the imderstanding, between phenomena and things 
in themselves, and between theoretical reason and practical reason 
offended not only Herder but many others. Post-Kantian meta- 
physics was concerned exclusively with the problem of transcending 
Kantianism by re-estabhshmg the umty of mind which his Critique 
had torn asunder. 
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